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: after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. *.* * As for 
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Miers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


* e« ©e  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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AFTER DEATH 


* e* @®  ® One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e e« ¢ ¢ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 
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Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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MARY OUR MOTHER 


P RECIOUS beyond compare is everything that Jesus 
has given us. If we cannot name the worth of the 
least of His gifts, how shall we describe His last bequest 
to us, His Mother, Mary. When the thorns were press- 
ing deeply into His brow; when the pains of the hard 
cross were racking Him; when He labored in the agony 
of death, Jesus looked down from the Cross and saw 
His Mother. And when “He had seen His Mother and 
the disciple whom He loved, He saith to His Mother: 
“Woman, behold thy son.’” 

The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity became the 
Head of the family of God by assuming the human 
nature of His Virgin Mother. By that act Mary was 
made the spiritual Mother of all men who would share 
in the supernatural life of grace. He gave her to us, 
however, not at Bethlehem, but where we would need 
her most—on Calvary, at the foot of His Cross. For it 
is there that all of us need to go when satan, sin and 
self are strong against us. 

Back to the Cross creeps the sinner when: grace has 
won the day. Back to the Cross struggles the faithful 
soul who is fighting with the legions of evil. Back to 
the Cross hastens the saintly man of God, after other 
duties have distracted him. All, when they reach the 
feet of Jesus, feel a Mother’s hand upon them, hear a 
Mother’s voice pleading in their behalf, see a Mother 
standing by their side. For in the fruitful agonies of 
Calvary, the Mother of the Redeemer was proclaimed 


the Mother of the redeemed. 
B UT admitting the spiritual maternity of Mary, we un- 
derstand that, as adopted brothers of Christ, He 
could have spoken with equal truth to anyone of us, “Be- 
hold thy Mother.” Christ our Lord had a physical body 
like ours; but as Saviour of the human race, He had also a 
spiritual and mystical body—that is, the society of all 
who believe in Him. For “we being many, are one body 
in Christ.” (Rom. 12:5.) Since, in the Divine plan 
Christ is the head of this mystical body, Mary—who 
gave Him His human nature—is the Mother of its mem- 
bers. For she did not conceive Him simply that He 
might be a man, but that He might—by the nature which 
He took upon Himself—become the Redeemer of man- 
kind. Mary, in carrying our Blessed Lord, may be said 
to have nurtured every soul who would share in His 
merits. Our devotion to Mary, therefore, is not the mere 
outcome of our aroused compassion. It is based on the 
solid doctrine of the Church as the mystical Body of 
Christ. 

It was fitting, of course, that St. John should have been 
singled out to represent us. For the beloved disciple had 
feared for His Master, and had dared to be near Him. 
He had feared for Mary, and had come to protect her. 
For himself he had feared not; he was the only apostle 
who followed Christ to the summit of Calvary. 

Of equal truth is the comforting conclusion that Mary, 
by reason of her office, occupies a unique power of in- 
tercession. Christ, alone, of course, is our necessary 
Mediator. The merits of His Passion “give Him the right 
to call on the very justice of His Father.” ° 

Yet Mary, at the moment of the Annunciation, ac- 
cepted willingly all that her motherhood of Jesus im- 
plied. She was warned later, by the inspired Simeon, 
that her heart would be pierced by a sword. During the 
thirty years in which she lived so intimately with her Son, 
she pondered the prophetic words which formed them- 
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selves into an indistinct but ever-present vision of His 
sacrifice and suffering. He grew, under her loving care, 
into that full stature which would fit so well upon the 
Cross. Whilst Mary’s intercession depends absolutely 
upon the mediation of her Divine Son and is a 
without it, yet she may be approached by all for 

favors. The faithful of every nation are daily appealing 
with confidence to her loving power. Their unfai 

devotion is the best proof that she, whom Pius IX de. 
clared to be the Virgin-Priest, is ever mindful of those 


who call upon her. 
Oo against this doctrine of ourselves as children of 
Mary and adopted brethren of Christ, the Son of 
God, is the sad picture of those who refuse to share our 
belief. Lack of devotion and honor to Mary is one of the 
surest signs that Protestantism was not merely the rejec- 
tion of a dogma or two, but a blurring and distortion of 
the whole Divine Plan of Redemption. A family—unless it 
has lost its claim to humanity—cannot forget its mother. 

It would be too harsh to claim that the majority of 
those outside the church have purposely chosen to snub 
the Mother of God. The fact is that they have lost the 
whole —e of the mystical Body of Christ. Our pres- 
ent-day intellectual atmosphere and social circumstances 
have resulted, not in rt about a doctrine, but in an 
entire crisis of thought. Many non-Catholics are no 
longer disputing about a dogma; they are denying the 
existence of any absolute truth. 

The too belittled “anti-God movement” is not new. 
There have always been fools who said in their hearts 
“there is no God.” The urgent danger of this campaign 
of atheism lies in that fact that it is being pressed for- 
ward amongst those who are so intellectually and morally 
confused, that they will resort to a blank denial to escape 
their recurring doubts. 

We cherish the hope and dedicate ourselves to the 
ideal of doing our share to make America and the world 
Catholic. Our first duty, however, is the difficult one of 
making people think. Because of the mental muddle in 
which so many are floundering, our greatest charity t 
them is to express dogma, dogmatically. We must prove 
to them that they are not mere units lost in an economic 
cycle nor soulless animals incapable of understanding us- 
changing Truth, but adopted brothers of Jesus Christ. 
We must give them, not theories, but the accredited as 
surance that we pass on to them the divine message of the 
Son of God. 
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C is with this firm assurance that we recall our duty of 
honoring Mary and our privilege of profiting by the 
willing intercession of her who is truly our Mother. No 
earthly paradise lies ahead of us, no matter what the 
— of progress proclaim. The Great Event, the 

acrifice of Calvary, is behind us; behind us in time, but 
not in its merits. There is no one who can more surely 
help us to —— and profit by that sacrifice that 
the Mother of Christ, to whose loving care we were then 
given by Jesus Christ Himself. 
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CURRENT FacT and COMMENT 


Last month in these pages we commented on the dis- 
pute among Episcopalians as to whether they are Protestant 
or Catholic. Something we read recently makes us ask our- 
selves whether Protestants 
are Christian. 

The occasion of the doubts 
was the review in the 
Christian Century of Father 
Camillus’ book on the Seven Last Words called “The Saddest 
and Gladdest of Days.” Not that the reviewer does not 
praise the book. But he seems unable to grasp the emphasis 
on the Divine. Speaking of the author he says “to him 
Jesus was God incarnate, there he hung, the Lord of the 
world and the Owner of the universe.” He goes on to say 
that such an emphasis on the Divine in Christ will confuse 
the uninitiated Protestant. 

In the review of a second book on the same subject, he says 
that the author, true to his Protestant culture, emphasizes the 
human traits of the Galilean at the expense of the theistic. 
And, in the review of a third by Dr. Guthrie of St. Marks- 
in-the-Bouwerie fame, he says the author has avoided both 
pit-falls. For Dr. Guthrie, Christ is not a God in the Catholic 
sense, neither is He a sublimated super-man of the liberal 
Protestant conception. He is a symbol, a theme, a tradition, 
a spirit... . 

Whatever that means we leave to the reader to determine. 
This review is not particularly important. It is significant 
only as an illustration of how far Protestants have wandered 
even from the beliefs of their ancestors of early Reformation 
days. At one time the Divinity of Christ was considered an 
essential doctrine of the Christian religion. Now there are 
“Christians” so uninitiated that they find a book treating 
Christ as God strange and confusing. 


AAA 


Wir war clouds again gathering over Europe the Holy 
Father has raised his voice in warning and supplication. His 
words are forceful. He refers to another war as “suicide, 
ruin and extermination.” He 
asserts that he will pray God 


Are Protestants 
Christian? 


The Pope 
and Peace 


to “scatter those people who 





desire war.” In earnest sup- 
plication to the Prince of 
Peace, whose Vicar he is, the Holy Father has led thousands 
in prayer in St. Peter’s, begging God to avert the terrible 
catastrophe of another war. 

It is not surprising that the Holy Father should speak at 
this time. He is but following in the footsteps of his great 
Predecessors, Pius X and Benedict XV, who strove, the one 
to avert and the other to terminate, the World War. The 
Papacy has ever been the exponent and defender of those 
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great principles on which alone true and lasting peace can be 
established. For a half century past it has warned of the 
calamity which will certainly follow the modern mad race of 
excessive armaments. 

In a sense Medieval Europe was even more divided than 
Modern Europe. There was not that national unity which 
exists today. Yet it was the power of the Holy See that 
welded Europe into the one example of united action it has 
known in all its history—the Crusades. It was a tremendous 
task. It could never have been accomplished had there not 
been an intimate bond of unity in a common faith. Even with 
that asset the task of the Popes was enormous. 

Perhaps it is visionary to hope that what the Holy See ac- 
complished then in the cause of conquest she might now 
accomplish in the cause of peace. Large parts of Europe are 
no longer of the Faith. No longer do even Catholic countries 
look to the papacy as to a supra-national power with a recog- 
nized authority in European affairs. 

Nevertheless, changed conditions are not without their ad- 
vantages. With the loss of the temporal power and the settle- 
ment of the Roman question, the influence of the Holy See 
has greatly increased. Independent of earthly powers and in- 
fluences, the papacy is generally recognized as the greatest 
moral force in the world of today. Her influence is impartial. 
Her children are in every land. The religious differences 
between Catholics and Protestants are as deep as ever, but re- 
cent attacks upon all religions as such have made both realize 
that they have much more in common than they realized. 

It is perhaps quixotic to expect the Holy Father to head a 
peace movement similar to the Truce of God established in 
the middle ages. But who could estimate the influence for 
peace that would follow the admission of a representative of 
the papacy into the councils and parleys by which European 
statesmen hope to avert war? The presence of an impartial 
participant would serve as a check and balance to selfish in- 
terests and would assure at least a hearing to the doctrines of 
the Prince of Peace. 
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I HE results of an intelligence test given recently by cer- 
tain Princeton professors to one another are illuminating. A 
representative of each of the University departments sub- 


Modern 
Oracles 


mitted two questions in his 
own field to his fellow pro- 
fessors. The questions were 
to be easy—such as the pro- 


fessor would expect a candi- 
date beginning a course for a Ph.D., in his department to 
know. Three questions were added, bringing the total to 41. 
Only one professor answered half the questions correctly. 
Another scored minus eleven—possible because in order to 
eliminate guessing two points were meee for incorrect 
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answers. The test showed that the professors knew but little 
outside their own particular line of study. 

This does not mean at all that the Princeton professor’s IQ 
is lower than that of other professors. The significance is 
that the present day intellectual is a specialist and a special- 
ist, as someone has said, is “one who knows more and more 
about less and less.” There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in this which it is not our intention to discuss. 

The point we would like to make is that it is impossible in 
these days of extensive research to speak with authority on a 
variety of subjects. Yet one of the most absurd forms of 
modern hero worship is that which makes oracles of those 
who have gained fame or only notoriety in some particular 
line. The newspapers are partially responsible. The opinions 
of the great—whether they be captains of industry, or ac- 
tresses, or merely heirs of ancestral wealth—are sought and 
head-lined as matters of importance. 

While nearly all branches of knowledge are put under con- 
tribution for these pronouncements, religion is particularly 
prominent. It is a favorite subject with a variety of celebri- 
ties, in interviews, articles and books. It seems that no one 
is considered a specialist in religion. One who has succeeded 
in any branch is capable of solving its deepest mysteries. At- 
tendance at a Methodist church in Tulsa rose from 300 to 
1,000 when it was conducted by General Hugh Johnson of 
NRA fame. Perhaps it was thought his NRA experience 
gave him a deeper insight into the New Testament. 

Oracular pronouncements on religion are not always con- 
fined to the lower strata of celebrities. At times, scientists, 
who are really great in their own field, give to the world their 
views of God and religion—sometimes, though not always, 
with a moderation becoming one treating a subject far re- 
moved from his own specialization. 

We could not help but be impressed recently in reading that 
there is now some doubt about Einstein’s relativity theory— 
especially as it was once considered practically a scientific 
dogma by such scientists and mathematicians as Jeans, Ed- 
dington and Russell. Einstein is reported as revising some 
of his scientific theories, correcting mistakes. So, perhaps 
after all, when scientists make mistakes in science, they may 
not be infallible in religion. 
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‘Taar economic conditions in Mexico are worse than 
they are pictured in reports emanating from official sources 
in that country is not surprising. Mr. S. L. A. Marshall, a 
writer well acquainted with 
the facts from long residence 
in Mexico, attributes the 
steady fall in trade to inces- 
sant labor disputes, a quixotic 
radicalism in official quarters, and to the religious strife 
which has torn the country for so many years. Since this re- 
port was made, labor troubles have been greatly increased by 
the strikes in various parts of the country. 

The religious strife has been the greatest cause of trouble. 
A government, which at most represents ten per cent of the 
population of Mexico, is attempting by force to uproot all re- 
ligion from the minds and hearts of its subjects. The turmoil 
and unrest, which have followed this violent proceeding, have 
naturally had their repercussion in the economic life of the 
country. There has also been a political reaction for, as Mr. 
Marshall reports, the fierce antagonism to the government, 
born of the religious persecution, has resulted in a loss of 
strength for the Cardenas régime. That all is not well within 
the fold is evident from the need the government feels to 
propagandize and justify itself before the world. Govern- 
ment spokesmen have repeated so often there is no religious 
persecution in Mexico that they almost believe it themselves. 
In some newspapers that seems to be the only “news” that 
leaks through. 


Mexico 


The government’s case against the clergy has been stated 
in a recent book, written by Emilio Portes Gil, Secretary of 
Foreign Relations, and printed by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The Catholic Church is pictured as a greedy mon- 
ster, devouring the wealth of the country; as an enemy of all 
scientific, social and economic progress. Such a publication 
will have little effect. In anti-Catholic quarters it will be re- 
ceived at its face value. But sufficient news is coming through 
from Mexico to convince the unprejudiced that the present 
rulers are a group of selfish and unscrupulous politicians, 
ready to go to any lengths in exploiting their unhappy 
country. 

In some states of Mexico the opposition to the government 
has expressed itself in violence. Abroad the Mexican régime 
is coming to be looked upon more and more as inspired by 
the example of the leaders of Red Russia. The outcome of 
present methods can only mean moral and economic disaster 
at home and the loss of all respect abroad. 
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R ECENT reports from Palestine bring information con- 
cerning interesting discoveries made by Mr. J. L. Starkey, an 
archeologist of recognized ability. One of the disappointing 
features of Palestinian exca- 
vation up to the present has 
been the few inscriptions that 
have been found. In Egypt, 
Babylonia and Asia Minor 
whole archives and libraries, throwing clear and definite light 
on ancient history, have been unearthed. One can imagine 
what interest such a discovery in the Holy Land would 
arouse. It is the dream and hope of every archeologist who 
turns a spade in Palestine. We should then have in our 
hands documents contemporaneous with the events narrated 
in the Bible. 

The particular interest attached to Mr. Starkey’s excava- 
tion is the discovery of several ostraca (pieces of pottery) on 
which are written letters, or copies of letters, for archive 
purposes. They were written in the seventh or sixth century 
B.C. They appear to be political documents and may be of 
historical importance. Final judgment must await the de- 
cision of experts. At least they give hopes of further and 
more important finds. 

This work of excavation and discovery is particularly sig- 
nificant for us Catholics. The co-called “higher criticism” is 
for the most part an attack on traditional views concerning 
the Bible. Basing themselves almost exclusively on internal 
arguments, especially style, the higher critics have dissected 
the Bible in the most arbitrary manner, for the most subjec- 
tive reasons. The Bible itself is the only Hebrew literature 
in existence dating from the ages preceding Christ. Yet 
with no norms by which to judge, with no terms of com- 
parison, the critics accept, reject and date books of the Bible 
and their parts with an exactness that would require little 
less than omniscience. 

This work of the higher critics, in all its main outlines, 
antedates the great archeological excavations in Palestine 
and therefore has not been checked by them. The arbitrary 
and subjective conclusions of the critics will be constantly 
reduced by the ever increasing light which archeological dis- 
coveries are throwing on the life, habits, religion and general 
culture, not only of the Israelites but of the peoples who pre- 
ceded them in Palestine. 

Even now it is a far cry from the day, not so long ago, 
when it was glibly asserted that Moses could not possibly 
have written the first five books of the Bible, as tradition as- 
serts. There was no alphabet at the time. One would hardly 
make that assertion today after the discoveries of alphabetic 
writing at Byblos and Ras Shamra. These discoveries in- 
dicate that Semitic languages were written in alphabetic 
script, at an epoch practically contemporaneous with Moses. 


Palestinian 
Excavation 
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The quips and sneers of Voltaire and his fellow rationalists 
would fall flat today. The attacks of the higher critics will 
be as absurd tomorrow. 
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Recent events in both Europe and America have 
brought to the fore the question of sterilization. The Nazis 
in Germany are putting into effect their theories of racial 
betterment by means of the 
sterilization of those they 
deem unfit. Dispatches indi- 
cate that nearly 200,000 have 
been deprived of the power of 
reproduction. In our own country many states already have 
sterilization laws and legislation of this kind is pending in 
several others. Charges have been made that relief workers 
in some instances have forced men and women to be sterilized 
under penalty of being refused relief. The opinion is preva- 
lent in certain quarters that sterilization is a major means of 
perfecting the human race, mentally, morally and physically. 

Independently of the moral aspect of this question, the rea- 
soning process on which it is based is by no means sound. 
Proposed glibly as a conclusion of modern science, steriliza- 
tion as a means for bettering the human race is far from 
scientific and far from universal acceptance, even on strictly 
scientific grounds. 

In fact, legislation of this kind, which appeals at first 
glance to the superficial, will lead ultimately to very serious 
consequences. It is proposed most frequently as a means of 
decreasing mental diseases. Yet its effect is probably the 
very opposite. The mentally defective, who have been steri- 
lized, return to the community where their immunity to cer- 
tain risks, as well as their own mental weakness, may easily 
make them the victims of the unscrupulous. They become 
purveyors of social diseases, which in turn are causes of 
mental deficiency and insanity. Furthermore, to be logical, 
in order to remove the undesirable strain it would be neces- 
sary to sterilize at least all the near relatives. 

In general, the sterflization advocates use the arguments 
of the birth controllers, This is no place to discuss their logic 
or lack of it. But when sterilization is being introduced into 
state legislation and is becoming a more or less recognized 
policy here and abroad, we cannot too often call attention to 
its fallacies. And, if there is any truth in the charge that in 
certain quarters young women, in order to receive help from 
government sources must submit to operations that make it 
impossible for them to become mothers, then it is time some- 
thing were done to prevent such an outrage. 


Sterilization 
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You will find the story, if you read German, in “Flight 
Into Hell.” Hans Bertram (Protestant) tells how, thirty 
days after his forced landing with Klausmann in flying to 
Australia, and ten days after 
the search for both had been 
abandoned, they were rescued 
by Catholic missionaries and 
, the natives who had been sent 
out to find them. In a district almost as vast as the State of 
Texas, where scarcely two hundred natives roam and where 
the only two white men are priests, the lost airmen met with 
hospitality and safety. “In the distance,” writes Bertram, “a 
few isolated lights indicate the mission station of Drysdale. . . 
a little lantern, hanging from the mast of the mission 
schooner . . . strong arms propel the boat towards us; the 
tudder is held by a small, black-haired man, Father Cubero. 
I ask my readers to spare me the description of the next 
hour... . I am happy to be able in my book to sing a hymn 
of praise to the endeavors of these men, joyous in sacrifice, 


Mission 
Vignettes 


who dedicate their lives to beneficence and love for their 
neighbors. . . . Twice a year—after the mailboat leaves— 
naught remains to them but bush, natives, solitude, flies and 
work.” 

* *k k kx xk ok 


For the last few years Father Joseph Rutten, with a Chinese 
and a Belgian doctor assisting, has been battling exanthematic 
typhus which in twenty years has carried off 84 missionaries, 
46 of these under the age of 35. Recently Doctor Rudolph 
Weigl, professor of Biology of the University of Lwow, Po- 
land, discovered the serum for this species of typhus. He 
has been honored by the Belgian Government with the title 
of Knight Commander of the Order of Leopold. Following 
this report comes the news that three Franciscan Missionaries 
of Mary, members of a noble band, have died of exanthematic 
typhus near Harbin. 


* * * * * * 


Near the Lir Islands, north of New Ireland in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, two twelve year old native girls swam a shark- 
infested channel, and then walked twelve miles to the Catholic 
Mission of Malie to attend Mass and receive the Sacraments. 

When the other Christians had started off in canoes, the 
girls were left behind. Reproved by the pastor for the risks 
they had taken, they replied that they had no fear of the sharks, 
but that the strong current had made their crossing difficult. 


*x* * * * * * 


Forced to leave his mission because of a Red invasion, 
Father Cyprian Frank, C.P., arrived lately in Hankow. There 
he received word that his brother, a missionary in the South 
Sea Islands, had died from arrow wounds inflicted on him by 
wild tribesmen. 

‘oe *& & & 


Some day a gifted pen will be devoted to telling the drama 
of the Catholic Missions. 
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"be Frank H. Spearman, Catholic novelist and con- 
tributor to THe SicN, on being named recipient of the 
Laetare medal. §To Very Rev. Edward Walsh, C.M., on 
his appointment as President 
of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. §To Very 
Rev. Benjamin Wirtz, C.P., 
Provincial of St. Paul of the 
Cross Province and to Most Rev. John J. Mellon, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on the Silver Jubilee of their priesthood. 
{To Miss Teresa O’Donohue, President of the Ladies of 
Charity of New York, on the award of the medal, ‘Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice.” To His Excellency, Paul J. Nuss- 
baum, C.P., Bishop of Marquette, Wisconsin, on his kindness 
in subscribing to THE Sicn for every priest in his diocese. 
§To Most Rev. Francis Hoowaarts, S.V.D., on his con- 
secration as Vicar Apostolic of Tsaochowfu, Shantung. {To 
Rev. William Campbell, Hillstown, Pa., on his invention 
which enables the blind to “read” music. {To Msgr. James 
J. Hartley, first rector of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y.—who has trained priests for 32 dioceses—on the 
celebration of his golden jubilee. {To The Catholic World, 
distinguished monthly magazine of the Paulist Fathers, on its 
70th anniversary, and G. K.’s Weekly of London on its 10th 
birthday. {To the players and their director, Fr. Conrad, 
C.P., on the most successful season of the Passion Play, 
Veronica’s Veil. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


TE DEUM 


Thos who are sensitive to the meaning of Nature’s beauties 
need no further interpretation of Bettie Margot Cassie’s 
recent lines in “‘The New York Times”: 


The sun has left the altar of the hills; 

And now a strange sad flame limns every birch 
While Dusk, the sexton, with precision fills 

Each flower chalice in this holy church. 

The somber black-clad firs stand quietly 

Like nuns with folded hands; no sound is heard. 
Except the sweet, low-voiced doxology 

Of little hidden things, of homing bird. 
Parishioner of this woodland scene, I yearn 
To pray with lilting, lavish gratitude, 

But Beauty stops my throat; whereat I turn 
Homeward to one who shares my every mood. 
And she will say no word but spread the board, 
Knowing we have for guest our Precious Lord. 


Mr. Moreland’s “Resurgam” which was printed last month, was 
first published in Personality—University of Southern California. 


4,000,000 STARVED PEASANTS OF RUSSIA 


OBERT L. RIPLEY of the ‘‘Believe It or Not’’ cartoons, de- 

scribed the awful conditions of modern Russia in a radio talk 
which was released through the New York “Herald Tribune.” 
Here is an instance which the reader, familiar with the true state 
of things in Russia, will not be inclined to question too sharply: 

Robert L. Ripley, creator of the “Believe It or Not” car- 
toons, speaking last night over station WABC of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on his trip to Russia a year 
ago, charged the Soviet government with causing the death 
of 4,000,000 peasants by starvation in the Ukraine and North 
Caucasus in 1932 “by robbing the farmers of their grain in 
order to sell it in foreign countries and acquire foreign 
currency.” 

“No worse punishment,” Mr. Ripley said, “could be in- 
flicted on many Communist crackpots shouting throughout 
this country of ours than to exile them to Russia—the ‘Com- 
munist Paradise’-—and make them live under the system they 
preach.” 

Mr. Ripley said that he had no food the first two days 
after crossing the Russian border from Persia. The average 
salary of a working man in Russia, he said, was about 150 
paper rubles a month, from which the following deductions 
were compulsory: Twenty-two rubles to the government, 15 
rubles for assessments and taxes, 2 rubles for union dues 
and 25 rubles for rent. 

From the balance of 86 rubles, Mr. Ripley said, the Rus- 
sian must buy food and clothing at the following prices, as 
reported, he said, in a recent edition of the Moscow “Evening 
Gazette”: Thirty rubles for a shirt, 175 rubles for a suit, 15 
rubles for women’s cotton stockings, 20 rubles for a pound of 
butter, 24 rubles for a quart of milk, 14 rubles for a loaf of 
bread, 10 rubles for a dozen eggs and 5 rubles for a pound 
of rice. 

“The Communists delight in appealing to the unemployed 
of America by telling them there are no unemployed in 
Russia,” Mr. Ripley said. 

“Believe it or not, neither are there any unemployed in 
a penitentiary ! 

“Everybody in Russia is a prisoner of the government. 
The working man has no choice about his work, or where he 
lives, or how much he is paid. He has no religion, no home 
life and no privacy. 

“He has utterly no freedom of speech. You might re- 
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member this next time you hear one of our many soapbox 
orators spouting forth, and bear in mind that if he attempted 
to open his mouth in Communist Russia he would wake up 
to find himself either dead or on his way to Siberia. 

“His freedom of movement is denied him. He can’t go 
from one village to another. He can’t quit his job. He 
can’t even take a day off. Without warning he is liable 
to be arrested, torn from his family, herded into a freight 
car and sent thousands of miles away, where he is forced to 
labor under inhuman conditions in some concentration camp 
of Northern Russia. 

“Even death does not set him free. In case of death the 
clothing and shoes are removed from the body. Even the 
teeth are extracted, and any gold or silver fillings are melted 
down and confiscated by the government.” 

Mr. Ripley related that a dissatisfied worker may try to 
leave the country, but is shot if he is caught. Even if the 
worker escapes, he said, and crosses the border successfully, 
his family is exiled to Siberia. 

“Never under the old Czarist regime were they as miser- 
able and oppressed as they are now,” he said. “A thousand 
times more people are being exiled to the frozen wastes of 
Siberia today than at any time under the rule of the Czars. 

“In 1932, for example, the Red Army moved into the 
Ukraine and loaded 80,000 families into freight cars and sent 
them to far-off Yakutsk in eastern Siberia, where they were 
literally dumped out on the ice in a country where the 
thermometer seldom rises above zero. Out of the 80,000 
families (a total of about 300,000 people) it is estimated 
today that not more than 5,000 remain alive.” 


TOLL OF THE ROADS 


NDER the caption, ‘‘Step Off the Gas!’’, an editorial in 
Collier’s calls attention to the appalling and unnecessary 
number of accidents and deaths from motor vehicles: 


We get excited when a ship sinks with passengers on 
board or is destroyed by fire. The government conducts 
an inquiry and holds trials. Congress considers new laws. 
Responsible officers have to prove that they exhibited skill, 
courage and intelligence in emergency or else they are 
driven in shame from the sea. 

Yet during the last one hundred years just 76,000 deaths 
have been attributed to marine disasters throughout the 
world. In the United States alone during the past three 
years motor vehicle accidents have resulted in 96,300 deaths. 

Last year the accident record was worst. About 36,000 
people were killed and nearly a million were injured in 
882,000 personal-injury accidents. This is an all-time record. 
Nothifig in history outside of war and a rare outbreak of 
pestilence has ever approached this figure. 

It is not a record in which a conscientious and intelligent 
people are able to take pride. 

For some years now the Travelers Insurance Company 
has collected and made public the figures. The record is 
grim but it must be considered. Public opinion will not 
endlessly tolerate the conditions which result in such ap- 
palling losses of life, health and hard-earned property. 

One conclusion stands out like a monument. Excessive 
speed is the major factor. Cars are better than drivers. As 
a group we have not shown that we possess the character 
or the intelligence to operate safely the marvelous machines 
put at our disposal. 

Most serious accidents occur where driving conditions 
are most favorable. Dry roads, not those slippery with raim 
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or ice, are the scenes of the greatest disaster. Straight, 
smooth roadways, not the city streets, are most dangerous. 
Good cars, well equipped with brakes, not dilapidated ancient 
machines, are involved in most of the serious accidents. 
Sober drivers, not drunken men and women, are chiefly 
responsible. 

We must come back to the personal factor. All drivers 
must be licensed—a few states still require no licenses— 
and the license must be withdrawn promptly if the driver 
fails to exercise reasonable caution and consideration. De- 
cent, intelligent people must be protected from the fools! 


A PRAYER FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


N “The Social Justice Bulletin,” New Canaan, Conn., the 

following prayer is suggested to its readers: 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, we offer Thee our own 
wretched bodies and souls, together with the infinitely perfect 
Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, being sacrificed here on this altar, for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of all mankind. We beseech Thee to 
humble the proud and scatter the avaricious in the conceits of 
their own hearts that the peace and justice of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ may descend upon and gladden the face 
of the earth. We ask Thee to strengthen the arm of our Holy 
Father the Pope against the enemies of our Holy Mother the 
Church and grant all mankind the blessing that he may suc- 
ceed in his efforts for social justice. We beseech Thee to give 
the President of the United States, his counselors, the Con- 
gress, our own Bishop, our own pastor and all Bishops and 
priests, the leaders of the people and the people themselves, the 
wisdom and strength to do Thy holy will, so that our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ may lead us out of our miseries. Give 
us the light and strength to do Thy holy will to establish the 
reign of Christ the King on earth, not for any personal satis- 
faction, vainglory, advantage or profit, but for Thy greater 
honor and glory and the welfare of our fellowmen. 


JOE SULLIVAN OF NOTRE DAME 


How Joe Sullivan, lately deceased captain of Notre Dame’s 
1936 football eleven, reacted to a ‘‘floor show’’ of a New 
York night club, is revealed in ‘“‘The Religious Bulletin of Notre 
Dame.’’ It may be an inspiration to graduates of Catholic col- 
leges and universities. 

What is badly needed in the Catholic college man today is 
moral courage. If you will have an example in mind, take it 
from the column of James Costin, writing recently on Joe 
Sullivan in the South Bend News Times. 

“When Joe’s father, Lieut. Timothy Sullivan, of the New 
York Police Department, was here recently to visit Joe 
while the latter was in St. Joseph’s Hospital, he told with 
evident pride and pleasure of a little incident which took 
place in New York during the Christmas holidays. One of 
Joe’s friends, wishing to show him a good time for an 
evening, invited him to a New York night club. Joe, who 
for all his sophistication might just as well have been born 
and raised at a whistle stop a thousand miles away from 
New York, innocently accepted the invitation, not knowing 
what he was going to run into. When the ‘floor show’ came 
on, with its bevy of undressed chorus girls, Joe promptly 
reached for his hat and coat and quit the scene in a hurry. 


‘That simply wasn’t Joe’s idea of what constituted ‘entertain- 


ment’ and he refused to have any part of it. And old Tim 
Sullivan’s eyes sparkled with delight as he told that one about 
Joe.” 

It takes something great in a boy to smash his own 
curiosity, to brave the withering mockery of sophisticates 
and the disappointment of so-called ‘good’ friends, in order 
to stand manfully for an important principle. It is only in a 
heart that loves God truly that principle can seem so precious. 

Weaker boys will pussy-foot, keep one eye open to the im- 
moral as they reluctantly close the other. They are the great 
mass that Christ called “lukewarm,” the servers of both God 


and Mammon, afraid to be definitely and entirely with Christ, 
afraid to go altogether against Him. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


ROTHER LEO in his always readable Books Column in 
“‘Columbia’’ passes along an interesting story about the late 
Father Bede Jarrett, O.P.: 


The Dublin Review has a sparkling article on the late 
English Dominican, Father Bede Jarrett, a man of unusually 
holy life, of scholarly interests, of rare administrative ability 
—the last named quality justified by his election to the 
office of provincial four terms in succession. 

Father Jarrett was as kindly a man as ever lived, but 
there were times, he discovered, when kindness would be 
false charity. He once received from a Father “a very 
lengthy and doleful letter. The poor man was depressed to 
the lowest depths, and among other things he announced 
his own probable death in the very near future. He said, 
with bitter irony, of course such an event would matter 
to no one—least of all to Father Bede; and he ended by 
begging him not to come to his funeral, ‘because I know you 
will only come from a sense of duty’.” The Father Provin- 
cial’s response was a postcard containing just these words: 
“Right! I'll come, not out of a sense of duty, but for 
sheer joy.” 

The incident discloses more than appears on the surface. 
Of itself it would give a totally misleading impression of 
the most courteous of religious superiors, ever free from 
haughtiness and impatience. Father Bede recognized that 
sharp medicine must be administered for some kinds of 
sickness; and that particular kind of sickness has been 
known to work ravages even in monasteries. Selfishness is 
hardly amiable, but doleful selfishness is intolerable in the 
cloister as in the world. 


NEWS VALUES 


N ‘The Liguorian,’’ George Bastian is quoted as giving the 
answer of a newspaper editor on modern news values with 
mathematical accuracy: 


—_ 


ordinary man ++ 1 ordinary life = 0 

ordinary man + 1 extraordinary adventure = News 
ordinary husband +- 1 ordinary wife = 0 

husband +- 3 wives = News 

bank cashier + 1 wife + 7 children = 0 

bank cashier — $10,000 = News 

man + 1 auto + 1 gun + 1 quart = News 

man + 1 wife + 1 row + lawsuit = News 
ordinary man + 1 ordinary life of 79 years = 0 
ordinary man + 1 ordinary life of 100 years = News 
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VERBAL DEBUTANTS 


FROM Kablegram we quote this interesting information about 
new words and phrases which it styles verbal debutants. 

It is literally true that language is a growth. It is also 
true that it is in a continual state of flux, the stream some- 
times obliterating former words, and at other times bringing 
to light entirely new forms. In no department of knowledge 
is it more strikingly true that “chance and change are busy 
ever” than in the study of words. New conditions require 
the coinage of new terms to explain newly ascertained facts. 
Nor does one need to be a very extensive reader to note the 
rapidity with which new words present themselves in modern 
literature, bidding for recognition. Some of these will 
eventually be rejected; others will be admitted into the dic- 
tionaries, to remain there, until, perhaps, other words take 
their place. We present here a number of new words which 
we have met, which, as verbal debutants in their coming-out 
attire, we wish to introduce to our readers. 


Koyic Acip.—A peculiar acid which the body makes from 
sugar. It has been found that this acid in the human body 
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produces convulsions. It has the same effect on dogs. It 
acts directly on the nervous system and affects respiration. It 
is now manufactured in the laboratory from glucose. 


MaPLeEwAyY.—The alley constructed of maple wood, down 
which the balls are rolled in a bowling place. 


MERRIWELLIAN.—A newspaper account of a baseball game 
says: “Schoolboy Rowe’s merriwellian tactics won more than 
one ball game this season.” Readers of fiction will readily 
recall Dick Merriwell, who won games for his alma mater 
by sensational runs for touchdowns, home runs with bases 
loaded, or struck out opposing batters with bases full. 


Montace.—A word used in film life. The linking together 
of different situations. Pronounced as two syllables, with 
accent on first syllable. Origin French. Photo-Montage is 
the process of grouping photographs or negatives. 


MortorcapeE.—Squadron of automobiles. “Motorcades of 
pickets, dubbed ‘flying squadrons,’ would thunder into a mill 
town, several hundred strong. The pickets would alight 
from their cars, parade before the local plant, call on its 
workers to walk out, and then in a few moments disappear, 
to appear again a few miles farther on.” 


MULTIPLICATION OF WEALTH.—This expression was used 
by President Roosevelt in a speech at Green Bay, Wis., in 
August, 1934. He said: “In the modern world the spreading 
of opportunity ought not to consist of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. We are concerned with more than mere subtraction 
and addition. We are concerned with the multiplication of 
wealth through cooperative action, wealth in which all can 
share.” 


Nist.—This Latin conjunction, meaning “unless,” is much 
used in legal matters, but never as a verb. The following quo- 
tation from an article by a well-known writer, shows -how 
the word is used as a verb: “England boasts a gentleman 
called the king’s proctor, whose duty it is to see that after a 
decree nisi the partially divorced behave themselves. He 
must, at times, set traps for the misi-ed.” This perfect 
participle form must, therefore, come: from the verb to nist. 


Or From.—An idiomatic prepositional combination is 
such expression as, “In prices of from $5 to $10.” Why use 
such colloquial form when it would be better to say “In 
prices ranging from $5 to $10”? or, “In prices from $5 
to $10”? 


Optocuin.—A drug toxic to pneumonia germs, but often 
resulting in blindness. 


Penny Arter—To follow, as, “Don’t penny after me.” 
Used with preposition “after,” in same sense as “to tag 
after.” 


PrTILAcKER.—Title of reproach, chosen in a recent com- 
petition to describe a cruel person. 


Pozzy.*-Jam (spread). Perhaps copied from natives of 
South Africa, who use a word much like it to describe any 
kind of sweetmeat or preserve. It is of English origin. 


PRoOACTINIUM.—The first isolation of this metal, said to 
be the rarest metal in the world,-worth $1,000,000 an ounce, 
it is said, was recently announced to the American Chemical 
Society. One-tenth of a gram (about 14 grains) of pro- 
actinium, all there is to date, was brought to the convention 
at Cleveland from the University of Chicago, on a fine thread 
of tungsten one inch long. It was isolated after years of 
work by Prof. A. V. Brosse, assistant in chemistry. It is 
No. 91 in the list of 92 known chemical elements. Its atoms 
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are heavier than those of any other element,-with the excep- 
tion of uranium, No. 92. 


ProtoGRAM.—A word formed by combining the initials of 
other words. NABISCO is a protogram, formed from Na- 
tional Biscuit Company ; SOCONY, from Standard Oil Com- 
pany Of New York. 


Poueap.—In some localities in England a tadpole is called 
a pohead. Musical notes are also thus called, because it is 
thought they resemble tadpoles in shape. “To play the 
poheads,” therefore, is to play according to musical notes. 


Rapiocasts.—Popular newspaper abbreviation in England 
for radiobroadcast. 


SwinG THE Leap.—To feign illness, the expression dating 
back to the old sailor-ship days of England. The sailor who 
had to take soundings with a long line, with a piece of lead 
at the end, had an excellent chance to take things easy for 
a while. 


Tet.—Colloquial abbreviation for tetrahedron, a_ poly- 
hedron of four faces. It may be said to be pyramidal in 
form, with one of the faces serving as a base. In the Engi- 
neering News-Record an illustration was used, with the fol- 
lowing legend: “Loading ‘tets,’ the curiously shaped concrete 
blocks now being used to hold the banks of the Mississippi 
in place.” 


EPITAPH 
By Virginia Scott Miner 
Cotumsia gives us another selection, brief but very pointed: 


He slaved to keep 
His arteries 
Whole; 
Then died 
Of hardening 
Of the soul! 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


A NON-CATHOLIC’S thoughts on the Catholic press expressed 
in “The Liberal’’: 

The fact that I am not a Catholic does not deter me from 
realizing that the Catholic press occupies a useful and im- 
portant place in American journalism. Of course, as a 
means of disseminating information about the Church and 
Catholic activities, the Catholic paper ought to be indis- 
pensable to people of that faith, but that is not all that I 
have in’ mind. 

Catholic papers and magazines cover a vast field which 
has been sadly neglected in other publications. For years 
they have stood in the forefront of the battle against com- 
munism. Had their earnest pleas for social justice been 
heeded, the burdens of the depression would have pressed 
but lightly upon the shoulders of the American people. Were 
it not for the Catholic press we would be in woeful igno- 
rance concerning the tragic events in unhappy Mexico, where 
religion has been practically outlawed by the government. 
Brilliant Catholic writers and philosophers have much to 
offer toward the intelligent solution of many problems of the 
day. 

Catholic editors are idealists who make every just cause 
their own. They labor valiantly for the Church, for home 
and country. The depression has hit the magazine world 
some hard blows. Thousands of newspapers and magazines 
have been suspended. The Catholic press has not escaped 
this devastating influence. Many Catholic papers have 
weathered the storm only through enduring with fortitude a 
period of great trial—and in many cases through heavy 
sacrifice and actual privation. 
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GOD IN 


HXILE 


By Frederick Williams 


The first of a series of three articles by a nationally known reporter 
who has brought to the United States recent facts of the open 
war upon God by a Mexican Commynist minority. 


‘Nos Communists in Mexico 
have begun a new war on religion. 
They are fighting religion with 
art. In the wake of confiscation 
and closing of churches and 
church schools, in the wake of 
exile of priests and nuns, etc., the 
Communists now seek to eradicate 
from the minds of the whole peo- 
ple all thought and trace of re- 
ligion and belief in God. They are 
trying to do this with pictures— 
big posters, painted in flaming 
colors in the style of the futurist 
and after the manner of the So- 
viet in Russia. 

This is a man-sized job, since 
ninety per cent of the people in 
Mexico are Catholic and deeply 
Catholic at that. They are ruled 
by ten per cent who are not, who 
have borrowed their mind and 
mode of living from Russia; but 
these ten per cent who rule the 
ninety per cent are ruling by force 
of arms, by the power of guns. 

I have just come from Mexico. 
I spent six weeks there traveling 
through as many states. I was under 
the guidance of the famous Liga 
Nacional, the organization of a million 
Mexican Catholics south of the Rio 
Grande. 

The agents of the Liga Nacional took 
me everywhere, showed me everything. 
I left the beaten tourist trail and visited 
many churches that were bereft of 
priests and Masses, or were being torn 
down. I talked with Bishops and priests 
who were in hiding and in disguise. I 
visited nuns who were starving in the 
very shadows of the great convents and 
schools their communities had conducted 
for centuries. 

And everywhere I saw pictures: pic- 
tures attacking religion, pictures that 
had replaced the great canvases of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that in 
their turn had portrayed the history and 
miracles of religion. 

These new pictures bore the Soviet 


Stamp from Moscow. They were of the 


school of Diego Rivera and the Russian 
Commune. They showed scowling 
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priests clutching little children; they 
showed nuns smirking as they received 
alms; they portrayed peons being 
stamped beneath the feet of Bishops and 
businessmen. 

The walls of the Calles Industrial 
School in. Mexico City are a striking 
example of the Mexican Commune’s 
new method of warfare on religion. 
They are devoted to pictures against 
the Church and its priests and nuns. 
The largest of these murals portrays 
Archbishop Diaz of Mexico City stand- 
ing against an adobe wall with his hands 
folded before him, whilst a firing squad 
of schoolboys are levelling rifles at his 
breast and about to execute him. By 
his side are two bourgeois business- 
men, representing capitalists. Religion 
and capitalism ate closely associated in 
the representations on these crude murals. 

Another mural—most of these murals 
are crudely done in poor imitation of 
Diego Rivera—shows two little girls with 
the faces of idiots standing in the corner 
of their class room with dunce caps on 
their heads and rosaries in their hands. 
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“The bright atheistic childen,” 
seated upright at their desks, are 
pointing their fingers in derision 
at them. 

The latest posters against the 
Church and religion to be exhib- 
ited by the government I saw on 
the walls of the new Rodriguez 
Market. This was formerly the 
great Jesuit college of San Pedro 
y San Pablo endowed by the 
wealthy miner Villaseca in 1756. 
It has been confiscated by the gov- 
ernment and named after its retir- 
ing president. 

Thousands of peons—men, 
women and children, swarmed be- 
neath these posters. They deeply 
resented this bitter attack on the 
religion in which they had been 
reared, whilst they stared sullenly 
at the caricatures of their clergy. 
None uttered a word. Soldiers 
stood beneath the posters with 
bayonets glittering on their guns. 
Everywhere in Mexico there are 
soldiers or police, and always 
they carry guns topped with cold 
steel to intimidate the people. 

I interviewed Diego Rivera, the 
Father of Communist Art in Mexico, at 
his home and studio-in a suburb on the 
outskirts of Mexico City. He is a big 
man, fat, with loose and protruding 
under lip, and flabby hands that hang 
listlessly in his lap—hands that do not 
reveal the genius that lurks in them. 


IEGO RIVERA was enthusiastic 

over the posters of the government 
attacking religion. He told me he had 
done many of them himself and was 
sorry he could not paint more. 

“It is good that the peon and the In- 
dian see these pictures all the time,” he 
said. “But the pictures against God 
and religion are not enough. No; there 
must be something else. And that some- 
thing else is coming—must come, or the 
Commune will fail in its work for the 
proletariat.” 

“What is that something else?” I 
asked. 

“The destruction of the churches 
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themselves,” he answered vehemently. 
“Every church, every convent and build- 
ing that has been erected by the Church 
must be torn down. Not one stone must 
remain on another.” 


EXPRESSED surprise. “But you 
are an artist,” I said. “The world 
has called you a great artist. And asa 


great artist how can you countenance 
the destruction of these magnificent old 
churches, some of them erected in the 
days of Cortez? They are works of art.” 

“Some of them, many of them, yes— 
but they must come down or the work of 
the Commune will fail,” Rivera replied 
slowly. “As long as they remain,” he 
explained, “the people think of their re- 
ligion. We may tear this thought of 
religion, this worship of God out of the 
hearts of the people in our schools, by 
our teachings and by our paintings; but 
as soon as they enter the churches they 
are reminded of religion again, they 
think of God. Down on their knees they 
go and our work is undone. 

“The proletariat must be served, the 
Commune must be triumphant—and to 
do that we must destroy religion. We 
must blast God from the minds of our 
peons and Indians. 

“When I was a child my father did 
for me what the Commune is trying to 
do for the people of Mexico. My father 
taught me to hate the Church. ‘I have 
always hated it. I have studied the 
Church, but I studied it to attack it. But 
the Church is strong. It will be hard 
to destroy. Religion is in the blood of 
my people, ingrained there by the padres 
for centuries. The sight of a crucifix 
and our work must begin over again. 











“That is why the Commune must de- 
stroy all churches. That is why crosses 
must be knocked from graves. That is 
why we must have posters ridiculing re- 
ligion always in sight on the walls of 
our schools and public buildings. That is 
why we must have our own schools and 
our own teachers—Communist schools 
and teachers—that we may drive the 
idea of God, who is a myth, from the 
minds of our children and get them to 
hate the Church that created him.” 

“Cardenas, Calles, the leaders of the 
government are busy destroying the 
Church,” I said. 

Diego Rivera sneered. 

“They are not real Communists,” he 
retorted. “They pretend to be Com- 
munists. They are Demagogues.” 

I was shocked. These men were the 
powers of Mexico. For a man to say 
that—an ordinary man 

Diego Rivera smiled. 

“I know what you are thinking,” he 
said. “But I am not afraid to say that. 
They are afraid to destroy me. They 
would destroy me if they dared. These 
men who pose as leaders of the prole- 
tariat and who run this government are, 
I repeat, demagogues.” 

And he took out a pencil and a piece 
of paper and wrote the word for me— 
“demagogues.” 

“But,” I countered, “President Car- 
denas and General Calles and the others 
are really warring on religion.” 

Diego Rivera nodded his great head 
slowly and winked slyly. 

“They do this to hide from the people 
what they are really doing,” he said and 
chuckled. 

“Some day,” he said, “the real Com- 














mune will be triumphant in Mexico and 
the parasites who are the capitalists and 
the political leaders of today will go.” 

“Can God be exiled from Mexico?” | 
asked. “Can this Church that has ex- 
isted for centuries in your country since 
the coming of the Spaniard be abso- 
lutely destroyed?” 

Diego Rivera was silent for a moment 
and his face clouded. 

“IT don’t know. I can’t say. The 
Church is deeply implanted in the minds 
of the people. We are trying now to 
uproot it, to kill it. We may succeed. 
We may not. But I think we will.” 


IEGO RIVERA is a successful 

Communist. Mrs. Dwight Morrow 
paid him 20,000 pesos to do the mural on 
the walls of Cortez Palace at Cuerne- 
vaca. If Cortez could come to life and 
see what Rivera has done to him, he 
would not feel flattered. 

The murals of Diego Rivera adorn 
also the walls of the National Palace in 
Mexico City. In them all he has singled 
out the Church and religion as objects 
of his hatred. And also the Spaniard. 

While his work is that of an artist 
he has allowed his hatred of Church and 
Spain to dominate it beyond judgment, 
if not good taste. His urge to do propa 
ganda for the Commune has ovef- 
shadowed his art. 

But it expresses the thing that is ram 
pant in Mexico today among that ten 
per cent who rule the ninety per cent of 
the population—and that is the use 0 
the picture to exile God; the alliance of 
the painter with the soldier to wipe ot 
all trace of Christianity among a people 
who are naturally deeply religious. 
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Waen a going concern offers the 
best goods of the kind in the world, the 
world should be properly apprised of 
the fact; by properly, I mean fully, com- 
pletely. 

In the Catholic Educational System of 
our country we supply today the best 
education anywhere offered, secular as 
well as religious; just now I should like 
to stress the secular success of this 
educational system. 

To say that our schools are not merely 
as good as, but that they are passing in 
excellence and thoroughness, our purely 
secular shools is mere assertion. I wish 
only to draw attention to the fact that 
such_an assertion is being backed by so 
many evidences of achievement that it 
puts competing Educational Systems on 
the defensive. 

These evidences are the recurring 
notices collected by the Catholic Press 
of the constant winning of noteworthy 
prizes in all sorts of educational contests, 
by Catholic students in such competitions. 
The results frequently announced by our 
Catholic Press really tell the story; I 
could fill an issue of Tue S1cNn with such 
notices. 

Why not spread these good tidings? 
Everything nowadays is boosted by ad- 
vertising, and this fact leads me to ven- 
ture a suggestion as to how advertising 
may, effectively and without any expense, 
be secured for Catholic education. 

It must first be noted that there are 
still Catholic parents, and many of them, 
who are unaware of the excellence of our 
Catholic schools in every branch of edu- 
cation. Such parents are sending their 
children to secular public and private 
schools under the mistaken idea that their 
children are getting a better education in 
such schools. 

These Catholic parents do not read 
Catholic papers or periodicals; hence 
they cannot be reached through them. 
But they do, at least many of them do, 


go to Mass and this fact affords the 


golden opportunity to drive one impor- 
tant fact into their heads, namely, the 
fact that the Catholic School is equal to, 
and not infrequently superior in the 
secular branches, to the non-Catholic 
school. 

In every one of our parish churches 
there is read from the pulpit on Sunday 
mornings a list of parish announcements : 
the meeting of the Altar society next 
Tuesday, the card party on Thursday 
evening, with handsome door prizes 
given by the Ladies’ Sodality—and so on. 
For the priest to read, as the last of these 
announcements, a newspaper clipping 
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that Joseph Kelly of Holy Angels school 
won first prize in a nation-wide compe- 
tition, open to all schools in this country, 
for the best historical essay on the 
Sources of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or that Loretta Meyers of St. 
Mary’s Academy won the scholarship 
offered by the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution for the best essay on the 
Lewis and Clark expedition; or if your 
parent demands something more prac- 
tical for his son or daughter, that Minnie 
Kelly of Immaculate Heart Academy 
won a state-wide type-writing contest, 
sponsored by the Remington Company, 
or that little Jimmie Connor, twelve, of 
first year high, Holy Child parochial 
school, stood first in the spelling con- 
test staged by the Daily Times for all 
high school pupils in the United States— 
such gratifying facts, I say would make 
an unavoidable impression on the skepti- 
cal father or mother concerning the 
superiority of Catholic schools. For we 
still hear the old excuse that, “J was edu- 
cated in a public school; why shouldn’t 
my children be?” 

Such parents are oblivious of the fact 
that a score of serious dangers today 
assail the public school pupil where there 
was one peril a generation ago. 

To be effective, this pulpit bombard- 
ment, brief and tactfully introduced, is 
not to be given merely once or twice 
during the year. Almost every week the 
Catholic Press supplies ammunition and 
such brief announcements should be 
given while they are fresh. It is this sort 
of dropping truths into the mind which 
wears away the stone of prejudice. The 
famous David Belasco, noted for his suc- 
cess as a stage producer, always saw to 
it that his points were put over the foot- 
lights to the audience not only once, but 
two or three times during the evening. 


OR effect, much depends on the tact 
exercised in prefacing our an- 
nouncement, which should always come 
last on the list. For instance: “Those of 
you who are interested in Catholic Edu- 
cation—and the number is happily grow- 
ing—will be interested in this news item,” 
or “this Associated Press item,” as the 
case may be. A secular press item carries 
more weight with the Catholics we are 
trying to reach than a Catholic Press 
item—which is regarded with more or 
less latent suspicion. Then from the pul- 
pit read the item without further com- 
ment; drop the subject right there. 
The preface is easily varied for each 
item and any comment following its 
reading would only weaken the effect. 
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Not eloquence, but the gentle insistence 
on stubborn facts gradually will dissipate 
the fallacy that the Catholic School is 
inferior. 

So many things nowadays are put 
over that are not so, why not put some- 
thing over that is so? Namely, that we 
have the teachers and the schools and 
that they do take honorable place in the 
educational race. It is a fact that in 
our large cities many non-Catholic 
parents are so aware of this that they 
send their Protestant and Jewish children 
to our schools. 

A second admirable medium for ex- 
ploiting secular news-item triumphs re- 
corded of Catholic pupils is in our con- 
vents and in the high schools for our boys 
and those for our girls. The time to read 
such items would preferably be when the 
student body is assembled for general an- 
nouncements. And here a brief comment 
might be in order after the reading : “To 
those of us who know Catholic educa- 
tion to be the best, items such as this are 
pleasant news though they do not sur- 
prise us. And should any of you,” the 
Sister might add, “come in contact with 
Catholic parents or Catholic children 
who still think Catholic education in- 
ferior to that offered elsewhere, ask 
them politely how it comes that if 
Catholic education is inferior, so large 
a percentage of Catholic pupils capture 
the prizes in these state-wide, nation- 
wide and general competitions ?” 


HE success of instilling these truths 

in the ears of the congregation at 
Mass, sometimes unwilling or reluctant to 
hear them, depends much on the tact with 
which they are presented. Being quite 
sure, as we are, of our position, there 
is no need for an aggressive or contro- 
versial manner or attitude. Having the 
truth with us, the pastor and the teacher 
can well assume the gentleness of con- 
fidence, amiably insisting that if we 
achieved notable successes in the secular 
branches of education, we are entitled to 
tell it to the world. 

Outsiders may wonder how this suc- 
cess comes about. We do not wonder for 
we realize the difference between the 
hireling and the shepherd. Those who 
have put the world and its attractions be- 
hind them and have consecrated their 
lives to serve God as religious by teach- 
ing His children, are not likely to fail in 
the task they have undertaken, to turn 
out pupils who will be a credit to their 
schools and their Faith. The glorious 
record of their past is a sufficient proof 
and should be kept before the public. . 













Bxessep John Fisher of 
Beverley, Bishop and Martyr, 
Cardinal priest of St. Vitalis, 
Life-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, -was as fine an 
example of perfect Christian 
manhood as we may find in the 
calendar of saints. 

He was a simple man of the 
people who, by his own effort 
and the Grace of God which is 
available to all of us, lived his 
life and followed his calling so 
faithfully and well that nothing 
but heroic sanctity can account 
for it. He was born in no special 
circumstances of wealth or influ- 
ence that might help him to suc- 
cess in his profession. He was 
just a good man, a good scholar, 
a good Bishop—so good that in 
an age when favoritism was 
rampant, he was given the high- 
est honors, simply because it was 
so obvious that he deserved them, 
and he would dignify them as no 
one else could. 

King Henry VII actually 
wrote to his mother, Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, 
confessing that he had promoted 
many unfit and unworthy men to 
offices in the Church, so that his 
conscience worried him and he 
now resolved to make amends 
and promote some good.and virtuous 
men. And looking for a good and vir- 
tuous man to start with, his eye alighted 
at once on John Fisher, his mother’s 
chaplain, and he made him Bishop of 
Rochester—or rather he made him the 
King’s nominee which in those days 
meant the same thing as election. For 
the King had long usurped ecclesiastical 
rights in these matters and that was why 
religion was in such a bad state and the 
Church in decay—the King had put law- 
yers and other favorites into bishoprics, 
and the only thing they cared about was 
the collection of revenues. 

Up to this point John Fisher had had 
a normal if brilliant academic career. 
He was born at Beverley in Yorkshire, 
the ancient capital of the East Riding— 
a typical medieval Cathedral town—ex- 
cept that its Cathedral is a Minster, and 
much the same to-day as it has always 
been. His father Robert was a merchant, 
and his mother’s name was Agnes. He 
began his education (so far as we know, 
for the early records are vague) at the 
local Grammar School. Whether he 
went straight from there to study for the 
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priesthood is also doubtful, but he was 
definitely at Cambridge University in 
1483. By 1487 he was Bachelor of Arts, 
1491 Master of Arts, and Fellow of his 
College, Michael House, soon after, 
probably being ordained about this time. 
In 1495 he was Proctor of the Univer- 
sity, 1497 Master of his College, 1501 
Doctor of Divinity and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. 

And so, in 1504, he was Bishop of 
Rochester, the poorest see in the king- 
dom. He could have had many richer 
sees in due course, for Rochester was 
always a_ stepping-stone—indeed, so 
highly was he esteemed even by Henry 
VIII, he might have had any that were 
left over by Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, 
the King’s favorite and master-pluralist. 
But he stayed in Rochester and, having 
in mind the words of St. Paul—‘‘a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife,” he 
would not exchange his “for the richest 
widow in Christendom.” Soon after- 
wards he was chosen Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, an office to which 
he subsequently received the unprece- 
dented ‘honor of election for life. This 
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was the the culmination of twen- 
ty-odd years of his academic ca- 
reer. He was universally revered 
for his manly piety and his sound 
and wide learning. He wel- 
comed the disciples of the Ren- 
aissance, inviting Erasmus to 
Cambridge and numbering 
amongst his closest friends Gro- 
cyn, Linacre, Dean Colet and Sir 
Thomas More. 

As a Bishop he began much 
needed reforms in the discipline 
and character of the clergy and 
of religious houses. He started 
a vigorous revival of preaching, 
which had been practically aban- 
doned. His famous series of ser- 
mons on the Penitential Psalms 
are masterpieces of profound the- 
ology made as clear as daylight 
for the common people in the 
simplest and homeliest language 
—language so plain and forcible 
in some places that it shocks the 
taste of the squeamish moderns 
who would rather tolerate the sin 
than such adequate analogies. 
“Moreover (he says) if the filthi- 
ness of sin be once conceived in 
the soul, and long continue there 
by unhappy custom, it maketh 
foul and infecteth it more and 
more, as we see by wine or any 
other stinking liquor put in a 
vessel—the longer it be kept in the same 
so much more it maketh foul the vessel 
and corrupteth it. Another example: As 
we see a boil or batch full of matter and 
filth, the more and longer it be hid, the 
more groweth the corruption and infec-° 
tion of it, and also pierceth to the bones 
and corrupteth them. In likewise the 
longer that sins be kept close in the 
souls, the more feeble the souls be made 
and the more contagiously corrupt.” 


. HIS scholar-Bishop knew what his 

words meant to his hearers. He him- 
self visited the poorest of the medieval 
hovels, sat by the sick with their “boils 
and botches,” and in “houses so smoky 
and noisome that scarce any man could 
abide in them.” He gave the needy not 
only food for their souls, but generous 
alms and meat. He fed many poor people 
at his gate every day and supervised the 
business himself. And so we find that 
when his enemies tried to poison him (a 
just man will always have enemies in 4 
wicked world), by putting poison in his 
porridge, seventeen poor persons wefe 
mortal sick. They had the same as he 
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had—but that day, fortunately for him, 
the Bishop did not eat his porridge. That 
poisoning was one of several efforts 
made to get John Fisher out of the way. 
For he was very troublesome indeed to 
evildoers. 


ROM the very first he had taken a de- 

termined and active stand against 
Anne Boleyn, when she was King 
Henry’s mistress, and she, her family and 
friends had good reason to fear him. Not 
for his power at court, for his power was 
not of that kind. .Iis power was such 
that even the King feared him, and in the 
end murdered and martyred him. His 
power lay in the fact that his holiness, 
his honesty, and his wisdom were so 
great and so well-known that it was use- 
less for his enemies to deny or ignore it. 
Whatever side he took, gained by that 
very fact a great deal of popular sym- 
pathy and support, both at home and 
abroad, amongst the highest and the 
lowest. 

Henry VIII himself had declared that 
no other prince or kingdom had so dis- 
tinguished a prelate, or one who could 
be compared to him either for virtue or 
learning. The writer Cavendish (who 
was Wolsey’s man and no particular 
friend of the Bishop), describing the 
scene at Henry’s divorce trial, calls him 
“a very godly and devout person.” The 
famous scholar Erasmus wrote to Sir 
Thomas More,—after he had been at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, under the 
Bishop: “Either I am greatly mistaken 
or Fisher is a man with whom none in 
our time can be compared either for holi- 
ness of life or greatness of soul.” Later 
Erasmus referred to “John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, whose life is no less 
theological than his learning.” The am- 
bassador of the Emperor Charles V calls 
him “the paragon of Christian prelates 
both for learning and holiness.” . 

But that ambassador was on the side 
of the King’s lawful wife, Catherine of 
Aragon. The French ambassador who 
was on the other side nevertheless re- 
ferred to “the Bishop of Rochester who 
is accounted one of the best and most 
holy divines in England.” So that we 
are not surprised to find Cardinal Cam- 
peggio’s secretary writing to Rome, “As 
this man is a man of good fame, the king 
can no longer persist in dissolving the 
Marriage ; for this man being adverse to 
it, the kingdom will not permit the Queen 
to suffer wrong.” 

That is why the King, and the friends 
of the King’s mistress who hated John 
Fisher, feared him—because the people 
loved him for his honesty, wisdom and 
holiness. So that when the King decided 
to force a declaration of divorce from 
Queen Catherine by both Church and 
State, he had John Fisher locked up out 


' Of the way at Winchester. For he knew 


that the Bishop, even if alone, would de- 
nounce the proceedings, and he feared 





that the people might support him. But 
as it happened, although John Fisher was 
personally very popular, and respected by 
everybody in consequence, he was not on 
the popular side. The King’s move, as 
far as the public was concerned, was to 
set himself up as the champion of inde- 
pendence and liberty against the foreign 
Pope who exacted revenues, or tribute, 
from English ecclesiastical properties. 
English “independence” proudly asserted 
itself when it became a question of throw- 
ing off the “foreign yoke,” although the 
only reason for it was to enable the King 
to change a good wife for a bad mistress, 
and an orgy of beheadings, all encouraged 
by the King’s favorites who coveted pos- 
session of Church properties. 

Both John Fisher and Thomas More 
were English of the English, and popular 
enough on their own account. But when 
they stood for the rights of the Church 
and Pope they stood for an unpopular 
cause. Worldly prelates, as we have said, 
had caused a decay in religion, and by 
their exactions (which were easily 
blamed on Rome in the minds of the ig- 
norant) they prepared the way for a 
general support of the King in his rejec- 
tion of papal authority—and for an ac- 
ceptation of heretical doctrines when the 
new national “church” had become a dead 
and spineless thing adrift from the Rock 
which is Christ. Up to the time of Henry 
VIII’s quarrel with the Pope over Anne 
Boleyn, the doctrines of Luther and his 
kind had made no headway in England. 
The King wrote against him (some say 
John Fisher helped him) and the Pope 
had given him the title of “Defender of 
the Faith,” which is on English coins to 
this day. John Fisher wrote against them 
with great ability and effect. England, 
led by Henry VIII, was not heretical or 
Protestant or anti-Catholic. The only 
doctrine attacked by Henry VIII was the 
doctrine of the Supremacy of the Pope 
as head of the Church and that arose 
from the Pope’s determination to keep 
the law of the Church on the subject of 
marriage and make no exception for 
lecherous kings. 


HE Bishop of Rochester showed his 

quality early in his career as a pre- 
late. In 1518 ata Synod he took his fellow 
clergy to task for their ambition, incon- 
tinence, and vanity, and affirmed this 
disorder to proceed from the head, Wol- 
sey (newly made papal legate), whose 
pomp he reproved, telling him that “‘it 
stood better with the modesty of such a 
high pastor as he was to eschew all 
worldly vanity—and by humility to make 
himself conforntable and like the image 
of God.” Small wonder we are told that 
the great Lord Cardinal “perceived him- 
self to be touched to the very quick.” But 
some years later when the House of 
Commons thought fit to propose reforms 
which interfered with the jurisdiction of 
the Church the Bishop opposed them 


equally vigorously, so much so that they 
complained to the King, who mildly re- 
proved him. For it was about this time, 
1527 or 1528, that the King’s admiration 
for the Bishop began to wane, as his pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn grew, and he real- 
ized the Bishop would not tolerate it. 


O when in 1529 in the Hall of Black- 

friars, London, the Court was opened 
for the trial of the King’s application to 
put away his wife on the ground that the 
marriage was never valid (although he 
had lived with Catherine twenty years 
and she had borne him children), John 
Fisher was the only Bishop to stand out 
against the King. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury declared that all the assem- 
bled prelates had given their advice and 
approval in the King’s favor, when John 
Fisher spoke up and denied it, and said 
that so far as he was concerned there 
was nothing more untrue. Two years 
later there was poison in his porridge. 
Then a cannon-ball crashed through the 
roof over his head, and it was supposed 
to have been fired from the direction of 
the Earl of Wiltshire’s house—he was 
the father of Anne Boleyn. 

The case of the King’s “divorce” was 
transferred to Rome and went against 
him. And the King made himself a little 
Pope on his own, and made a brand new 
Archbishop,’ Cranmer, and ordered his 
own divorce. Wolsey, for all that had 
been said against him, did at times re- 
strain the King from his wilder antics, 
and would probably have tried to stop 
him doing this — but he was now dead 
—having died in disgrace with the 
King because he clearly did not approve 
of the way the King was going. 

Henry would now have neither oppo- 
sition or criticism. Anne Boleyn’s child 
was born a few weeks after he married 
her (the Bishops holding up her robe at 
the wedding must have been a pretty 
sight!) The King, betting it would be 
a boy and anxious to secure the succes- 
sion to Anne’s progeny, had the Act of 
Succession passed, which demanded an 
oath accepting it. Every person of im- 
portance and any person suspected of 
opposition was required to take the oath 
—John Fisher especially, as it was for 
him as much as anybody that it was de- 
signed, in order to shut him up, and stop 
him saying things the people might well 
believe. 

The oath was in fact illegally framed 
because it was made to include a declara- 
tion of the King’s Supremacy as Head 
of the Church in England and a renun- 
ciation of all oaths to foreign princes 
(meaning the Pope). Since this would 
mean a renunciation of his consecration 
oath, the Bishop of Rochester was the 
last man in the world likely to take it, 
though all his brother bishops did so. 
He would swear, he said, to the legalizing 
of the Succession, for the realm might 
legalize whom it chose. But when it 
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came to breaking oaths, and saying that 
the King could be Head of the Church, 
which was not true nor within the power 
of the realm to make true, John Fisher, 
professor veritatis, made his position 
quite clear. So did his friend Sir Thomas 
More, one time Lord Chancellor. 

They were both cast into prison. The 
Bishop was deposed and his goods and 
chattels seized by the King. But the 
King was not much the richer for that, 
for the Saint had lived in holy poverty 
and the inventory that the King’s com- 
missioners made of his belongings was 
hardly worth making — its refrain is 
“and divers old trash, nothing worth.” 
The Bishop was old and ill, his dungeon 
was no hospital for him. He was none 
too well fed. His visitors were frequently 
King’s emissaries trying to persuade him 
to yield or trap him into some dangerous 
speech. It is said that they told him his 
friend Thomas More had yielded, in 
order to shake his resolution. Rich, the 


perjurer, was sent by the King to ask: 


him confidentially, for the “quieting of 
the royal conscience,” his honest advice 
and opinion on the matter of the Su- 
premacy. Fisher gave it. In consequence 
he was charged before a common jury 


with having falsely, maliciously, and 


traitorously said “that the King is not 
the Supreme Head on Earth of the 
Church of England.” He maintained that 
he had not made the statement mali- 
ciously and was therefore not guilty 
under the statute. Nevertheless he was 
condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, but at the last minute the 
King had an overwhelming fit of mercy 
and ordered the saint’s head to be struck 
off with an axe. 


HE Pope, a month earlier, had made 

the Bishop a Cardinal, some say 
hoping that Henry was not so far gone 
as to do mortal violence to a Prince of 
the Church. But he did not know Bluff 
King Hal—the man who had for years 
revered the Bishop, his tutor, as a father 
and boasted that no prince in Europe 
possessed a prelate equal to him in learn- 
ing and holiness! 

We cannot here tell at length the tale 
of the Bishop’s spiritual life, of his deep 
piety, his humility, his especial devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament and-the Mass. 
It was such, anyway, that death held no 
terrors for him. He was roused early 
and told he must die in a few hours, and 
calmly went to sleep again. Then he 
breakfasted, prayed, and dressed himself 
very carefully in his best and cleanest 
clothes, joking gently with his servant, 
and observing that it behove him to take 
care of his body so long as he had charge 
of it. He was composed and dignified on 
the scaffold (though he was so ill that 
they had to carry him there in a chair) 
and he prayed God to send the King good 
counsel, 


That mean-spirited murder filled all 


the good and learned men of Europe with 
hatred of the King and admiration of the 
saint and his friend Thomas More, who 
was martyred likewise. The multitudes 
were moved in the depths of their hearts. 

Thus was answered the prayer the 
saint had made when he was preaching 
on the penitential psalms some twenty- 
seven years before :-— 

So, good Lord, do now in like manner 
again with thy Church militant; change 
and make the soft and slippery earth into 
hard stones; set in thy Church strong 
and mighty pillars that may suffer and 
endure great labours, watching, poverty, 
thirst, hunger, cold and heat; who also 
shall not fear the threatenings of princes, 
persecution, nor death, but always per- 
suade and think with themselves to suffer 
with a good will, slanders, shame, and 
all kinds of torments for the glory and 
land of thy Holy Name. 

Thus, after four centuries the Church 
has declared this courageous and good 
man to be worthy of the highest rever- 


ence of all Christian peoples. He and 
Thomas More will be the first English. 
men to be canonized for over five hun- 
dred years, the last before him being the 
fellow Yorkshireman of Blessed Fischer, 
St. John of Bridlington. All English- 
speaking peoples, whatever their clime 
or creed, can rejoice that their race pro- 
duced such a man and honor him as an 
example of noble manhood that no man 
can be ashamed to follow. Our best 
tribute to him, as Catholics, is to study 
his life, read his inspiring works, “The 
Penitential Psalms,” “On the True Body 
and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist,” 
and “The Ways of Perfect Religion,” and 
to pray that he may obtain for us some 
of the grace of courageous living that 
was given to him. Then we, too, become 
“pillars,” however small in the mighty 
edifice of the Church Militant, “pillars 
of marble that are set upon bases of 
gold,” making lovely the tabernacles of 
the Lord of Hosts. For God uses the 


humble to confound the mighty. 
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The Eternal Poet 


By Sr. Mary Pierre Boucher 


R that His love is tender, strong, and wise, 
He woos the soul with ardent morning skies, 


And storms the heart with living poetry 
Inscribed on hill and rock and growing tree. 


Of noon’s bright gold He makes a limpid ode, 
With twilight verses shades a burning road, 


And every verse is smooth as angel’s wing 
Above the swift horizon’s blossoming. 


He captures dusk in blue dactyllic light 
And then presents the magic, throbbing night 


In moonlit quatrains, rhymed with trembling stars, | 
And couplets flashing bright as scimitars. 


He weaves His spell of beauty all day long 
And gives the soul His universe in song; 


| But not the silken murmur of a leaf, 
And not an aging world’s tumultuous grief 


Escapes His gentle, glorifying art— 
For beauty’s pulse was born in His deep Heart. 
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WAR ALARMS 
HUROPE 


By Denis Gwynn 


Tae new year in Europe shows prom- 
ise of being as full of events as was 1934, 
and it is difficult to describe even the 
outlines of a situation which changes so 
rapidly. My last article must have seemed 
unduly optimistic in regard to the prog- 
ress of reconciliation in Europe, in view 
of all that has happened since it was 
written. But these excitements die down 
about as quickly as they rise, under pres- 
ent conditions. 

A series of sudden alarms—any one of 
which would in more normal times have 
created a sense of anxiety and suspense 
for many months—has filled the news- 
papers, since I wrote a month ago. While 
this article is being written, at the end of 
March, France has given formal notice 
that she will raise a protest at the League 
of Nations against Germany’s decision, 
without any warning, to restore compul- 
sory military service in defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles. But many other 
developments may have happened before 
this article is published. The German 
announcement of a return to conscription 
is only the latest of a number of dis- 
quieting decisions involving the relations 
between countries which scarcely trouble 
to keep up the pretense of friendly rela- 
tions. I can only attempt here to give 
some sort of perspective to what has been 
happening in Europe since the end of 
February, with a general indication of 
what further developments may be ex- 
pected. 

Last month I pointed out the concerted 
effort that was being made to avoid con- 
flict in Central Europe, and the difficul- 
ties which were being encountered in 
attempting to establish regional pacts of 
guarantee. These were intended to 
strengthen the pacific influence of the 
League of Nations, by ensuring that local 
troubles would be minimized by the exis- 
tence of groups of Powers pledged to 
maintain the existing conditions within 
certain areas in pursuance of their own 
interests. This sort of pact is typified by 
the Locarno Agreement, which was ar- 
ranged before the triumph of the Nazi 
party. It resulted from prolonged con- 
versations, of an increasingly cordial 
character, between the Powers con- 
cerned; and in practice it meant quite 
simply that England, France and Ger- 
many agreed that they would all stand 
together in preventing any disturbance 


- Of the peace between them. England was, 


and still is, pledged by the Locarno Pact, 
to assist Germany if she is attacked by 


IN 


France, or France if she is attacked by 
Germany. 

Later events have greatly complicated 
that apparently simple situation. The 
new régime in Germany has revived all 
the old distrust between France and 
Germany, and events in other places have 
created fears that conflict may arise be- 
tween them in countries far remote from 
the frontier of the Rhine. Austria be- 
came a source of constant anxiety, in 
view of the German claim (for which 
there is a very great deal to be said) 
that Austria is naturally part of greater 
Germany, and can only escape from her 
urgent difficulties by union with Ger- 
many. When Chancellor Dollfuss was 
murdered last summer by the Austrian 
Nazis, there was no denying that they 
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had received constant encouragement 
and support from Germany ; and as both 
France and Italy are determined, for 
their own reasons, to prevent the incor- 
poration of Austria with Germany, it 
became clear that war might quite pos- 
sibly arise between France and Germany 
as the result of revolution or other up- 
heavals in Austria. 

But the acute crisis over Austria, and 
the no less acute crisis caused by the 
murder of King Alexander of Jugo- 
Slavia, were both safely overcome. Con- 
ditions improved remarkably, and in the 
effort to avoid any possible recurrence of 
such dangers, it was proposed that an 
“Eastern Locarno” should be signed 
which would guarantee peace in Central 
Europe, as well as on the French frontier. 
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The new year opened with real hopes that 
this feeling would, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, be found practicable. The past 
month, however, has enormously in- 
creased the difficulties, and has all but 
destroyed the atmosphere of peaceful in- 
tentions which was necessary for success. 

Actually the first shock to confidence 
arose in a most unexpected quarter, with 
the revolution in Greece which was headed 
by M. Venizelos. Nobody knew clearly 
at first what the revolution intended ; and 
even since its collapse few people even 
pretend to have any definite notion of 
what would have happened if it had suc- 
ceeded, or what forces were behind it. 
Revolutions in Greece are usually not 
taken much more seriously than revolu- 
tion in the smaller Republics of South 
America. Greece does not attach much 
importance to the rules of constitutional 
procedure, and a revolution is often of 
no more importance than a general elec- 
tion in other countries which may result 
in sweeping political changes. But M. 
Venizelos had long been regarded as one 
of the Elder Statesmen of Europe, and 
as a most experienced and far-seeing 
political agitator. It seemed almost in- 
credible that he should have been respon- 
sible for the mutiny of part of the Greek 
fleet and of a considerable section of the 
army. Many of his warmest admirers, 
even of his intimate friends and associ- 
ates during and after the Great War, talk 
now as though he has simply lost his 
former powers of insight. judgment and 
self-control, and they deplore his action 
as the miserable climax of a great career. 
They may quite possibly be right in their 
estimate of his recent actions; but it 
would be at least rash to assume that he 
was merely trying to get back to office, 
and that the forces which supported him 
in Macedonia and in the Greek Islands 
around Crete need not be taken seriously 
henceforward. 


UT there were much wider grounds 

for apprehension, while the fate of 
the revolution in Greece was being de- 
cided, than the fact that the revolt was 
being led by M. Venizelos. It revealed 
very quickly that the old fear of trouble 
spreading all over Europe from the Bal- 
kans is as actual to-day as ever in the 
past. There is an extremely shrewd and 
well-informed commentator on foreign 
affairs in the London Press, who writes 
over the signature of “Scrutator” in the 
Sunday Times. His articles usually 
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give a clear indication of British foreign 
policy at any given time; and for many 
months he has been insisting that “there 
is nothing between the Rhine and the 
Dardanelles” (i.e., between the French 
frontier and Asia Minor) “which is 
worth the life of a single British soldier 
or sailor.” That view is very generally 
supported in the whole of England, and 
his phrase seemed to cover the local up- 
rising in Greece quite comfortably. But 
in fact the revolution in Macedonia had 
scarcely got started before the Darda- 
nelles was brought full into the limelight 
of actual news. 


M ACEDONIA is one of tite extreme 
instances of unsettlement in 
Europe resulting from the peace treaties 
of 1919. Greece gained at the end of the 
war a much larger extension of territory 
in Macedonia, at Bulgaria’s expense, than 
could be fairly claimed. Similarly both 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia gained unfairly at 
the expense of Austria and Hungary, 
and Rumania also at the expense of Bul- 
garia. Hence any revolt whatever in 
Macedonia which seemed to have any 
promise of success was certain to cause 
alarm among Bulgaria’s neighbors. The 
3ulgarians moved troops to the frontiers 
as a matter of common prudence when 
civil war had started in Macedonia; and 
immediately the Turks also moved troops 
to the Bulgarian frontiers because Bul- 
garia was alert. This movement of Turk- 
ish troops suddenly revealed the fact that 
Turkey has been establishing large gar- 
risons on the European side of the Dar- 
danelles; and if trouble had spread there 
might quite easily have been an open 
advance from Turkey into the European 
territories which she still held less than 
thirty years ago. At the same time there 
were suspicions that Venizelos would 
proclaim an independent republic in 
Macedonia, which Bulgaria might sup- 
port; while Italy also was accused of 
having encouraged the revolt in order to 
gain a new sphere of influence in Crete 
and the Grecian islands, where Venizelos 
has his principal following. 
All these excitements died down as 
soon as the revolt was crushed, but they 


left a natural sense of disquiet and un- - 


certainty as to what would happen next. 
The worst trouble was this. unpleasant 
reminder that even an irresponsible out- 
burst in the Balkans could create some- 
thing very like panic all over Eastern 
Europe, and the certainty that such con- 
flicts in the East would have intimate 
reactions in the West. England is un- 
questionably as anxious to avoid en- 
tanglements in Europe as is even the 
United States. If she could safely find 
any pretext for escaping from her pres- 
ent commitments, there can be little 
doubt they would be quickly reduced. 
But the revolt in Greece was a grim re- 
minder that even the relations between 
Bulgaria and Turkey involve questions 


of vital importance to the British Fleet, 
which has to safeguard British interests 
in the Suez Canal, and throughout the 
whole line of communication to the Mid- 
dle East and to India and beyond. 

Still more troublesome to England is 
the increasing difficulty of ensuring home 
defense, as well as the defense of the 
British Fleet and merchant service, in 
view of the rapid development of air 
forces in Europe. England has ceased, 
for practical purposes, to be an island 
sheltered by its sea defenses; and with 
every desire to cut adrift from European 
complications, British Governments find 
it impossible to disregard the increasing 
preparations for warfare by her neigh- 
bors. Unlike them, she has no reason 
whatever either to fear or to prepare for 
a war of revenge. She desires only to be 
left in peace and to restore her old eco- 
nomic prosperity. It is sheer humbug 
to pretend that British foreign policy, in 
constantly endeavoring to prevent war, 
is simply disinterested. But it is unques- 
tionably the interest of England to pre- 
vent war and to reduce the appalling bur- 
den of armaments. 

Germany, on the other hand, has ample 
reasons for preparing by every possible 
means to recover what she lost in 1919. 
That does not necessarily mean that such 
recovery can only be obtained by a war 
of revenge; but the preparations for war 
which Germany has been making with 
such speed during the past two years sug- 
gest that Germany’s rulers can see no 
other means of securing their rights. 
Hitler’s open defiance of the Peace 
Treaties this month suggests that no 
treaty is regarded as binding. France 
is convinced that Germany will attempt 
by force as soon as possible to recover 
what she claims; and for that reason she 
maintains a huge military establishment 
and the largest Air Force in Western 
Europe, as well as organizing an un- 
precedented system of defensive works 
along the German frontier. These prep- 
arations to resist attack have got on Ger- 
many’s nerves to such an extent that 
Germany claims the right to follow 
France’s example, and even to exceed it. 
And the whole result, so far as England 
is concerned, is that the English prepara- 


tions for war have fallen far below the - 


necessary requirements of defense in 
face of the enormous growth of arma- 
ments among her neighbors. 


HESE general considerations ex- 

plain all that has happened in recent 
weeks, but no one can foresee how far this 
fantastic competition in warlike prepara- 
tions will be carried. The developments 
of the past month certainly present a 
gloomy picture. The main incidents of 
the month have only brought to light the 
tendencies which were already at work. 
Every military expert has known for a 
long time. that Germany was rapidly 
building up an army in defiance of the 





restrictions imposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Equally, every expert has 
known for years that French Govern. 
ments were faced with the necessity of 
taking some special action to provide for 
the deficiency of conscripts in the next 
few years. The birth-rate fell heavily 
during the war years, and consequently 
there will not be nearly so large a number 
of young men reaching military age in 
the years which lie immediately ahead, 
If no special provision were made to re. 
place this deficiency, the French stand- 
ing Army would automatically be about 
25 per cent smaller during the coming. 
years. For years past this simple prob- 
lem in arithmetic has confronted every 
French Government, and it has always 
been probable that the term of military 
service for the classes of recruits who 
were born during the Great War would 
be lengthened, merely to keep the army 
up to its normal strength. 


HIS prospect of having to increase 

the term of military service in 
France has, quite obviously, been one of 
the chief reasons for all the recent effort 
to secure agreement about reducing 
armies and armaments. But the Ger- 
man Government, whether rightly or 
wrongly, has refused to postpone its re- 
turn to military service. It has taken 
part in all the recent negotiations for 
agreement about disarmament, and there 
were hopes that Sir John Simon’s visit 
to Berlin, as British Foreign Minister, 
would produce real results. But the 
French have kept on impressing upon 
their friends that their own army was 
certain to shrink, for natural causes, 
next year, while Germany was raising 
a great army in defiance of the peace 
treaties. Negotiation has proceeded on 
that basis, and the British Government 
(which desires at all costs to avoid any 
necessity for joining in the race to create 
new armaments) has been striving to 
make France agree to Germany’s claim 
to equality, while putting forward a 
greatly reduced scale of armaments fot 
adoption all round. If the German 
preparations had not been pushed for- 
ward so actively, the British compromise 
might quite possibly have prevailed. But 
in view of these activities in Germany, 
and of the hysteria which they were 
causing in France, the British Prime 
Minister issued a solemn statement, @ 
few days before Sir John Simon was 
due to start for Berlin, expounding the 
British policy and stating openly that 
Germany had made agreement much 
more difficult. 

That statement caused intense dis- 
pleasure in Berlin, and Hitler im- 
mediately postponed the meeting with 
Sir John Simon. Then developments of 
a most disquieting nature occurred at 
once. Germany openly announced the 
reconstitution of her Air Force, undef 
General Goering, in flat defiance of the 
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Versailles Treaty—which had been ex- 
pressly treated by both sides as the basis 
of the impending conversations. France 
retaliated by immediately announcing 
that military service would be lengthened 
to two years during the period in which 
her recruits will be below the normal 
strength. Germany thereupon retaliated 
by announcing the immediate restoration 
of military conscription, to provide an 
army of 36 divisions—which is gen- 
erally believed to mean a force of at 
Jeast 500,000 men, far in excess of any 
standing army which France could pos- 
sibly maintain. And within the follow- 
ing week Mussolini made the sudden 
decision to increase the Italian army to 
600,000 men, by calling up another class 
of conscripts. 

Such has been the broad sequence of 
events. Actually, Germany’s open re- 
turn to conscription makes very little 
difference; just as the open announce- 
ment by France that its young men must 
spend two years in the army during the 
next few years was all but inevitable. 
The reference to Germany in the British 
Note may have been an error in diplo- 
macy—or it may have been inevitable if 
the co-operation of France was to be 
retained when Sir John Simon went to 
Berlin. As things stand, neither Hitler’s 
snub to the British Foreign Office, nor 
his open defiance of the Versailles Treaty 
has deflected British foreign policy, and 
Sir John Simon is already carrying out 
his postponed visit. The only serious 
difference is that French public opinion 
has been greatly inflamed, and the 
British Minister has less cordial back- 
ing from France when he meets Hitler. 


O far as defiance of the Versailles 

-Treaty is concerned, sympathy in 
England is overwhelmingly on Ger- 
many’s side. The general feeling is that 
Germany was treated in the beginning 
with most excessive harshness, and that 
her claim to equality in armaments has 
been delayed far too long. Hitler’s insist- 
ence upon taking the law into his own 
hands is greatly regarded with approval, 
and it is felt that France has only herself 
to blame for the revival of Germany’s 
army at full strength. Disarmament 
has been postponed and prevented time 
after time because France would not re- 
duce her own armament for fear of 
Germany’s recovery, and to-day every 
other country is being forced into a 
competition in preparations for war be- 
cause of France’s determination to keep 
c That is cer- 
tainly the view most widely held in 
England to-day ; and although it ignores 
many factors which account for France’s 
fear, it is the view which will certainly 
gain ground, 
_ Only a month ago, the peaceful sur- 
tender of the Saar to Germany had 
helped enormously to produce an atmos- 
phere now favorable to peace and recon- 





ciliation. Recent weeks have trans- 
formed that atmosphere into one of fierce 
hatred and distrust. France’s fear of 
Germany has caused a revival of intense 
uneasiness, but there are not yet any im- 
mediate signs of danger. France’s Air 
Force is still far stronger than that of 
Germany, and any sudden attack under 
present conditions would almost cer- 
tainly be decided in the air. There is no 
probability whatever that Germany would 
attack France openly, even in assertion 
of her claims. There are,*however, two 
questions, which will cause endless anx- 
iety until they have been settled. 


RANCE still claims (and England, 

with her present inadequate Air 
Force, would probably supportthatclaim ) 
that Germany must not move troops into 
the “demilitarized zone” along the French 
frontier which was established by the 
Versailles Treaty. She, on the other 
hand, has created all along the frontier, 
a vast network of defensive fortifica- 
tions such as the world has never seen 
before. Tunnels, and underground rail- 
ways connect a complete system of al- 
most impregnable fortresses where great 
bodies of troops can be massed and moved 
along the frontier in safety. Germany 
claims, with good reason, that the exist- 
ence of these military fortifications on 
the French side of the Rhine, while 
Germany is obliged to leave her own side 
undefended, is a glaring insult and 
humiliation. 

Having won back the Saar coalfields, 
and having so openly and boldly re- 
pudiated the Versailles Treaty in regard 
to conscription, will she hesitate to 
undertake full freedom of action in the 
demilitarized zone? If she does so, will 
France strike against her while she is 
still in a position to attack with hopes 
of success? Hitler has apparently lost 
all patience with diplomatic negotiations. 
If he has acquired more self-confidence 
than actual conditions warrant, will he 
take action which may yet land Europe 
in another war? 

Apart from the demilitarized zone, the 
most serious source of danger is Austria. 
Evidence accumulates that the Austrian 
Nazis have been steadily gaining in 
Strength. Even under Chancellor Doll- 
fuss, itwas generally believed that roughly 
40 per cent of Austria was Socialist, and 
40 per cent Nazi, while Dollfuss and his 
Christian Democrats held the balance 
with a following of barely 20 per cent 
of the whole. Since his death, Dr. 
Schuchsnigg has carried a tremendous 
burden with admirable public spirit. But 
he has had to lean more and more towards 
the Nazi side. Many of the Austrian 
Nazis are strong nationalists who re- 
sent bitterly any notion that Austria 
should lose its identity as a German 
province. But Hitler himself is an 
Austrian by birth, and the inducements 
offered to patriotic Austrians for join- 


ing in the Reich are not likely to ignore 
the tender feelings of Austrian patriots. 
Almost at any time we may hear that a 
change of Government has taken place 
in Austria, which will almost certainly 
result in a triumph for the Nazis—at 
least to some extent. A_ revolution, 
similar to the plot which so nearly suc- 
ceeded when Dollfuss was murdered in 
his Chancellery last summer, may even 
now break out and this time it may 
succeed, 

Should that happen, the outlook would 
indeed be full of anxiety. France, in her 
present mood, might easily rush to ex- 
tremes if she saw that Germany was 
about to gain the acquisition of so much 
territory and of a further eight million 
people. Italy no less would be up in 
arms at the prospect of Germany reach- 
ing to the Brenner Pass, with every 
prospect of active Nazi penetration 
among the discontented Austrian mi- 
nority in the Alps, whom she has ruled 
against their will since 1919. But even 
if such a situation should come to pass, 
war would still be far from inevitable 
if only the warlike fever which has swept 
both France and Germany in the past 
month can be allayed. 


OONER or later, the injustice in- 

herent in the Peace Treaties of 
1919 will have to be rectified, by the 
necessary operations of natural causes. 
In repudiating her position of inferiority 
under the Versailles Treaty, Germany 
has the sympathy of almost every coun- 
try in Europe except France. The prac- 
tical application of her new freedom is 
largely a matter of method, requiring 
patience and prudence no less than cour- 
age. Her freedom of action within the 
demilitarized zone cannot be denied to 
her for much longer. In Austria, also, 
the urgent necessity of union either with 
Germany or with a Danubian Con- 
federation of some sort must sooner or . 
later prevail. Chancellor Schuchsnigg’s 
recent visit to London is believed to have 
resulted in British consent to his restor- 
ing compulsory military service if the 
need arises. 

Great changes, in fact, are very 
rapidly taking place, and most of them 
are not only overdue but need not in 
themselves occasion alarm. What is 
alarming is the revival of racial hatreds 
and of that “exaggerated nationalism” 
which the reigning Pope has so per- 
petually condemned. True disarmament, 
as he declared in his first public pro- 
nouncement, consists in the disarmament 
of the spirit.. In a few more weeks, at 
his own command, the whole Catholic 
Church in every part of the world will 
be joining in an international. triduum 
of prayer for peace at Lourdes. Who 
shall say that the combined prayers of 
all the faithful to Our Lady of Peace 
may not prove more potent than all the 
conferences of the politicians? 


Everyman—A Moral Play 


By Joseph B. Collins, D.D., Ph.D. 


Everyman is generally considered 
the finest of the medieval Moralities. It 
is a most characteristic piece of medieval 
literature, which truly enough bears a 
message that is timeless, and hence of in- 
terest to us of today. This play might be 
better known, too, for it expresses what 
has always been stated as the chief aim 
of the drama: to instruct and to give 
pleasure. 

This aim: to teach and to please has 
been a cardinal principle of dramatic 
criticism since Aristotle, our first pro- 
fessional dramatic critic. At various 
times and periods in the history of the 
drama, emphasis has been laid upon one 
or the other of these separate aims and 
ideals. And in justification of one or the 
other of these, many an extended con- 
troversy has been raised. During the 
Renaissance, this theory was expanded in 
full with equal stress and insistence on 
each part: it must not only aim to teach 
but also to give pleasure in doing it. 
This was known as the “sugar-coated 
pill theory” of the Italian Renaissance 
theorists. During the period of the 
Restoration, the pleasure-giving ideal re- 
ceived most practical attention, although 
the pendulum was to swing back again 
in the 18th century to the ethical pur- 
pose of the theatre. This was uppermost 
especially in the sentimental drama which 
held sway until the reappearance of 
realism with Ibsen and Shaw in our 
own time. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the main 
purpose of the drama was decidedly to 
teach, with, it must be added, a comic 
element in sufficient proportions to give 
relief, as well as to give experience to 
the rough farce and natural humor of 
which our medieval ancestors were very 
fond. This eminently didactic charac- 
ter of the medieval drama arises from its 
origin and nature. After the complete 
disappearance of the drama during the 
early Middle Ages, it was reborn in the 
liturgy of the Church, and from these 
religious beginnings, the drama walked 
hand in hand with religion and morality 
until the time of Shakespeare, a period 
stretching from after the Norman Con- 
quest until late in the 16th century— 
nearly five hundred years. During those 
centuries, in the main, the church or 
church-yard or movable scaffolds were 
the only popular theatres, while the 
matter of the Old and New Testaments 
and of the saints made up the plot and 
characters of the medieval plays. 

In describing the religious origin of 
the modern drama, Mr. A. E. Pollard 


instances a visit to any Catholic Church 
during the Christmas time, observing 
there the familiar Nativity scene: the 
Christ-child, *the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Joseph, the shepherds, and even the ox 
and the ass. Then let one go back in 
spirit to the days of St. Francis of Assisi 
when this was not a static scene portrayed 
only by statues, but dramatized by living 
persons. Thus, the charming story of 
the birth of the Infant Savior was set 
forth in a lively yet simple and restrained 
dramatic action. As time went on, the 
scene developed beyond the bare narra- 
tive depicted in the gospel, and the 
characters were given names and no 
little humor was added; although the 
simple, stirring beauty of the main 
episode was not lost sight of. The best 
known of these Nativity plays is the 
Shepherd’s play in the Townley cycle 
which has what is generally considered 
the finest example of comedy in the early 
religious drama. 


HIS play opens with the stage divid- 
ed, the three shepherds on one side, 
the house of Mak and his wife Gill on the 
other. It is night, and the shepherds 
complain of the cold. Mak, a rather 
listless character, who has a reputation 
for sheep-stealing, appears and converses 
with the shepherds. Finally, they decide 
to sleep a while, as the sheep are grazing 
peacefully. But they insist that Mak lie 
in their midst. Soon the shepherds are 
fast asleep. Mak then rises quietly, and 
going out, steals a sheep. He is very 
poor, he reasons with himself, and his 
wife and children have not had meat in 
many months. He carries the sheep to 
his house, and finds Gill, his wife, sitting 
up “set for to spin.” Mak shows her 
the stolen sheep. She tells him that he 
will be surely hanged if caught, which 
sets poor Mak all a-tremble. She, how- 
ever, conceives the happy idea of placing 
the sheep in the cradle, and they will 
announce it as their latest-born child. 
Mak now goes back to the sleeping 
shepherds, and after a few hours all 
wake and rise. The sheep is found to 
be missing. Of course, Mak is accused. 
He brings them to his house to search 
it. They look in vain for the lost sheep. 
They pause to congratulate Mak and Gill 
on their little son. There are humorous 
references to the cradle, as when Gill 
expostulates on her honesty: 


If ever I you beguiled, 
That I eat this child 
That lies in this cradle. 
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The shepherds leave, but recall tha 
they did not give a present to the baby, 
Both Mak and his wife, alarmed, refuy 
any Offering, but one of the shepherds 
offers a sixpence. Then, claiming , 


traditional right, he goes over to th 
cradle to kiss the baby. He pulls away 
the blanket, and finds his sheep. 


What is this? he has a long snout! .., 
Yes, he is deformed. . . . Saw I never in 
a cradle a horned lad until now! 


With these and similar observation 
the shepherds must have given grea 
glee to the good folk in the audience 
Mak explains that the child was changei 
by a fairy, but the shepherds see their 
mark on the ear of the sheep, and they 
toss Mak in a blanket and depart. A 
few minutes later they hear the souni 
of music, and the angel appears singing, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo. The Christ-chili 
is born. The shepherds follow the ange, 
and they find the Child with Mary aml 
Joseph in the stable. Here they are seen 
kneeling and offering their simple gifts 
The first shepherd offers “a bob d 
cherries,” another presents Him witha 
“little bird,” and the third shepherd offer 
a ball. 


Hail, put forth Thy doll (hand) 
I bring but a ball: 
Have and play with-all. 


In this single example one gets a 
insight into the simple, unpretentiow 
character of the medieval drama. Ow 
dramatists in the ages of faith saw noth 
ing incongruous in the admixture of tle 
worldly with what was purely religion 
of humor with pathos, or in bringing 
fore their eyes in dramatic form tt 
sacred scenes and mysteries of their tt 
ligion. It was the chief way to teat 
what they considered all important: th 
dealings of God with men as portraytl 
in the pages of the Scriptures, in th 
story of the Redeemer from the Nativil 
to the Ascension. For them certaitll 
the drama had a two-fold purpose: # 
teach and by so doing, to please. 


UR modern drama is the direct é 

scendant of these plays of long ag 
which were born in the Church and ca 
fully nurtured in the lap of religion. 
deed, one wonders at the very apparet 
lack of resemblance in the features‘ 
the mother drama of long ago, and I 
children of today. Yet all resemblat 
is not lost. Witness the extraordina 
prestige of the famous Passion Play# 
Oberammergau, or the popularity 
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Veronica’s Veil, produced under the 
auspices of the Passionist Fathers at 
Union City, New Jersey. These dramas 
remain essentially what the mystery plays 
were for centuries in western Europe 
and in England. The Miracle, staged 
afew years ago by Max Reinhardt, which 
featured Lady Diana Manners, was not 
far removed from its medieval prede- 
cessors; and we have today at least 
a lineal descendant of the early religious 
drama in Green Pastures with its literal 
interpretation of biblical history in terms 
of the negro’s alleged conception of God. 











HE origin of the Morality, however, 

apart from its rise under the direc- 
tion of the Church, is not clear. Professor 
Schelling defines a Morality play as the 
representation of conduct in life in the 
guise of allegory and under the figure of 
abstract virtues and vices. The Morality 
does indeed represent on the stage moral 
conduct, using allegorical interpretation, 
but it is not always limited to the per- 
sonification of virtues and vices. Other 













Wisdom, Reason, Shame, for example, 
are made to act and speak. Some of 
these we shall see in Everyman. The 
Morality, it is generally believed, has a 
later origin than either the mystery 
or the miracle plays. Most authorities 
now hold that the Morality developed 
naturally out of these, as they in turn 
introduced allegorical figures and 
abstractions into their cast of charac- 
ters. I feel strongly that the Morality 
owes much to the allegorical sermons 
and theological treatises of the medieval 
preachers and theologians. Thus, the 
very popular Meditationes Vitae Christi 
(a mystical biography of Christ), until 
‘recently attributed to St. Bonaventure, 
actually written in the 14th century, was 
a source where such that we find in the 
moralities can be found. It has, for in- 
stance, a disputation depicted as in 
heaven before the descent of the Word- 
Christ upon earth to save mankind. This 
conversation is carried on by four figures 
who are living personifications of Truth, 
Mercy, Justice, and Peace. It may be 
added that this goes back directly to a 
sermon by St. Bernard on the Annuncia- 
tion, Furthermore, this great work does 
not confine itself to the scriptural narra- 
tive in treating of the life of Christ; but 
the author uses his imagination, and 
adds material chiefly in the form of con- 
versation and dramatic dialogue to serve 
as basis for prayer and meditation. 
Whatever, therefore, be the precise 
origin of the Morality, this much is 
true, that this type of play is a stirring 
sermon in dramatic form. Unfor- 
tunately, only a few of the countless 
Scores of Moralities which were written 
and acted in England have survived. We 
do not know the full extent of the range 
of their subject matter ; and we can only 
speculate on the nature of those morali- 

















































































































































































































































figures such as Death, the Five Senses,’ 


ties which Shakespeare saw in Stratford 
as a boy, or those which so materially 
influenced the poet Edmund Spenser. 

Everyman is admittedly the finest of 
the Moralities. It is doubtless derived 
from a Dutch play, although some 
scholars maintain both go back to a com- 
mon original. It is thoroughly English 
in spirit, and was very popular with 
English audiences, as its four extant 
editions, all shortly after the year 1500, 
attest. Its date of composition, too, is 
unknown, but it can safely be placed 
shortly before the close of the 15th 
century. 

The dramatis personae of Everyman 
shows its religious and allegorical charac- 
ter. Thus, in order of appearance are: 
God (voice only), messenger, Everyman, 
Death, Good Fellowship, Kindred, Cou- 
sin, Goods (Riches), Good Deeds, Knowl- 
edge, Confession, Beauty, Strength, 
Discretion, Five Wits, and an angel. 
The meaning of the play is announced 
before the prologue: “Here beginneth 
a treatise how the high Father of heaven 
sendeth Death to summon every creature 
to come and give account of their lives 
in this world, and is in the manner of a 
moral play.” 

Everyman, the chief character, who is 
a figure of every man or woman, is seen 
at the opening of the play as a youth, 
gay, dapper, pleasure-loving. He has a 
lute slung over his shoulder, and has a 
song on his lips. His first words to the 
sombre figure of Death who brings his 
summons, are light and flippant. Soon, 
the awful truth of the call of Death 
dawns upon him. He must go on a long 
journey, never to return, to render an 
account of his stewardship. 


oO 


And look thou be sure of thy reckoning, 

For before God, thou shall answer and 
show 

Thy many bad deeds, and good but a few; 

How thou hast spent thy life, and in what 
wise, 


Before the chief Lord of paradise. 


HERE is high dramatic effect here, 
as Everyman pleads with Death for 
time. He asks for twelve years at first, 
then, for a shorter period, and finally, at 
least until the morrow! He attempts to 
bribe Death with the offer of a thousand 
pounds. But Death is obdurate. ‘This 
is the day, that no man living may 
escape away.” Our sympathy for Every- 
man grows into pity as he prays to be 
allowed to:.take some one with him to 
bear him company on this dread journey. 
Death consents to this, and disappears, 
with a last warning that he take the road 
at once. 
We next see Everyman alone, medita- 
tive and disconsolate. 


Lord, help, that all wrought! 

For though I mourn, it availeth naught; 
The day passeth, and is almost gone. 

I know not what to do. 


He then sees Good Fellowship ap- 
proaching. Ah, thinks Everyman, he 
and I are old friends. We have been 
together in sport and play. I shall ask 
him to go with me on my long travel. 
Good Fellowship greets Everyman pro- 
fusely; remarks on his piteous counte- 
nance, and swears that he will help him 
in anything, even descend into hell it- 
self to show his friendship. Everyman 
makes known his plight, and begs Good 
Fellowship to go with him on this long, 
hard way, “to give a straight count, 
without delay.” Good Fellowship sighs. 
“Ah, this is another matter. No, I will 
not go with thee, even if thou gavest me 
a new gown.” 


VERYMAN turns sadly away. At 
least my kindred, he murmurs to 
himself, my own flesh and blood will help 
me ; and he goes over to meet Kindred and 
Cousin. They protest their mutual love, 
but when Everyman makes known his de- 
sire, Kindred remarks that he would 
rather live for five years on bread and 
water than go with him, Then he appeals 
to Cousin, but she begs to be excused, for 
she has a cramp in her toe! The simple 
humor of the situation adds to the irony, 
and heightens the tender pathos of the 
scene as Everyman is again forsaken. 
He suddenly recalls with joyful trepi- 
dation how all his life long, he has 
served Riches and the goods of this 
world. Surely he can find recompense 
for his service. He calls Riches. Riches 
answers. He is trussed and piled high 
with bags and chests and packs, so that 
he can hardly stir. But he manages to 
free himself, and Everyman tells his 
story. 


Nay, Everyman, I sing another song! 

I follow no man on such voyages; 

For, if I went with thee 

Thou shouldst fare much the worse be- 
cause of me! 


And thus mockingly, Riches takes his 
leave, and we feel a dark foreshadowing 
of the doom which surely awaits the un- 
happy man for his misplaced confidence 
and trust. 

The fortunes of the hero of the play, 
for such is Everyman, are at their 
lowest now, and he is on the brink of 
despair. He espies a figure lying 
prostrate on the ground at his feet. It 
is the maid—Good Deeds—who has been 
entirely neglected by Everyman. She 
shamefully calls from the ground, un- 
able to stir, soiled and trampled upon and 
bound by the sins of Everyman. His 
account book lies under her feet. Every- 
man stoops to scan its pages, but can- 
not find a single line of writing! The 
simple dramatic power of this’ scene is 
found only in the greatest plays; those 
which fulfill Shakespeare’s requirement 
that they hold the mirror up to nature 
to show virtue and vice their own proper 
feature and lineament. 
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Although Good Deeds cannot rise, she 
advises Everyman to seek out her sister, 
Knowledge, and from this point onward, 
his case is more encouraging. Knowledge 
instructs Everyman and leads him to 
Confession, “that cleansing river.” 

Here, Everyman confesses his sins, 
and promises amendment of life. Con- 
fession reaches to him a whip, Penance, 
with which Everyman scourges himself 
with vigor. 


Thanked be God for his gracious work! 

For now I will my penance begin; 

This hath rejoiced and lighted my heart, 

Though the knots be painful and hard 
within. 


This marks the turn in the play. Every- 
man rises, resolute, to go on with his 
journey alone. But, Good Deeds, now 
recovered and strong, promises to ac- 
company him, and to plead his cause. 
Then, together with Knowledge, and 
Discretion, Five Wits (his five senses) 
and Beauty, he begins his final pil- 
grimage. 

The procession wends its way onward 
as Everyman travels through life, still 
fulfilling the summons of Death. At 


last, tired and weary, he feels that the ~ 


end of the road is at hand, and at his 
request, is piously fortified with the last 
sacraments. 


Alas! I am so faint I may not stand. 
My limbs under me doth fold. 

Friends, let us not turn again to this land; 
Not for all the world’s gold. 

For in this cave must I creep 

And turn to earth, and there to sleep. 


HE grave opens before them. 

Beauty is first to protest that she 
will not accompany him to the grave. 
One by one, Strength leaves him, fol- 
lowed by Discretion; then, his five senses 
slowly withdraw. Everyman, calmly 
dignified, descends into the grave. Only 
Good Deeds accompanies him. She car- 
ries his book of reckoning. 


In manus tuas, of might most (most 
Almighty ) 
For ever, commendo spiritum meum. 


“Into Thy hands, Thou most Almighty 
forever, I commend my spirit.” These 
are his last words. There is a sound 
of music, and an angel’s voice is heard 
from the tomb, announcing that Every- 
man has come to the end of his pil- 
grimage, his “reckoning crystal clear.” 

This most effective drama, which must 
be seen or at best studied to be ap- 
preciated, was revived in 1901 by the 
members of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society of London, under the ‘direction 
of Mr. William Poel. It had a great 
success, was even a sensation, all over 
England. In this country it has been 
staged a number of times, particularly 
by Colleges and Little Theatre groups, 














Song of the Heart 


By Frances Marie Shannon 


May! 

I shall take thy roses to her, 
Blushed crimson by the kiss 
Of dawning day; 

And I shall carry pink carnations 
Plucked from thy gardens— 
Gay, goldenly gay 
With joy-flushed beauty 
From the blown day. 


But, May! 
The loveliest ‘flowers that bloom 
Can never say 
The message writ within my heart 
For Mother’s day! 
Nay! 
Nor word, nor art 
Portray 
My love. 


Thinkest thou, May, 
When thou dost play thy silver lute 
At Mary’s Court 
To pay 
Earth’s tribute 
To thy Queen 
That thou couldst make sweet melody 
Of my heart’s love— 

So that the Lady, Mother of Mankind 
Might take this human little song of mine, 
Tuned to the Divine 
And sing it in my Mother’s heart? 


Ah! May, 
Play exquisitely upon thy silver lute 
A lilting, lightsome lay! 
“I love you, love you, love you, 
Mother darling, every day,—every day.” 








with arresting effectiveness. Certainly 
it ought to share the popularity of such 
well-known modern Morality plays as 
Yeats’ The Hour Glass, Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s The Servant in the House, 
Lady Gregory’s The Traveling Man, or 
Padraic Colum’s A Miracle of the Corn, 
to mention but a few. Everyman is a 


deathless classic of the Middle Ages wil 
its roots deep in human nature. It nee 
to be revived occasionally, if for no oti 
reason than to aid the modern theatre! 
regaining what is well-nigh lost—t 
healthy purpose which is expressed if 
principle: The drama aims to teach# 
well as to please. 
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Communism 
Mobilizes the Screen 


By G. M. Godden 


A WORLD-WIDE Society, well 
organized and lavishly financed, that de- 
voted all its energies to the skilful dis- 
semination of disease germs would be 
instantly suppressed. But organizations, 
the sole object of which is to introduce 
a deadly disease into the “body politic,” 
as the State was once called, are per- 
mitted to function in America and in 
England with incredible freedom. Sub- 
versive ideas and emotions are pre- 
sented to thousands of men and women, 
boys and girls, with an appeal that must 
be almost, if not quite, irresistible to 
those who are enduring wage-cuts, and 
unemployment. The promoters of these 
ideas and emotions have found an un- 
rivalled international instrument in the 
screen. 

The Soviet Government, always in- 
tent on the effort to create world-revolu- 
tion, has not been slow to grasp the 
unique propaganda value of the Cinema. 
Soviet propagandists declared that “Film 
propaganda clarifies all our activities; it 
opens for us a road by which we can 
penetrate the masses; it increases our 
influence upon the people; it reinforces 
that influence with a minmum of effort; 
it popularizes our ‘mots d’ordre.’” (La 
Film au Service de la Revolution.) 

As early as 1927 the Soviet Govern- 
ment was building a Hollywood outside 
Moscow, for the purpose of making films 
for export; in other words for spread- 
ing germs of Communism throughout 
the world. In the following year a Con- 
gress of Soviet Cinema Departments 
was held, at which it was resolved that 
“the chief object of the industry must be 
to serve the purpose of agitation,” and 
that it must therefore “work in close as- 
sociation with the organizations of the 
Communist Party.” Eighteen months 
later, a flood of Soviet films invaded 
England, through the medium of small 


““Workers’ Film Societies” operating all 


over the country. Pudovkin’s master- 
Piece of the propaganda of revolution— 
Mother, was shown, in spite of the ban of 
the British censor; and also Pudovkin’s 
Storm Over Asia, attacking British 
troops. A Workers News Bulletin re- 
corded the Communist leadership of Un- 
employed demonstrations; CBD was 
shown, being described as an “enthrall- 
ing romance, based upon the mutiny of 
troops who refuse to carry out the orders 


of their officers”; the superb General 
Line by Eisenstein, with its mockery of 
prayer, was given; and also that master- 
piece of film art, The End of St. Peters- 
burg, an epic of the growth of the revolu- 
tionary mind, for which it is justly 
claimed that “the psychological effect 
upon the spectator is overwhelming.” 
Recently, the 16mm reel has made avail- 
able, for small halls and even for private 
houses, both the great Soviet propaganda 
films, and also communist films of lesser 
distinction but equally effective in agita- 
tional value, suchas Soviet Russia Past 
and Present, and Lebediev’s Son of a 
Soldier. These small 16mm screens can 
be put up at a moment’s notice; and the 
film can be successfully shown, and its 
revolutionary message put across, in 
premises where police detection is almost 
impossible. 


N America the “New Theatre and 

Film and Photo League” is busy pre- 
senting films which aim at producing the 
revolutionary mind of Atheist Commu- 
nism. America To-day shows strike 
scenes ; the Soviet Satirical Film entitled 
Two Thieves, preceded by a short talk 
on religion introducing the picture, has 
been given at the Workers’ School, 
Philadelphia; an All Eisenstein Pro- 
gramme is announced for the New 
School for Social Research, N. Y.; Three 
Songs About Lenin by Vertov, given in 
N. Y., is described as “Leninism in emo- 
tional, visual, and oral terms,” and as 
“a film that carries to the world the 
magnificent progress of seventeen years 
of Socialist construction in the Soviet 
Union . . . as lyrical as it is dynamic, 
simple as it is profound, and universal 
in its appeal.” Deserter, Pudovkin’s first 
sound film to reach America, deals with 
a strike of marine workers; T7iiunder- 
storm, arrived recently from _ the 
U.S.S.R., symbolizes “the complete iso- 
lation that all individuals of sensitive- 
ness experienced in pre-revolutionary 
Russia.” These are just indications of 
the use of the film in America in the 
cause of atheist Communist propaganda. 

“The Revolutionary film movement 
marches onwards!” is the opening phrase 
of the report of the first National Film 
Conference convened by the Film and 
Photo Leagues of America. The Con- 
ference was held in October last, in Chi- 
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cago; and delegates from Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston and New York 
were “pledged to devote themselves tire- 
lessly to building and strengthening the 
Workers’ Film Movement in America.” 
Nearly forty reels of documented film, 
produced during the past year, were 
brought for exhibition and discussion to 
the Conference; reels which gave “vivid 
evidence of the reality of the revolu- 
tionary Film movement in America.” 
It was pointed out, at the Conference, 
that the American “Film and Photo 
Leagues, rooted in the intellectual and 
social basis of the Soviet film, begin with 
the simple news-reel document, photo- 
graphing events as they appear to the 
lens, true to the nature of the revolu- 
tionary medium they exploit in a revolu- 
tionary way.” 

The mandate of the Conference was 
that the major task before the Film and 
Photo Leagues of America, in this com- 
ing period, must be the continuous and 
widespread production of news-reels and 
documents of the class-struggle in ac- 
tion... The tremendous growth of the 
working-class movement, coupled with 
the increase of strikes and class-warfare 
makes it imperative for the Film and 
Photo Leagues to concentrate its best 
film and photo forces on the field of 
battle.” 


ERE, at last, we have the makers of 

civil war coming out into the open. 

Here is avowed propaganda for “class- 
warfare” ; propaganda conveyed in every 
so-called Workers’ Film, whether the 
crude efforts of a local news-reel, or the 
superb achievements of an Eisenstein or 
a Pudovkin, achievements which raise 
the sectional hatreds and cruelties of 
class-war to imaginary epic heights the 
distortions of which in no way diminish 
their effect on semi-educated audiences. 
America is to be carefully organized, 
on the film front, for the preparatory 
manoeuvres of a campaign of civil war. 
Every local Film and Photo League 
—mark the absence of any warning note 
of Communism in that innocuous title 
—is to have a “shock production troupe 
of the most talented cameramen in the 
organization whose main function will be 
the production of news-reels, and docu- 
ments.” And each group is to establish 
a training school “to develop potential 
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members of the news-reel troupe.” The 
National Committee of the John Reed 
Club, and the American League of Work- 
ers’ Theatres were asked to assist; and 
the National League was authorized to 
eo ahead and make plans for the pro- 
duction of “four 35mm documents on 
coal, steel, the farm question, the South.” 
The “South” doubtless means the utiliz- 
ing of racial hatreds for the purposes of 
the Class-War. It was decided that 
16mm should be the basic stock, used 
locally by the Leagues for the coming 
period. The 35mm was adopted for the 
National Scale, to be reduced to 16mm 
“for mass distribution.” 

The recent position in Los Angeles, 
where although over twenty reels of 
revolutionary film were produced, the 
exhibition of these reels was chiefly 
limited to California, is to be avoided, 
in the future, by the setting up of an 
American National Film Exchange “to 
ensure wide national circulation of all 
films produced by the various Leagues.” 
The central apparatus in New York is 
to function as a clearing-house; and to 
hold, whenever possible, negatives from 
which prints can be quickly struck for 
distribution. This is, of course, to facil- 
itate rapid concentration of agitational 
material in any area where the possibil- 
ities of fomenting strike action, develop- 
ing into street fighting, seem favorable. 

The work of a Headquarters Staff 
nust necessarily include plans for de- 
fense as well as for attack. The organi- 
zers of this National Conference were 
far too astute to overlook the importance 
of checking patriotic films, which are to 
be labelled for this purpose as “anti- 
working-class.” For this work it was 
agreed to “draw more liberal pacifist, 
anti-war, anti-Fascist organizations into 
the fight . . . and not as in the past care- 
lessly dissipate time and energy in con- 
ducting huge mass campaigns... single- 
handedly.” The attacks to be made on 
patriotic films were made subject to 
stringent regulations:—they must be 
“conducted only in conjunction with 
other organizations, never alone.” Here 
we have, of course, the “United Front” 
tactics, dealt with in last month’s issue 
of The Sign. It is interesting to note 
that the Los Angeles Film and Photo 
League was urged “to wedge its way 
more sharply into the film industry” ; 
and to make lasting contacts within 
the Motion Picture Workers’ Industrial 
Union of Hollywood. 


NATIONAL Executive Commit- 

tee, wth a resident National Bu- 
reau, a National Secretary and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the various Leagues 
“supplemented by endorsers and advis- 
ers,” was established. Finally, it was re- 
solved to publish a monthly National Film 
Bulletin of organization and agitation, 
under the direction of the National Edu- 
cational Chairman; and resolutions were 





passed “affiliating the National and Photo 
League to the American Section of the 
Workers’ International Relief, the local 
Film and Photo League affiliating to the 
local W.I.R.” 

It is of urgent interest to all Ameri- 
cans, and to the Catholics of America in 
particular, to know exactly what this 
innocent sounding order for affiliation 
means. It means direction from, and 
subordination to, the militantly atheist 
Communist International in Moscow. 
For the so-called “Workers’ Interna- 
tional Relief,’ usually known as the 
W.LR., is the Meshrapom, the Soviet 
organization which distributes, through- 
out the world, Communist propaganda 
including film propaganda, together 
with relief for workers on strike, or en- 
gaged in insurrection. The W.1I.R., with 
its world-wide Sections, is completely 
under the orders of Moscow. The Amer- 
ican Section has a National Office in 
New York. As far back as 1921-22, at 
the time of the great Russian famine, 
the W.I.R. was exploiting the sufferings 


of the famine victims as a means of in-. 


troducing Communist propaganda into 
America. 


HE International Secretary of the 

W.I.R. the well-known leader, Willie 
Miinzenberg, claims, in his official report 
to the Communist International, that 
“The campaign for the famine relief 
enabled us for the first time to conduct 
Communist propaganda among the Trade 
Union workers of North America, and 
to unite these workers under the control 
of the Communist Party.” Just so, the 
affiliation of the American. Workers’ 
Film and Photo League to the W.LR. 
places all the American Film Leagues 
under the control of the Communist 
Party, and its central power-house the 
Communist International in Moscow. It 
is this control and direction, subsidized 
by the funds which Soviet Russia can 
always afford for efforts to create World 
Revolution, which gives their importance 
to the network of Communist film so- 
cieties now operating in America. And, 
it cannot be too often repeated, the word 
Communism includes always and every- 
where militant atheism. 

The Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mathew Woll 
warned American citizens of the extent 
of Communist propaganda through the 
screen, in his evidence before the Con- 
gressional Committee of 1930. This evi- 
dence described Communist films, shown 
in New York in which a missionary was 
depicted as a drunkard, and in which the 
destruction of churches in Soviet Russia 
was shown as an example to be followed, 
and the cross was made the subject of 
mockery. (Congressional ‘Committee 
Hearings, Part III, Vol. 2.) The de- 
risive attack on religion is a constant 
feature of the great Soviet films, which 
are now shown in all countries, with cap- 





tions in the various languages, to large 
audiences, if the 35mm reel is used, and 
to small gatherings of workers in little 
halls or even in rooms, with the 16mm 
screen. It is an attack which is none 
the less deadly because it is derisive. In 
the great film by Eisenstein, The Gen- 
eral Line, the theme of which has noth- 
ing to do, apparently, with religion, there 
is a prolonged ridicule of prayer, and re- 
peated mockery of the crucifix, of an icon 
of Our Lady, and of the priest. This 
picture is, of course, a masterpiece of 
propaganda for class-war and fratri- 
cidal hate; and for the creation of the 
state of mind which welcomes a Com- 
munist revolution. It is also a master- 
piece of militant atheism. In that other 
great film by Eisenstein, Battleship 
Potemkin, a superb film of successful 
naval mutiny, the theme again has no 
necessary connection with religion. In 
this film of marvellous power, rhythm, 
and beauty, some of the captions are 
parodies of prayer, not omitting the 
Pater noster; and there is a vicious 
parody of a priest, holding up a crucifix, 
which is afterwards shown, in a 
separate shot, lying upon the deck. The 
caption to this shot of the overthrown 
crucifix is “Fear the Lord.” 

It has been shown in the smallest 
and cheapest cinemas of the Argentine 
seaports where it “must have been seen 
by every worker of every nationality 
. . . by every sailor ashore.” A no less 
intensive attack on religion is delivered 
in Lebediev’s film Son of a Soldier, in- 
nocently advertised as “a dramatic and 
humorous picture of child life in 1905.” 
Right through this “humorous picture of 
child life” is derision of God, and of 
religion. The opening shots deride re- 
ligious education, guying a priest-school- 
master, captions blaspheming God are 
used. Was it only coincidence that these 
two films, both deriding the Christian 
faith, were chosen for a Film Show or- 
ganized by the Communist organization, 
well-known in America, International 
Labor defense, for an exhibition in 
London on Christmas Day? 


ISENSTEIN has described the film 

propaganda of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as a “first task” of the Soviet dicta- 
torship. This is no mere figure of speech. 
Eisenstein claims that the Communist 
films have “forced the spectator to think 
in a certain direction,” and that they have 
“developed a powerful weapon for the 
propagation of ideas”; in other words 
for the propagation of atheist Commu- 
nism, of revolutionary civil war, of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat in a God- 
less State. These are precisely the first 
tasks of Soviet propaganda in all coun- 
tries. Moving pictures are an unrivalled 
instrument for. carrying out this task. 
Are the Catholics of America going to 
permit the continued use of the screen 
for Communist ends? 
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AARON: PROPHET and PRIEST 


The Hebrew High Priest in Person and 
Functions is a Type of Christ’s Passton 


By Herbert McDevitt, C.P. 


Sux Priesthood has at all times 
elicited the reverence and homage of 
other men. For those who take the prin- 
cipal part in religious rites set forth in 
some measure the glory and majesty of 
the deity and inspire their fellow 
creatures with veneration and’awe. Such 
a solemn office was usually entrusted to 
the eldest son of the family. He acted 
for the rest and sacrificed for them. But 
among pagan nations certain individuals 
were designated to serve in the temples 
and to preside over the mysteries held in 
them. 

After the Israelites had left idolatrous 
Egypt, they received from God a definite 
and uniform manner of worship. He 
gave them minute directions for the days 
and seasons of rejoicing and mourning, 
for the tabernacle and holy place, for the 
ceremonies and offerings, for the sacred 
vessels, candlesticks, and censers, for the 
vestments, jewels, and services of the 
priests. The pious practices and bloody 
victims of the Mosaic law were figura- 
tive of the sufferings and death of the 
promised Redeemer and explain many 
details of the Sacred Passion. In these 
ordinances God revealed the coming of 
the perfect and eternal priesthood of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and His clean and ac- 
ceptable oblation on the altar of the 
cross. 

The embodiment of the divine instruc- 
tions concerning worship was the priest. 
His whole duty was to teach the people 
what their Creator, the Lord God, re- 
quired of them and to perform the func- 
tions of the sanctuary. This mission had 
been given to Aaron, when God said to 
Moses: “Aaron, the Levite, is thy 
brother. I know that he is eloquent. He 
shall speak in thy stead to the people, and 
shall be thy mouthpiece, but thou shalt 
be to him in all things that pertain to 
God. Behold, I have appointed thee the 


‘god of Pharao, and Aaron, thy brother, 


shall be thy prophet.” (Exod. 4:7.) He 
was truly a prophet in the sense that he 
delivered to the people all the words, 
which God had spoken to his brother. 
He was also a prophet from the fact that 
ne took a leading part in those acts of re- 
ligion, which forecast the great sacri- 
fice of Christ. 

Aaron was the most favored of men, 
because God separated him and raised 
him to the priesthood. Unlike other 


priests of those times, the choice of their 
fellowmen, Aaron was the first one men- 
tioned in history as having been chosen 
by God. It was said to Moses: “Take 
thy brother, Aaron, and his sons from 
among the children of Israel, that they 
may minister to me in the priest’s office.” 
(Exod. 28.) This selection caused some 
disappointment and murmuring, as the 
people thought such a position should be 
given to the sons of Ruben, the first born 
of Jacob. Moses therefore summoned 
the princes of the twelve tribes, and de- 
clared to them that God would show them 
whom He had chosen for the priesthood. 
The staff of each prince with the name 
of his tribe inscribed on it was placed 
against the tabernacle, and it was un- 
derstood that whichever one put forth 
leaves and blossomed was the choice of 
God. On the following day, they beheld 
the staff of Aaron with buds and blos- 
soms, and so he and his descendants were 
confirmed in the priesthood. The tribe 
of Levi, whom he represented, were 
thenceforth the custodians and servants 
of the sanctuary. The rod of Aaron was 
then placed in the ark of the covenant 
and kept for perpetual remembrance. 


ARON and his four sons were now 
robed in garments of fine woven 
linen and in the holy vestments exqui- 
sitely embroidered in gold and violet and 
purple and scarlet twice dyed, and 
adorned with jewels of purest gold and 
precious stones, unsurpassed “for glory 
and beauty” by anything ever before 
seen. The ceremonies of their consecra- 
tion took place for seven days, when their 
heads and their hands were anointed 
with oil, and offerings and gifts were 
placed in their hands and elevated to the 
Lord. Each day they were purified and 
sanctified by the special sacrifices offered 
for them. 

God decreed that only the priests could 
offer the sacrifices of incense, oblations, 
and holocausts. They alone were per- 
mitted within the veil of the sanctuary, 
and once a year the High Priest could 
enter into the Holy of Holies. It was 
their obligation to pray daily for the 
twelve tribes of Israel as well as for the 
individuals who sought divine mercy and 
aid. In processions and festivals, Aaron, 
the High Priest, was the central figure, 
and among the Israelites Moses alone 
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exceeded him in honor, dignity, and 
power. Sucha High Priest was destined 
in the divine plan to be one of the chief 
figures in the Passion and Death of 
Christ. 


ANY years passed, Annas became 
the lawful successor of Aaron. 
After some time, however, he was dis- 
placed by his ambitious son-in-law, Caip- 
has, who assumed the title and authority 
of the High Priest. This was the man, it 
may be said, who actually began the Pas- 
sion of Christ by calling together the 
council to deliberate how they might take 
Jesus of Nazareth and bring about His 
death. “It was expedient,” he said, “that 
one man should die for the people.” St. 
John tells us that “being High Priest in 
that year, ht prophesied that Jesus should 
die for the nation.” (St. John 11:51.) It 
is known how they succeeded in their evil 
design. Jesus was taken first to Annas, 
and then to Caiphas. 

To impress upon the people the ma- 
jesty and strength of the law, the trial 
of Jesus was made a scene of splendor. 
The High Priest appeared wearing the 
mitre and in the rich vestments and 
jewels of his office. He was accom- 
panied by priests, magistrates, and 
ancients of the people, and a retinue of 
levites, servants, and soldiers of the 
temple. Jesus, the Eternal High Priest, 
stood face to face with Caiphas, the High 
Priest of Israel. One was the picture 
of innocence, humility, meekness, and 
patience; the other made every effort to 
show his pride, wealth, and scorn. False 
accusations were brought forward; wit- 
nesses contradicted one another; no one 
dared to speak a word in defense. At 
last Caiphas stood up and said: “Answer- 
est Thou nothing to the things which 
these witness against Thee?” Our Lord 
remained silent. Again, the High Priest 
cried out: “I adjure Thee by the living 
God, that Thou tell us if Thou be Christ, 
the Son of God!” “Thou hast said it,” 
answered Jesus, “nevertheless, I say to 
you, hereafter you shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God and coming in the clouds 
of heaven!” Ripping the sacred vest- 
ments he wore, Caiphas angrily accused 
Him of blasphemy and condemned Him 
to death. The court, which began with 
so much pomp and display, ended in wild 
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disorder. They mocked, insulted, and 
slapped the prisoner, and hurried Him 
away for the Roman Governor to crucify 
Him. When Jesus finished His sacrifice 
on Calvary, the veil of the temple was 
torn from top to bottom, and the holy 
place, which only priests had seen, was 
now exposed to the gaze of the crowd. 
It meant that the successors of Aaron 
had ceased to minister to God in the 
priest’s office. 


HE ceremonies of the Mosaic law, 

which Aaron and the priests of Is- 
rael had to solemnize, foreshadowed the 
Sacred Passion of Our Lord. It was 
prescribed that from time to time a full 
grown red cow without the least blemish 
should be sacrificed in expiation for sin. 
\s Annas in the trial of Christ turned 
the matter over to Caiphas, so in this rite 
the High Priest always appointed others 
to do it. The cow was considered the 
victim of sin, and all who came in con- 
tact with it, even the priests, were de- 
filed. It was taken outside the camp or 
city, and killed on an altar built of cedar, 
pine, and fig wood. The blood was 
sprinkled seven times towards the taber- 
nacle, and the fire enkindled, which con- 
sumed the victim and the altar. The 
ashes were preserved, as having the 
power to cleanse from all legal defile- 
ment. The water of purification was 
prepared with hysop and the ashes of 
the cow, and sprinkled on the person 
who had incurred any uncleanness. 

Red was the color which signified sin, 

s Isaias reminds us (1:18): “If your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be made as 
white as snow; and if they be red as 
crimson, they shall be white as wool.” 
Referring to Christ in His Passion, the 
same prophet asks: “Why is Thy apparel 
red, and Thy garments like theirs that 
tread in the winepress?” (63:2.) Be- 
cause “He -was wounded for our in- 
iquities; He was bruised for our sins.” 

\s the cow had to be without blemish, so 
Our Divine Savior was innocent and 
without sin, but “the Lord laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” The victim was 
reduced to ashes, and Christ shed the last 
drops of His blood on the cross. “If the 
ashes of a heifer,” says St. Paul, “being 
sprinkled, sanctify such as are defiled, 
how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
Who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself 
unspotted to God, cleanse our conscience 
from dead works, to serve the living 
God!” (Heb. 9:14.) 

The observance of the day of atone- 
ment was especially predictive of the 
Sacred Passion of Our Lord. It was the 
only day in the year, when the High 
Priest entered into the Holy of Holies. 
He wore the white tunic without orna- 
ments, as it was a day of reparation and 
reconciliation, The peculiar rite of this 
day was the offering to God of two goats 
of similar appearance, one to be sacri- 
ficed for sin, and the other to carry away 


the sins of the people. With the blood of 
the goat immolated, the High Priest him- 
self, the Holy of Holies, the altars and 
the sanctuary were in turn purified. 
Then came the cleansing of the people. 
The High Priest placed both hands on 
the goat that was spared, and offered up 
prayers. The goat was then led away to 
the desert and set free. On being notified 
that the goat had been freed, the High 
Priest offered more prayers and then 
continued the services of the day. 

St. Paul recalls this ceremony in his 
epistle to the Hebrews: “Christ being 
come as a High Priest,” he says, “neither 
by the blood of goats or of calves, but by 
His own blood, entered once into the 
Holies, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion.” (Heb. 9:12.) As the High Priest 
was the supreme representative of God 
on earth, he put the sins of the people on 
the emissary goat. So Almighty God put 
upon His Son the sins of mankind, “that 
we might be made the justice of God in 
Him.” (II Cor. 5:21.) The holy doctor, 
St, Cyril, admirably explains this rite 
when he tells us that the goat sacrificed 
typified Christ dead on the cross, and the 
emissary goat represented the human 
race freed from death by the death of 
the Savior. 


HE great feast of Israel was the 

Pasch. By God’s command, it was 
annually observed to commemorate the 
passing of the avenging angel at night 
when the sons of Egypt were slain and 
the doors of the Israelites were marked 
with blood. It was also a memorial of 
their deliverance from the slavery of 
Egypt and the freedom and blessings they 
received in the desert and in the promised 
land. In every family a lamb, one year 
old, was procured and slain; it was then 
fastened with two sticks, one of which 
penetrated the full length of the body and 
the other formed the cross by holding 
the two front feet. It was eaten at night 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. 


The supper being finished, other rites 
continued for eight days, which were 
called Asymes. 


OW little the Israelites knew that 
the Pasch, which was the begin- 
ning of their religious customs, would 
also bring them to an end. The Passion of 
Our Lord liberated mankind from the 
slavery of sin and brought them the bless- 
ings of eternal life. “Christ, our pasch,” 
says St. Paul, “is sacrificed.” (I Cor, 
5:7.) This was the feast, which coincided 
with the death of Our Lord. With His 
apostles, He followed the Mosaic ritual. 
It was His last supper, before giving His 
life for the redemption of souls. Then it 
was that He gave to men His own body 
and blood in the form of bread and wine. 
Then took place the divine institution of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It was, 
in truth, the beginning of a new testa- 
ment, a new sacrifice, and a new priest- 
hood. 

“Every High Priest taken from among 
men,” writes St. Paul, “is ordained for 
men in the things that appertain to God, 
that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices 
for sins. Neither doth any man take 
the honor to himself, but he that is called 
by God, as Aaron was. Christ did not 
glorify Himself that He might be made 
a High Priest; Who in the days of His 
flesh, with a strong cry and tears, offer- 
ing up prayers and supplications to Him 
that was able to save Him from death, 
was heard for His reverence. Whereas 
indeed He was the Sonof God, Helearned 
obedience by the things which He suf- 
fered, and being consummated, became to 
all that obey Him the cause of eternal 
salvation, called by God a High Priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech, 
of whom we have much to say. It 
was fitting that we should have such a 
High Priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, 
separated from sinners, made _ higher 
than the heavens, the Son, Who is per- 
fected for evermore.” (Heb. 5:7.) 








(Ah, that I live, to 








He Walks Upon the Waters 


By Helen Walker Homan 


Fo night and wind and gale astride upon the sea. 
They’ve whipped the waters till they scream with agony— 
I think of Peter tossed on Galilee. 


(The Master sleeps—He needs His rest—so many fed— 
| I cannot wake Him, though my heart should stop of dread.) 
| 


Some hours ago, upon the wall, a notice read: 
“At early morning, Holy Mass will here be said.” 
e the Blesséd Bread!) 


At last—I enter, see His arms outstretched to me— 








The Master’s wakened—lo, peace rides upon the sea. 
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THE SIGN-POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it 
we answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communications of 

interest. Com- 
munications should be as 
brief as possible. Please 
give your full name and 
correct address as_ evi- 
dence of your good faith. 
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SIMON OF CYRENE AND THE CROSS 


In looking over an old issue of THE S1GNn, October, 1933, 
I came across an article on pages 184-5, entitled “Simon of 
Cyrene,” by Rev. Hugh L. Blunt, LL.D. In that article he 
says: “Simon had the first honor of that participation to 
such an extent that he did not merely help our Lord to carry 
the cross but that he alone carried it the rest of the way to 
Calvary.” This seems contrary to all that I have read con- 
cerning the Way of the Cross. Did not our Lord fall under 
the weight of the cross three times, the last time at the 9th 
Station? This would seem to indicate that Simon only 
helped for a while to carry the cross together with our 
Lord, not that Simon carried it all the way to Calvary, after 
it had been laid on him.—B. B., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Evangelists do not mention the falls of Jesus while on 
the way to Calvary. These are supplied by a venerable 
tradition. As regards the assumption of the cross by Simon 
of Cyrene, whether he carried the cross himself, and for the 
rest of the journey after it was laid on him, is not clearly 
expressed in the Gospels. Hence, diverse opinions are held 
concerning this incident. It seems more probable, however, 
that the soldiers commandeered Simon to carry the cross 
alone, for our Lord was so weak that He was in danger of 
dying before reaching Calvary. And the soldiers and the 
Jews did not wish that to happen. St. Matthew (27:32) 
and St. Mark (15:21) say that the soldiers forced Simon 
“to take up His cross” which seems to indicate that he car- 
ried it alone, and for the rest of the way. “The earliest com- 
mentators agree in regarding it as clear from the synoptic 
Gospels that Simon carried the whole cross, and did not 
merely support the lower part of it. The Fathers and recent 
writers express the same opinion, and on a very ancient 
mosaic in San Appollinare Nuovo at Ravenna a man is 
depicted walking behind our Saviour and carrying His cross. 
On the other hand, on a miniature in the Cambridge Codex 
the weight of the cross seems to be shared by our Lord 
and Simon, and from the eleventh century onwards most 
artists have represented this joint carrying of the cross.” 
(The Passion and Glory of Christ, Poelzl-Martindale, 
p. 202.) 


PRAYING FOR SUCCESS IN GAMBLING 


Is it a sin for a Catholic to pray for success at gambling? 
I refer to gambling on the horses. I would like to follow that 
life--P. J. M., New York, N. Y. 


Gambling, or betting is not unlawful in itself, provided 
the following conditions are present: (a) the risk is morally 
equal between the parties to the bet; (b) the outcome is 
uncertain; (c) no fraud is committed; (d) no scandal is 
given, and no positive law forbids. (Priimmer, Theol. Moral. 
11, 313.) 

Since betting is lawful in itself, under the conditions givert 
above, it is also lawful to pray for success as to the outcome, 
(although it is easy to conceive more perfect petitions to 
God). But this does not mean that either betting or gam- 
bling is to be encouraged. On the contrary, so great harm 


‘has resulted from its pursuit that it is greatly to be desired 


that persons turn their minds to other and more honorable 
Sources of income. Betting has pronounced tendency to 





inflame the passion of covetousness, with the result that 
many and grave disorders ensue, to the detriment of the 
person involved and those dependent on him. 


HEROIC ACT OF CHARITY 


If a person makes the Heroic Act of Charity and places 
all the indulgences he may gain in the hands of the Blessed 
Virgin to be applied to the Souls in Purgatory, does this 
prevent him from assisting at Mass, making the Stations 
of the Cross, etc., for a particular soul, or does he give up 
this privilege by making the Heroic Act?—F. B., DAvEN- 
PORT, Iowa. 


The faithful who make what is called the Heroic Act of 
Charity promise to offer all the satisfactory value attached to 
their good works in favor of the Souls in Purgatory. It is 
not necessary to make this offering into the hands of the 
Blessed Virgin, though many do this. The personal merit 
which accrues to them from the performance of good works 
is not forfeited by this Act, for this merit is inalienable. 
Therefore, one who has made this Act may not determine 
to whom the satisfactory value is to be applied, unless in a 
suggestive manner, as it were; that is, dependent on the 
predominant intention to leave the disposal of these satisfac- 
tions to God or to the Blessed Virgin. Of course, he may 
revoke the offering contained in the Heroic Act at any time. 


ATTITUDE OF FAITHFUL AT PATER NOSTER 


Would you kindly tell me if the congregation should stand 
during the singing of the Pater Noster at High Mass?— 
C. O’L., RIDGEFIELD, CoNnN. 


There do not seem to be any positive rules laid down for 
the conduct of the faithful who attend the celebration of High 
Mass. Most authors on the liturgy recommend that they 
follow the actions of the clergy who attend the Mass. in the 
sanctuary. The rule for the clergy, that is for those who 
assist at High Mass in choir, is that they should stand from 
the elevation of the chalice until after the celebrant consumes 
the Precious Blood. This rule implies that they should stand 
at the singing of the Pater Noster. Therefore, the faithful 
in attendance should do likewise. However, where there is 
no choir of the clergy for the faithful to follow, the latter 
should observe the custom of the church, whatever that might 
be. Uniformity is a desideratum. 


FATHER OF ST. JOSEPH: RELATIONSHIP OF ST. JOSEPH 
AND BLESSED VIRGIN 


(1) Was Heli or Jacob the father of St. Joseph? (2) Was 
St. Joseph a near relative of our Blessed Lady? Was he 
related to her through St. Joachim or St. Anne?—M. A. D., 
PittTsBpuRGH, Pa. 


(1) In the genealogy of Christ the father of St. Joseph is 
called Heli by St. Luke, and Jacob by St. Matthew. What 
looks like a contradiction is generally explained by Catholic 
scholars in this wise: Jacob was the actual father of St. 
Joseph, but Heli was his legal father. This was due to the 
application of the Levirate law by which a surviving brother 
married the widow of his brother. The deceased brother’s 
natural son became by this law the legal son of the 
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survivor. (See Deut. 25.5, 6; Matt. 22-23-27; Luke 20: 
28-33). Eusebius in his History of the Church maintains 
that Jacob carried out this law in the case of his deceased 
brother Heli. Hence, St. Joseph was actually the son of 
Jacob but legally the son of Heli. 

(2) There is nothing in the New Testament regarding the 
relationship between the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, 
though it is generally accepted that they were of the same 
tribe and family, so that the genealogy of one was in reality 
the genealogy of the other. Both were of the royal house 
and family of King David. But how close this relationship 
was is not known with certainty. 


CATHOLIC DESIRES TO MARRY JEW 


A young Catholic lady about to be married to a boy of the 
Jewish faith is anxious to be married, if possible, by a priest. 
Vill the Catholic Church permit this, and, if so, what promises 
are required from the parties concerned?—L. M. S., Taun- 
TON, Mass. 


The diriment (nullifying) impediment of disparity of wor- 
ship exists between baptized Catholics and unbaptized persons. 
It is possible at times to obtain a dispensation from this im- 
pediment from the Bishop of the diocese, but in the case of 
Jews, especially the Orthodox, there is greater restriction. If 
a dispensation is obtained, it is granted under the same solemn 
conditions as are required for a mixed marriage, viz., the 
non-Catholic party must promise sincerely that he will place 
no hindrance to the practice of the religion of the Catholic 
party; both the Catholic and the non-Catholic party must 
promise that all the children will be baptized and educated 
exclusively in the Catholic faith. There must be moral cer- 
tainty that these promises will be kept, and the Catholic party 
is held to try to procure the conversion of the non-Catholic 
to the Catholic faith by prudent means. Of course, you will 
arrange for your contemplated marriage with your pastor. 
It is well to be reminded that baptized Catholics cannot validly 
enter into marriage before anyone except an authorized priest. 
This answer indicates the nature of the impediment and the 
procedure for arranging for the marriage; it does not intend 
to convey the impression that your petition for a dispensa- 
tion will necessarily be granted. 


BAPTIZING CHILD OF APOSTATE CATHOLIC 


Under what conditions, if any, could a child of an apostate 
Catholic-and a non-Catholic be baptised? Would the child 
have to be brought up in the Catholic religion regardless ?— 
T. B., NEw JERSEY. 


Although conditions in such a home are not ideal, it is pos- 


sible to have the child baptized in the Catholic faith, provided” 


the parents, or at least one of them, consent to the baptism, 
and promise to bring up the child in the Catholic faith, and 
there is a well-founded hope that the promise will be kept. 
Perhaps, in the Providence of God, the efforts expended by 
the parents to fulfil this promise may result in their own 
conversion to the faith. It seems to us that the apostate 
Catholic would be obliged to bring the child up in the Catholic 
religion, even though he did not have it baptized in that 
faith. But unless he were willing to have it baptized, it does 
not appear likely that he would do so. 


MARRIAGES BETWEEN FIRST COUSINS 


Is the danger of begetting defective offspring the primary 
reason why the Church forbids marriage between first 
cousins? Will she grant a dispensation for such a union?— 
F. J. Z., West Somervite, Mass. 


The present impediment of consanguinity in the indirect 
line extends to the third degree, or second cousins. Prior to 
1918 it extended to the fourth degree, or third cousins. The 
reasons of this impediment are moral, social, and physical. 








The prohibition to marry close blood relatives acts as q 
deterrent to concupiscence, and thus safeguards the virtues of 
piety and chastity among those who live in intimate associa. 
tion. It also aids the welfare of society by increasing the 
family circle. Charity and friendship are thus fostered, 
Inter-marriage makes for clannishness, which most people 
dislike very much. As to physical defects from marti 
between relatives, the closer the relationship of blood the 
greater the danger of begetting defective offspring. Dr, 
James J. Walsh, writing in The Linacre Quarterly, June, 
1934, says: “Some thirty years ago Alexander Graham Bell 
the inventor of the telephone, who had been the teacher of 
deaf mutes before his invention took him into other fields, 
and who married one of his deaf mute pupils, financed a 
special department of the census of 1910 for the purpose of 
collecting information with regard to the occurrence of 
defects in childen, who were the offspring of near relatives, 
It was found that such defects were nearly three times more 
common in cousin marriages than in others.” 

(A letter from the Holy See a few years ago advised the 
Bishops that they strongly endeavor to prevent marriages 
between those related in the second degree of the indirect 
line, that is, first cousins, uncle and niece.) (The Church 
has the power to dispense in this degree, but since it isa 
major impediment, a dispensation will be granted only for 
serious reasons. ) 


“ROMAN” CATHOLIC 


Please explain just when the title “Roman” originated, so 
far as the name of the Roman Catholic Church is concerned— 
V.L. B., BrooKtyn, N. Y. 


According to The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, pp. 
121-123, the title “Roman Catholic,” as a distinctive mark of 
Catholics who received their faith from the Roman Pontiff, 
was first used during the persecution of Catholics under 
Queen Elizabeth. A controversy arose about the year 158) 
between Catholics and Protestants over the law obliging 
Catholics to attend Protestant services. Some timid Catholics 
defended the attendance of Catholics at Protestant services, in 
order that they might escape the penalties for non-compliance. 
Their apology was answered by Father Person, a Jesuit, who, 
writing under the pseudonym of Howlet, showed them the 
“Reasons Why Catholiques refuse to Goe to Church.” His 
letter was answered by a writer of Puritan sympathies, 
Percival Wilburn, who, in his “Checke or Reproofe o 
M. Howlet” used the term “Roman Catholic” repeatedly. The 
term found ready acceptance among Protestants. They played 
up “Roman” for all it was worth. Thus, Romish, Romanist, 
Popish, Papist, Papistical came into vogue. Though thes 
insulting terms have fallen into disuse among cultured people, 
they still crop up when one wishes to bait Catholics. A 
element of humor, though unintentional, was injected into 
the above controversy, when those Catholics who renounced 
unity with Rome called themselves “Protestant Catholics.” 

The term “Roman Catholic” gradually became the official 
designation of the Catholic Church in England; that is, the 
Church in England which was united with Rome. And itis 
so termed to this day. Efforts were made by Cardinal Mar- 
ning and Cardinal Vaughan to cause the appellation “Roman” 
to be dropped, when speaking of the Catholic Church. Bit 
they were unsuccessful. When an address was presented 
to King Edward VII on his accession to the throne 
England in 1901, Cardinal Vaughan was informed by the 
Home Secretary that the address of the Catholics to the 
new sovereign must be presented as coming from “Romat 
Catholics.” The Cardinal acquiesced, but reserved the right 
of explaining the sense in which he used the term. Later he 
informed a Catholic audience, that “the term Roman Catholic 
has two meanings,—a meaning that we repudiate and a meal 
ing that we accept.” The repudiated sense was that dear t 
many Protestants, according to which the term “Catholie’ 
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was a genus, which resolved itself into the species Roman 
Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, Greek Catholic, etc. But the 
Cardinal emphasized the fact that “with us the prefix Roman 
js not restrictive to a species, or a section, but simply 
declaratory of Catholic.” The prefix in this sense “insists 
that the central point of Catholicity is Roman, the Roman 
See of St. Peter.” 

In other words, there are no true Catholics unless they are 
united in faith, worship, and obedience with the Pope. That 
conclusion disposes of those who claim for themselves the 
title “Catholic,” without adhering to the faith taught by the 
Supreme Pontiff. Every body, whether physical or moral, 
must have a head, and to be a member of that body it is 
essential to be united with the head. Where there is no union 
with the head, there is no possibility of being a member— 
that is, a living member. So, Catholics are Catholics— 
members of a universal Church, because they are united with 
the Pope of Rome. (The International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, N. Y., issues an interesting pamphlet, “Why 
Roman Catholic.” ) 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


Will you please explain the Breviary, of what it is com- 
posed, etc. Is it used by laymen, and if so is it recommended? 
Has there ever been an English translation of it?—F. T., Sr. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Roman Breviary (which is the Breviary commonly 
known) contains the Divine Office which priests and clerics 
in Major Orders are obliged to say daily under the pain of 
mortal sin, unless they are exempted or dispensed for a grave 
cause. It is made up of four volumes corresponding to the 
seasons of the year. These offices are in Latin, and consist 
of psalms, canticles, hymns, extracts from the Bible, brief 
lives of saints, parts of sermons by the great Church Fathers, 
prayers, etc. The Divine Office is recited in the name of the 
Church by her ordained ministers in order to offer to God 
throughout the day the homage of prayer. As mediators 
before God the clergy beg of Him those blessings which His 
children so sorely need, and also to supply for the neglect of 
prayer among so many of those utterly dependent on Him, 
but who never think to raise their minds and hearts to Him 
in prayer. 

The Divine Office is divided into seven parts known as the 
Canonical Hours. They are Matins and Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sext, None, Vespers and Compline. They are so called be- 
cause they were usually recited in the early ages at the times 
indicated by these names. The Office is called the “Breviary” 
because about the year 1100 the Church abbreviated the office 
considerably from what it was before. In 1912 Pope Pius X 
rearranged the Breviary again. Some of the older Religious 
Orders use their own special Breviary, which differs acci- 
dentally from that in common use among the clergy. 

We have heard of laymen who recited the Roman Brevi- 
ary, but their number is small. Those, however, who wish 
to recite the office will find it a treasure of religious devotion. 
There is an English translation in four volumes by the 
Marquess of Bute. 


THE BODY OF CHRIST IN THE EUCHARIST 
In trying to explain the Holy Eucharist to a Protestant I 


_ Said that Christ’s body was glorified, that is spiritual like an 


angel’s, But she said that when Christ said, “This is my 
body,” He was still in the flesh. How then could He be in the 
flesh and glorified at the same time? Truly, I could not 
answer. Will you kindly explain?—J. M., New York, N. Y. 


When Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist at the Last 


Supper He changed bread into His Body and wine into His 


Blood. But the body and the blood into which He changed 
the bread and the wine were the body “which is delivered for 
you and the blood which shall be shed for you.” That is, at 








the Last Supper the bread and wine was transubstantiated 
into His unglorified Body and Blood. But after He was 
risen from the grave and ascended into Heaven His body was 
glorified. Therefore, after His glorification the bread and 
wine were changed into the glorified Body and Blood. A 
being, of course, may be spiritual without being glorified, as 
the soul of man before it attains its eternal reward. 


GOLDEN WEDDING JUBILEE 


I heve been told of a couple who celebrated their golden 
jubilee, and on the anniversary day were married in the church 
with the Catholic services. Is this permissible? I have never 
heard of it—J. M. B., Porr Cuester, N. Y. 


Worthy Catholic couples, who wish to thank God publicly 
for the blessings vouchsafed by Him on their married life, 
may renew their vows in the sanctuary, at which time the 
officiating priest asks them to join hands, while he blesses them 
and prays that God may receive their gratitude and grant them 
perseverance to remain faithful until death. At such a cere- 
mony the spouses are not married again. They merely renew 
their first promises. 


SON OF DAVID 


Why was Jesus considered the Son of David? Joseph His 
foster father was of the house of David, but Mary His mother 
was not, according to Matthew and Luke.—J. M. F., New 
York, N. Y. 


In the first chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke 
these four facts are revealed: Joseph was of the house of 
David (5:27), the Mother of Christ was a virgin (5:27), 
Christ was of the stock of David—“the Lord God shall give 
unto Him the throne of David his father” (5:32), and Joseph 
was not His father (5:35). It follows that since Christ was 
Son of David, His mother must also have been of the house 
of David, for Christ was born only through her. Some 
authors hold that St. Matthew gives the genealogy of Christ 
through the line of Joseph, and St. Luke that through Mary. 
In each line David is included among the ancestors of Jesus. 

The Messias was to be the son of David. This title was 
repeatedly accorded to our Lord during His public life. He 
never rebuked those who called Him so, thus implicitly 
acknowledging it. 


DANGERS OF SPIRITUALISM 


What exactly are the dangers connected with Spiritual- 
ism? Priests say that it is the work of the devil, but would 
the devil tell people to love one another, to pray, and to be 
good? A certain man was converted to Spiritualism, who is 
fairminded, honest, and above all kinds of trickery. Could he 
or a man like Sir Conan Doyle be taken in by trickery or 
devil’s work? If it is conducted properly by honest people, tt 
yields nothing but good. It takes away the horror of death; 
it brings people who are well-nigh mad with gricf over the 
Geparture of some loved one into consolation and peace again. 
These messages that are supposed to come from the Great 
Beyond are messages of love, good will, and instructive on 
how to live a God-like life-—G. W., Port EL1zAsetu, SouTH 
AFRICA. 


The dangers connected with Spiritualism are many and 
serious. First, there is the danger of being imposed upon by 
tricksters and charlatans. You yourself seem aware of this 
when you imply that Spiritistic séances may not be con- 
ducted “properly.” Second, there is the loss of money, health, 
and even life (by suicide) which are likely to follow from 
dabbling in this cult. Third, there is the danger of being led 
into grave errors by the bad angels, who go about, as St. 
Peter says, “seeking whom they may devour.” The only 
spirits from the Great Beyond which can be imagined as 
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communicating with the living through the medium of Spir- 
itualistic phenomena (when the latter cannot be explained on 
natural grounds), are the good angels, the saints, the souls of 
departed human beings, and the bad angels, or demons. Now, 
it is inconceivable that the saints and the good angels would 
become involved in séances, either by their own inclination, 
or by the permission of God. The separated souls in Purga- 
tory and hell cannot move themselves from their abodes by 
their own power. Surely, God would not allow them to com- 
municate with the living because of the evocations and trances 
of mediums—many of whom are pure charlatans and tricksters. 
It is utterly unseemly. The only other spirits who are most 
likely to contribute to the deception of human beings on earth 
are the bad angels. They are “lying spirits of error,” who 
are glad to take advantage of the opportunity afforded them 
by those who wish to communicate with separated souls by 
means which are expressly forbidden by God and by His 
Church. (Deut. 18:10; Holy Office, April 1, 1898, and April 
27, 1917.) 

You ask, “would the devil tell people to love one another, 
to pray, and to be good?” He certainly would, if that advice 
would put men more securely in his power. He is a great 
strategist. Remember that St. Paul declares that Satan can 
transform himself into an angel of light (II Cor. 11:14), so 
as to deceive, if possible, even the elect. But though “an 
angel from Heaven” preached a gospel different from the one 
which he preached, the Apostle would anathematize him. 
(Gal. 1:8.) Did not the girl with the pythonical spirit (which 
is equivalent to our modern medium), cry out in*favor of 
Paul and Silas, “these men are servants of the most high 
God, who preach unto you the way of salvation”? But St. 
Paul did not allow himself to be flattered by the lying spirit 
which spoke the truth (on: this occasion) through her. In- 
stead, he grew indignant and turned to the spirit, saying, “ ‘I 
command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to ga out of her.’ 
And he went out the same hour.” ¢Acts 16:16-19.) Her 
masters, of course, had Paul and Silas arrested, because they 
interfered with their trafic. Our Lord Himself drove out the 
demons from the possessed man, even though they confessed 
Him to be “the Son of the most high God.” (Mark 5:1) Jesus 
is the Son of the most high God, but He did not on that 
account compromise with the evil spirit who confessed it. 

With these points before us, together with the positive pro- 
hibition of evoking the spirits of the dead by God and the 
Church, it is wisdom to leave all kinds of Spiritualism 
severely alone, if we wish not to be deceived into all kinds of 
errors and miseries, physical and spiritual. 


MEANING OF INCENSATION AT SOLEMN MASS 
What is the meaning of the incense used at different times 
at Solemn High Mass?—A. J., NEw Haven, Conn. 


Incense is used four times during Solemn High Mass, at 
the beginning, at the singing of the Gospel, at the Offertory, 
and at the elevation of the Sacred Species. It is also used at 
other ceremonies, as Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Solemn Vespers, obsequies for the dead, etc. 

Incense is used in Catholic worship to signify the honor 
that is due to God, the zeal with which the faithful should be 
consumed, and the ascent of prayer, which should arise like 
a good odor to God: “Let my prayer be directed as incense in 
Thy sight” (Ps. 140). Incense also symbolizes the “good 
odor of grace,” or the mercy of God which descends upon us 
continually. The Church uses incense primarily for the honor 
of God, and secondarily of persons and things consecrated to 
Him. Thus, at Solemn High Mass the altar is honored as the 
place of sacrifice, the Gospel as the word of God, the bread 
and wine as offerings to God, and the Sacred Species as God 
Himself. 

THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


C.A.K., Boston, Mass.; M.A.L., Roxbury, Mass.; M.M.M., - 


New York, N. Y.; D.M.A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J.M., Fitchburg, 








Mass.; D.J.O’B., New York, N. Y.; A.V.P., New York 
N. Y.; H.G., Washington, D. C.; F.C., New York, N. Y,; 
A.E.M., Elizabeth, N. J.; M.W.G., New Haven, Conn.; R.C, 
Somerville, Mass.; M.C.H., Providence, R. I.; J.M., Fitch. 
burg, Mass.; E.J. Brooklyn, N. Y.; G.J.0., Chicago, IIL; 
M.R.E.P., Bangor, Me.; K.McG., New Haven, Conn.; MF, 
Parsons, Kansas ;S.M.R., Rochester N. Y. 








GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Our Lady of Lourdes, M.M.C., Albany, N. Y.; St. Anthony, 
M.M.M., New York, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, St. Rita, H.G, 
Washington, D. C.; Sacred Heart, K.H., Braddock, Pa.; St. 
Anthony, M.L.F., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Joseph, M.V.C., East 
Holliston, Mass.; St. Joseph, H.M.M., Sharpsburg, Pa, 
Sacred Heart, H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Anthony, Blessed 
Virgin, H.M.T., Malden, Mass.; St. Anthony, M.R.J.B, 
Coral Gables, Fla.; Poor Souls, M.L.McC., Leonardo, N. J.; 
Blessed Virgin Mary, M.C.L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in 
Purgatory, M.A.F., East Boston, Mass.; Sacred Heart, M.V,, 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Joseph, R.McK., Castle Shannon, Pa.; Poor 
Souls, M.E., Norwood, Ohio; Blessed Virgin, Little Flower, 
Sacred Heart, St. Rita, St. Joseph, C.T.W., Phila., Pa, 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, Sacred Heart, St. Anthony, MF, 
Parsons, Kansas. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE S1cn has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the 
pamphlets are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 

















ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


Through the courtesy of an American student here I geta 
copy of your excellent magazine THE SIGN every month, Its 
articles are always interesting, instructive and cultured. The 
Sign-Post attracts my attention most. 

In the March, 1934, issue your reader “A. A.” appears to 
have difficulty with some of our ecclesiastical titles. You re- 
ferred your correspondent to the Decree of the Sacred Cere- 
monial Congregation, dated December 3, 1930, which, as you 
rightly said, extended the title of “Your Excellency” to all 
those below the dignity of Cardinal, and above those holding 
the rank of Domestic Prelate. Now, the Sacred Ceremonial 
Congregation has not for its object to make changes in the 
vernacular usages in the mode of addressing bishops, though 
the title of “Your Excellency” will now be given in all official 
documents and in the Curia Romana. In countries where 
archbishops were addressed as “Your Grace,” they should be, 
and now are, addressed in the same mode, as the Decree has 
nothing to do with vernaculars. 

Father O’Flynn answered this question at length in the 
Australasian Catholic Record, Vol. xi, No. 1, January, 1934. 


(Rev.) G. L. Cercuciart, D.D. 





Rog, ITALY. 












AN ARCHBISHOP’S COMMENDATION 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I enclose check for $5.00 for my subscription to THE SIGN. 
Your Monthly is welcome every month; I enjoy reading it, but 
feel that I should contribute financially since complimentary 
copies will hardly help much in keeping Tue Siew strong, 
healthy and long-lived. 









San ANTONIO, TEXAS. *A. J. Drossarrts, D.D. 
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PRAYERS FOR MEXICO AND OTHER GODLESS COUNTRIES 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


In reply to J. A. Cerullo, West New York, N. J., in the 
February issue of THe Sign, and Ada Mary Goetz, Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., in the March issue. I agree with Miss Goetz that 
Mexico is in an awful state. If we pictured the worst, it 
would be a mild imagination to what is really taking place in 
that Godless country. But why confine our prayers to Mexico 
only? Other Godless countries are in as much need of our 
help as Mexico. However, it may be comforting to learn that 
there has been an appeal made to the Holy Father to start an 
Order among the Catholic laity for those who would desire to 
consecrate themselves to God, but have impediments which 
prevent them from entering a convent or monastery. 

Their special work would be to devote their entire life to 
prayer and acts of penance for the unfortunate people in God- 
less countries in Europe. As the majority of these devout 
souls would have physical afflictions, the Order would be more 
contemplative than active. Their work would be to pray for 
priests and the Holy Father’s intentions, and to combat atheism 
through the intercession of Saint Mary Magdalen the penitent. 
St. Mary Magdalen was the closest saint to Christ in His 
sufferings and to our Blessed Lady in her sorrows. It was 
Magdalen’s prayers which moved Christ to raise Lazarus 
from the dead. Why would not Christ hear our prayers 
through Magdalen now to restore God and our Holy Mother 
Church in Europe? We are all born sinners and hence could 
all be Magdalens of the laity. Our Blessed Mother would give 
each and every one of us a special blessing through her patron- 
age as “Comforter of the Afflicted.” 


Avpany, N. Y. R. D. ScHo.ey. 


MEXICAN BROADCAST 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Did you enjoy the (mis)representation of conditions in 
Mexico, as sponsored by that murderous government, and 
broadcast over Station WJZ from 9:30 to 9:45 p.m. on Thurs- 
day evening, March 28th? 

Is this an accident on the part of radio officials, or must 
radio-advertised products be boycotted as were the movies ? 

The short address by Senor Villasenor, Mexican consul of 
New York, sealed this as officially approved by his government. 
It appeared so harmless. Even if he merely commented upon 
Mexican music, to what length will it go throwing dust into 
American eyes? Shall we protest or shall we sleep undis- 
turbed ? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. WILLIAM L. GARDNER. 


BRAILLE WRITING FOR THE BLIND 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In the designs of Divine Providence there are many among 
us who are blind. It is harsh to think of this affliction as a 
punishment of sin, for Christ Himself said that blindness is 
not the result of sin, but is allowed in order that the words of 
God might be made manifest. (John 10: 2-3). Those in our 
day who are blind like Bartimeus of the gospel story, cry out 
to us for aid. We who are blest with the faculty of sight, too 
often let their cry go unheeded. Unlike our Saviour, we are 
not able to give sight to the blind. There is a way, however, 
in which we can help them to “see” the literary works of man. 
This way is through the medium of Braille writing, by which 
the blind are enabled to read through their fingertips. 

Braille writing was originated by Louis Braille, a French 
Catholic in 1829, It consists of a system of raised dots on a 
manuscript page, which dots form the letters of the Braille 
alphabet. Great strides have been made since his discovery. 
The Library of Congress in Washington has a collection of 
Braille manuscripts, covering the works of classical and cur- 
tent authors. There is no charge for the loan of these books and 
they enjoy the franking privilege of the United States Post 


BuFFA.o, N. Y. 


Office. The American Red Cross provides a course by which 
those interested in Braille work may learn how to write it. 
The American Foundation for the Blind, the outstanding 
organization of its kind in the country, provides Braille slates 
and typewriters at actual cost. 

Since the time of Louis Braille we Catholics have not kept 
pace with the great work that is being done in writing for 
the blind. Much credit is due, however, to Rev. Joseph 
Stadelman, S.J., who, in 1900 founded the Xavier Free Pub- 
lication Society for the Blind. But since it is true that most 
of the Braille manuscripts are edited by Protestant organiza- 
tions, there is a serious need for the translation of Catholic 
books into Braille. 

Fifteen of us here have formed the Assumption Associates. 
We are engaged in translating Catholic literature into Braille. 
It is our hope that many such Associations will be formed 
throughout the country. 


47 Grove St., ANson1a, Conn. Mary Hi. 


FURTHER SUGGESTION ON CATHOLIC DAILY 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


So much interest has been evinced recently from all sides 
anent the establishment of a national Catholic daily newspaper, 
I venture to offer a suggestion: 

Why could not the Knights of Columbus, the Holy Name 
Society or some similar national Catholic organization con- 
tact the pastor of every Catholic Church in the country and 
arrange with him for the distribution of pledge blanks through- 
out his parish with the understanding that parishioners who 
sign them and return them to him agree to subscribe to a na- 
tional Catholic daily when and if one is established. The 
pastor is not to urge his parishioners to sign the pledge, for to 
urge them to sign would mean having to urge many of them, 
later, to live up to it. But if a small number in every parish 
will voluntarily pledge their support you may be certain that 
they may be counted on 100 per cent to live up to their pledges. 

Now if some half-million sign such pledges (and that is 
not many out of 20,000,000 Catholics) it seems to me that it 
would be an easy matter to obtain a publisher willing to under- 
take the small risk involved in making an overwhelming suc- 
cess Of a Catholic daily. 

W. Pau DEARING. 

[Editor’s note: There is a Catholic daily—The Catholic 
Daily Tribune, Dubuque, Iowa. Does our correspondent re- 
fer to its development or to a new daily ?] 


RETREATS FOR WOMEN 
Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


In the article entitled “Week-end Retreats an Aid to Catho- 
lic Action” under the Current Fact and Comment section of 
Tue Si6n for February, 1935, I was most pleased to note Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen’s views, especially on the subject 
“searching for the solution of their problems by the light of 
prayer,” and “We can look for no great betterment until the 
retreat movement and all it stands for spreads throughout the 
world.” 

One who has never made a retreat cannot begin to realize 
the wonderful amount of good that such an exercise accom- 
plishes in the individual soul, and what a different and more 
salutary outlook on the material as well as the spiritual things, 
results. 

For my part, I would attest that retreats have been a means 
of helping me to a greater understanding of spiritual values 
with relation to the things of this world, and I would like to 
spread abroad some of the happiness and joy, peace and tran- 
quillity of body and soul which I have experienced from them. 
My last retreat was made at the Ronkonkoma, Long Island, 
Retreat House of the Order of Our Lady of Retreat in the 
Cenacle. The specific purpose of this Order is the fostering of 
retreats for women, and abundant opportunity is provided by 
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the Cenacle religious for the performance of the retreat exer- 
cises, while the physical necessities of the retreatants are ad- 
mirably taken care of. One could not expect or ask for finer 
retreat preachers, prominent among whom are the Passionist 
Fathers. 

The atmosphere of this particular Retreat House is perme- 
ated with the peace and quiet necessary for the pursuance of a 
proper retreat, and situated as it is in the heart of Long Island, 
with its invigorating air and abundant sunshine, it is conducive 
to health of body as well as to soul. Now that Spring is here 
and Summer not far away, many of your readers will be think- 
ing of week-end trips and vacations to various resorts. In 
what better way could they find that rest for the body, as well 
as for the soul, so necessary for Catholic Action, than by mak- 
ing a retreat? 


East ORANGE, N. J. Marcaret M. Purce Lt. 


MONEY AND PURCHASING POWER 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

In your February issue, Mr. Gerhard Hirschfeld, writing 
under the title “The Monetary Struggle,” warns us of the 
dangers of inflation. In this he is to be commended. But when 
he goes on to deplore the clamor for money by “a great part 
of the American people” on the grounds that “Not money has 
created prosperity, but prosperity has created money,” he is 
either intentionally or unintentionally misleading. 

We agreé that money did not create prosperity. But will 
Mr. Hirschfeld deny that notwithstanding the evident abund- 
ance of the products of farm and industry, which constitutes 
material prosperity, there is a criminal lack of the means of 
consuming these products, viz., money ? 

This was President Roosevelt’s problem, and his own origi- 
nal formulation of it was: How to raise the consuming power 
of America to the level of its power of production. 

Senator Borah supports this diagnosis when he says: 

“This depression is not due to any scarcity of the things 
which people want. There are plenty of these things. Nor 
is it due to any less desire upon the part of the consumers to 
have these things. If the desires of the people could be 
reasonably satisfied, the depression would be over. Neither 
is this lessening of the transfer of commodities to the consumer 
due to difficulties in transferring these commodities. 

“The whole trouble rests upon the proposition that the 
would-be consumers have lost their purchasing power. 

“We have the goods, we have the articles, we have the de- 
sires of the people, but the people have not the purchasing 
power. Not only their desires but their necessities must go 
unsatisfied, hence hunger and misery. 

“Anything that stands in the way of restoration of purchas- 
ing power stands in the way of recovery. You may restore 
purchasing power to the few, but that does little good in the 
way of restoring prosperity. Purchasing power must be re- 
stored to the great mass of the people.” 

Henry Ford has said: “Congress could have kept its con- 
stitutional power over money. But it failed to do so. It 
farmed out the system to private hands—a notion just as 
antiquated as the old notion which once prevailed of farming 
out the postal system. 

“We should have a money system managed by the public 
for the service of the public in the furtherance of life’s con- 
tinual demand for expansion. Money is right now holding up 
our progress to the goal which I have outlined. It is our 
natural conveyor system, but it is not moving. People hold 
on to money because they think it is wealth. But money is 
only the mover of wealth, and it is not moving. And those 
who claim to be experts in the management of the money 
machine do not seem to be able to make it move.” 

Mr. Hirschfeld leaves his readers two alternatives. Either 
risk the obvious dangers of inflation, or go ahead and patiently 
work hard to produce more goods, which must in the end be 
destroyed for lack of effective consumer demand. These are 


not alternatives in any rational sense; they are the two horns 
of a nightmare dilemma, conjured up by a refusal or an in- 
ability to see the plain way out. 

This plain way out is to bring purchasing- ~power up to the 
level of productive capacity. There is a comparatively simple 
way to do this, viz., by making use of Social Credit principles 
as propounded by Major C. H. Douglas. Briefly, these 
principles are: 

(a) To restore to the people through their government, 
control of the national credit, which control has been usurped 
by the banks. 

(b) The National Dividend, which would be paid to every 
citizen regardless of the nature of his employment. 

(c) The Just Price, under which purchasing power would 
be increased by virtue of the discount in prices of all consum- 
able goods. 

Until this solution to our present degrading impasse is put 
in practice, Mr. Hirschfeld may as well resign himself to 
listening to “a great part of the American people” clamoring 
for money, and be thankful that the clamoring does not portend 
more violent attempts to escape the inquitous paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 


OtTTawa, CANADA. A. NEILsoN MACDONALD. 


LIFTING UP THE HEART 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Your magazine has always been a joy to me—your com- 
ments on everyday life were so enlightening, your articles 
on the Passion most inspiring, your stories, so lovely—but, 
lately, you have added some mystical gems of poetry and 
truly now I am thrilled beyond my power to be silent any 
longer. I cut out these bits of what I long to say, but am 
too dumb to express, and often re-read them until they be- 
come part of me. 

The “Via Dolorosa” was one I especially enjoyed and 
the bit of Archbishop Goodier. Thank you for lifting up 
our hearts from this prosaic world to glean a glimpse of 
reality in all its beauty. 


Kew Garpens, L. I., N. Y. Sopuie M. Cassipy. 


Ss GAS SAVERS 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


As a subscriber to THe SIGN ever since its inception 
I want to take exception to the article reprinted from 
Columbia in the April issue concerning Gas Savers. 

It so happens that I made a study of Gas Savers and 
produced a set that we are now using on our gas range 
and below is a record of gas bills for the five months pre- 
ceding the use of these gas savers and five months after 
applying them: 





Before .. $2.67—$2.67—$2.86—$2.67—$3.05 Total $13.92 
After .... 188— 2.10— 2.29— 2.29— 2.29 Total 10.85 
$ 3.07 


=22% reduction 


You will notice a reduction of 22% instead of a fraction 
of 1%, as contained in the article you quoted. 

Now the burning question that I would like answered 
is this. If an open gas burner will give off carbon monoxide 
because it has a gas saver around it, what about the burner 
inclosed in a gas oven? Don’t you think that would be far 
more dangerous? 

In closing I might add that since using these gas savers 
we did not experience any ill effects nor did we have any 
doctor bills, but we did notice that our gas bill that areca 
$3.05 per month for five years has now been cut to $2.17 
per monthly average, a reduction of 254 per cent. 
WEEHAWKEN Heicuts, N. J. J. W. KeEtty. 
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“ 

Past events are clear as a mirror; 
future events are as dark as lacquer,” 
says an old Chinese Proverb. And 
again: “The palest ink is better than the 
most retentive memory.” Daily life of 
the foreign missionary is full of many 
uncommon events, so much so that to 
him they become ordinary and are soon 
forgotten. Yet I’m sure these same hap- 
penings would be interesting to people 
in other lands. With this in mind, I 
thought to set down some recent events 
in Hunan in general and Supu in par- 
ticular, hoping thereby to interest and 
entertain THE SIGN readers. 

It is a well known fact, that in China 
boys are always preferred to girls. To 
have a son—an heir to carry on the 
family name and to insure the worship 
of his ancestors, is to have a prize 
greater than gold. Only when a father 
has a son and, better still, a grandson, 
can he die happily. This is a sort of 
first principle with every Chinese 
whether he be pagan or Christian. 


-Here in Hunan I know of many cases 


where vocations to the priesthood were 
frustrated because the boy in question 
was an only son. 


But there are exceptions. My Supu 


catechist, a man of strong faith and deep 
piety, gave his two oldest sons—present- 
ing them himself to the Bishop at our 
Seminary in Yuanling. True, he has 
a third son, but the lad is little more 
than a baby. 

On last December 12th another cate- 








Sidelights of Supu 


By Raphael Vance, C.P. 


chist’s wife presented him with a baby 
girl. “Are you glad or sorry?” I asked 
him. His answer and later events 
showed the depth of his faith and his 
great sincerity. “Sen-Fu,” he said, “per- 
haps one in a thousand Chinese would 
prefer a girl to a boy, but I know what- 
ever God sends is best, therefore. I am 
most happy.” A few days later he 
brought the baby to me to be baptized, 
asking me to name her Maria Guadalupe 
for it was on that Feast of our Blessed 
Mother the child was born. I’m sure 
this lovely tribute to our Lady—Patron 
of Mexico—at a time when she was 
being insulted in that country under the 
same title, must have brought a smile 
to her, and a special grace to her 
humble Chinese client. Two days after 
the baptism I was called to the house of 
this catechist at midnight. “Sen-Fu, 
will you please hurry and confirm my 
baby—she is dying.” This I did, calling 
the little one Terese. The next morn- 
ing the baby died. The catechist with 
tears in his eyes told me; and then 
offered two dollars for two Masses. 
“One Mass,” he said “is to thank God 
for giving me this child. The other I 
wish as a gift.for my baby-girl. I know 
she does not need it, but it will add to 
her glory. God was so good to me. He 
gave me this gift that I might have her 
baptized and confirmed, so I am ‘sung- 
ing’ (most polite term used in offering 
a gift) her back to God with a Mass.” 
Truly an exception to the general rule, 
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but who will say this Chinese did not 
love his baby-girl! 


* * * * * 


INCE November, our newly erected 

Vicariate has suffered much _ be- 
cause of the Communists. In our dis- 
trict there were 20,000 of the Reds, and 
an army of about 200,000 fleeing from 
the neighboring province of Kiangsi 
tried to push through this part of 
Hunan. All the Sisters and two thirds 
of the priests were forced to leave. The 
Bishop and nine Fathers alone were in 
the Vicariate. These were anxious days 
both for those who were traveling, and 
those who stayed behind. Three of the 
counties of our Vicariate are still held 
by these Reds. Yuanling (Shenchow) 
was nearly captured—the Communists 
fighting up to the city-wall. Supu was 
a prey to fear that a day after Yuanling 
fell it too would be taken. Also, as the 
large army coming from Kiangsi was 
to pass through Supu, the anxiety 
doubled. All the vestments and sacred 
vessels were sent to the country, the 
supplies of the church, house and 
doctrine-school were packed up and 
hidden in an ingenious place, within the 
Mission compound. At the height of 
the danger carriers were kept in the 
Mission, so that at a moment’s notice 
I could leave the place. The Blessed 
Sacrament was not reserved. Each 
morning after Mass, the kit was re- 
packed and put with the baskets con- 
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THE BELL THAT CALLED THE FAITHFUL TO PRAYER AT WANGTSUN MISSION HAS BEEN 


SILENCED. 


COMMUNIST TROOPS PILLAGED AND PARTIALLY DESTROYED THE MISSION A 


FEW MONTHS AGO. 


taining bedding, clothes and some food 
for the road. To sleep in riding clothes 
is far from being comfortable, but when 
the danger was at its worst, such seemed 
necessary. The officials were most kind 
ind considerate. The military gave me 
a daily copy of the War News they re- 
ceived over their radio. The magistrate 
told me he would warn me when danger 
became imminent, and that he would 
take me out of Supu when he himself 
left—as he had a hundred soldiers to 
escort him. The chief of police advised 
me not to leave the Supu District, but to 
eo in hiding with himself, the post- 
master and a few other officials. He 
had about forty soldiers who would 
protect us. The head of the regular 
troops in the city said if they had to 
withdraw they would send me an escort 
and let me move with the army. Quite 
a few offers came of hospitality and 
refuge from many Christians living in 
the country. From day to day the situa- 
tion changed. One day was bright the 
next was dark and gloomy. Our knowl- 
edge of what was really happening was 
from the radio news (always opti- 
mistic), the rumors of the street (mostly 
pessimistic), and an occasional letter or 
report of a traveller that was a little of 
each. Such kind offers from the officials 
could not be refused—in fact I accepted 
all with courtesy and gratitude. Thus 
I was acting like a native in such cir- 
cumstances. I had a good idea of which 
offer I would actually use if the need 
came. Also I had my plans, in case 
all these offers became unsuitable. I 
bought a large map of Hunan on the 
street and mounted it on a board. Then 
by means of bits of red and white tape 
attached to thumb tacks I marked out 
the line of march of the invading Reds 
and the attacking regulars. This was 


a most interesting game and quite a 
Each day as the war 


useful pastime. 


continued I could figure out the dif- 
ferent possible moves of the enemy, and 
thus determine what various routes I 
could use to escape them. The many 
Red spies caught in and around Supu, 
plus the many prisoners that passed 
through here, proved there was good 
reason for us to be watchful and ready. 
To date Supu has been spared—thanks 
no doubt for the many prayers offered 
for us. 

* * * * * 
UNGSHUN, one of our largest mis- 
sions was the first to fall to the Com- 

munists and is still held by them. A 
Soviet Government has been set up 
there. On capturing that city, the first 
thing was the murder of all officials and 
rich people who did not escape in time. 
Then a meeting was held at which a 
night-watchman (a “da gkin ti’) was 
appointed magistrate or mayor of the 
city. The old fellow pleaded and was 
finally excused from the honor. The 
next choice was a blacksmith. 
the magistrate at the present writing. 
The city treasurer is an old tailor, and 
so on with the other officials. These are 
the puppets who dance to the string 
pulling of the Reds who in turn are 
advised, encouraged and helped from 
Russia. The next act of the Com- 
munists in Yungshun was to take over 
all property and rice fields. These 
fields. were then portioned out to the 
people—who in turn have to daily supply 
to the Commissariat so much in vege- 
tables, fuel, etc. If this is not forth- 
coming, the said individual is accused 
as anti-revolutionist and is killed. Each 
family has to supply at least one man 
for the Red army. This information 
about the Communists in Yungshun was 
recently given me by a Supu school 
teacher. He was in the city for two 
months after the Reds captured it, and 
only recently made good his escape. 





He is’ 


It is beyond words to express or the 
mind to conceive the hardships and 
sufferings of the poor people once in the 
power of these Communists. We can 
only beg THe SGN readers to continue 
their prayers that soon Yungshun, 
Hunan and the whole of China be freed 
from this terrible Red Menace. There 
will be no hope for us if the Com- 
munists prevail. 
* « * s * 


T is internationally known how touchy 

are the Chinese in matters that relate 
to their reputation and to what ex- 
tremes they will go to “save their face.” 
This might be called a national trait. 
Yet those who know the Chinese as we 
missionaries do realize how modest, 
polite and humble is their ordinary con- 
versation. A Chinese will never ask 
you, “What is your name?” Rather he 
would say “Your Honored Name?” 
And in reply he would say, “My poor 
name is, etc.” Yet their Chinese names 
—unlike their language—always sug- 
gest greatness or some ambition they 
or their fathers may cherish. For in- 
stance one of my catechists’ courtesy 
names is “Lover of Good;” another 
“Imperturbable Flower;” my own 
Chinese name means ‘“Amiable Ruler.” 
And one of my Christians has a name 
“Will-Be-Wealthy” that ought to be an 
encouragement to him since the man 
is practically a beggar. 


* * * * ad 


The names of places in Chinese are 
nearly always suggestive of the history 
or background of the district. Thus 
Nanking means Southern Capital as dis- 
tinct from Peking or Northern Capital. 
Since 1928 Peking has been called 
Peiping or Northern Peace. Shanghai 
means “on the sea;” and Hankow is 
made up of two Chinese characters 
“Han” and “Kou” literally “at the 
Mouth of the Han” (River) which is 
where Hankow is located. Supu (pro- 
nounced “Chu-pu”) means “on the bank 
of the Chu,” the river that runs past 
our city. 


x x * x 


Doubtless THe SicN readers often 
wonder why foreign Missionaries wear 
a beard. It is mainly to give prestige 
and appearance of age. For in China 
age means much. The Chinese have an 
unwritten law concerning beards and 
mustache wearing. A mustache of 
beard first of all represents age. Thus 
no Chinese, no matter how old he is, 
is supposed to wear a mustache while 
his father lives. To do so would be an 
insult. It would be like telling the 
father with flowers (I should say in 
hairy way) that he is old enough to 
move on to the next world: Again it 
is not an easy thing for a Chinese to 
grow a full beard or mustache—the 
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hairs are few and far between. Most 
men in China can go a month without 
shaving, and then it needs a keen eye 
to notice any growth. Gillette would 
have lived and died a poor man in 
China, unless he were willing to give a 
couple of bottles of hair-growth-tonic to 
each purchaser of his razor. I have 
heard it said by some Chinese that the 
foreigners being more hairy are more 
like monkeys than human beings, whilst 
their own lack of it, shows them to be a 
more civilized race. 


* * * * * 


UST as in the States there has been 

a craze for cross-word and then jig- 
saw puzzles, so in China there was for a 
couple of years a literary game suggested 
by the same idea. The game was to 
fill in correctly the missing character in 
a reproduction of some classic. The 
bookstores did a flourishing business. 
On one piece of paper was the classic— 
minus a number of characters; on the 


second paper the missing characters 
were written. True to form the Chinese, 
who do not enjoy a game unless there 
is a gamble to it, went a step further. 
A number would gather together, one 
of whom constituted himself the 
“Banker.” The others would recite the 
classic and for each mistake the banker 
would collect a fine. For every missing 
character rightly given in the recitation 
the banker had to give twice as much to 
the contestant. But like all fads this 
soon died out. Not for want of interest 
as you might expect, but because the 
Chinese, having such wonderful memo- 
ries, soon had by heart all the familiar 
classics. No one was foolish enough to 
become banker, on such a losing game. 


x ~ * * * 


A number of friends have enquired 
how the Supu Doctrine School is com- 
ing along. I am glad to say that we 
had more success than we expected, 
though there is plenty of room for im- 


provement. During our first year over 
250 underwent instruction. That year 
we had 59 baptisms, and many who were 
baptized in danger of death and’ many 
children, were able to make their first 
confession and Communion. Because of 
the Communist troubles we closed our 
school early in December. With con- 
ditions much improved we. feel war- 
ranted soon in reopening it. Now the 
Chinese New Year is in full swing, so 
by February 23rd, we shall open our 
Doctrine School for a four months’ 
course—hoping to have a record number. 
May I ask my many friends, and all 
THe SicNn readers to pray that God 
bless our poor efforts, and give His 
abundant grace to many, many souls 
here in Supu. With hard times in 
America and upset conditions here, we 
are hard hit financially. I am sure all 
who can will assist us in that way also— 
helping us to make God known and 
loved. God bless you all! You are fel- 
low-missionaries with us. 





China’s Names 


= probably will never be a 
spelling reform in China, because there 
is no spelling to reform. But if the 
downright folk who insist on writing 
though, tho — another way of urg- 
ing that a spade be called a spade !— 
were to turn to China and expend their 
energies on a name reform, they would 
find themselves a worthwhile crux or 
two. For China is a much-named 
country. 

The origin of the word “China” we 
don’t definitely know. Some philologists 
claim that it was in use as early as the 
twelfth century before Christ; and they 
quote for evidence some ancient Indian 
books, such as The Laws of Manu. 
Others, perhaps the greater number, say 
that it was derived from the Ch’in 
dynasty; but this supposition robs the 
word of about nine hundred years of its 
antiquity. The Ch’in dynasty, moreover, 
was short-lived, having given only three 
emperors to the people. And though the 
second of these, who took the name of 
Shih Huang-Ti and reigned between the 
years 221 and 209 B.C., was a man of 
consummate skill and ability—he con- 
solidated the empire by dividing it into 
thirty-six provinces; finished the Great 
Wall; built palaces, public edifices, 
canals, and roads, the latter lasting even 
to this day—he thought to make his 
name live to posterity by posing as the 
land’s first emperor. To accomplish this, 
he decreed to be burned all records of 





By the Sisters of Charity 


his country’s earlier history, as well as 
the five hundred leading scholars. After 
his own death, some texts were recovered 
by transcribing them from the retentive 
memories of the literati; others were 
found where they had been secreted. 
But, lovers as they are of the antique 
and literary, the Chinese have never for- 
given Shih Huang-Ti his crime. If the 
name by which China is known to the 
nations of the West is a relic of the Ch’in 
dynasty, it is that in spite of the Chinese 
people. 





Cathay, the name that poetry has kept 
alive, came into being at a much later 
date. It is derived from ‘the Khitan, 
or Eastern Tartars, who swept across 
northern China in the tenth century, 
drove the Sung dynasty south, estab- 
lished themselves as rulers by founding 
a dynasty of their own—the Liao, and 
flourished for two hundred years. So it 
was that China came to be known as 
Khitai, Khata, and Cathay. These 
names were used for nearly a thousand 
years by the peoples of Central Asia, 
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from whom they spread to other nations. 
The Russians, in fact, still call China, 
Khitai. And while we are speaking of 
“the names of the great nation in the 
Far East as known by land,” we may 
turn time backward again and recall 
yet another name learned from overland 
travellers—Seres, as China was known 
to the ancient Greeks and later, though 
still ancient, Romans. For there were 
other names for China, its “names as 
known by sea.” These were brought by 
navigators to the lands that fringed the 
continent or lay along the eastern water- 
ways. The Arabs thus learned to call 
“the great nation in the Far East,” Ma- 
chin; and the Egyptians of Ptolemy’s day, 
Sinae. 

None of these names are used by the 
natives themselves, though “Celestial 
Kingdom,” another name used by for- 
eigners, has some Chinese excuse for its 
being. In the days of the empire, the 
educated when referring to the royal 
house would say, “The heavenly 
dynasty”; and the expression had in it 
something of this sense—“The family 
appointed by heaven to rule over us.” 
The common people today have several 
names for their country, the most fre- 
quent being “The Middle Kingdom.” 
This name can be traced back to more 
than a thousand years before Christ, 
when it meant Honan, a province in cen- 
tral China. As the feudal lords of this 
district became increasingly powerful, 
they gave the name to the whole country. 
And even at the present time, it is pos- 
sible to see native maps of the world 
with China not only in the middle, but 


monopolizing practically all space, while 


other countries are shown as_ small 
islands or single cities ready to topple 
from its edges. 


NOTHER common name among the 
natives is T’ang Shan, meaning 
“The Hills (or Country) of T’ang,” prob- 
ably arising during the T’ang dynasty. 
This family reigned between the years 
618 and 907 A.D. It is one of the most re- 
nowned in Chinese history, because re- 
sponsible for nearly three hundred years 
of prosperity, cultivation of the arts, and 
the annexation of Korea. From the same 
proud source comes the expression “The 
Men of T’ang,” in vogue in southern 
China among natives who like to be dis- 
tinguished from their northern brethren. 
These, in their turn, call themselves 
“The Men of Han’; which involves an- 
other tale, and an earlier dynasty—the 
Han. Perhaps the most popular of all 
that ever ruled the Chinese people, this 
dynasty lasted from 206 B.C. to 221 A.D., 
and produced a wonderful epoch whether 
judged from a literary, artistic, histori- 
cal, military, or commercial point of view. 
Upon its close, Fukien, Yunnan, Canton, 
and most of Sz’cheun had become Chinese 
provinces ; tribute bearers were being re- 
ceived from remote countries; Chinese 
armies were marching all over Asia; and 
China was foremost among the nations. 
Then there is the wealth of high- 
sounding names bestowed on their coun- 
try by Chinese writers. “The Middle 
Flowery Kingdom” is eminently one of 
these, often used in contradistinction to 
other nations or “Outlying Lands.” An- 





other still in use is “The Glorious Hsia” 
a relic of the Hsia dynasty which reigned 
from 2205 to 1766 B.C.—for the mog 
part ingloriously! For though the greg 
Yu was the founder, and the son who 
followed him worthy of his father, the 
nine succeeding monarchs were of such 
little account that we have records only 
of their orgies. A third name found ip 
native literature originated during the 
last dynasty, the Ch’ing, whose emperors ) 
ruled from 1644 to 1912 A.D. Ch’ing, the 
surname, when used as an adjective 
means pure; and so China became to her 
scholars “The Great Pure Kingdom.” 

Religion has also contributed. Just 
when Buddhism was introduced into the 
country is not certain; we simply know 
that it wasn’t officially recognized until 
61 A.D. But however doubtful the time 
of its advent, Buddhism didn’t take long 
to rechristen an already over-named 
country “Dawn.” And Mohammedan. 
ism, whose first ambassadors are re ~ 
corded as having arrived here in 65] 
A.D., refers to China in its vast body 
of literature as “The Land of the East.” 

In 1912, the last of the Manchus was 
forced to abdicate, and a republican form 
of government was inaugurated. Since 
its establishment, the people often, when 
speaking in the present tense, call their 
country “The Republic.” Or if they hap- 
pen to be fond of long and _ sonorous 
phrases, they use an expression meaning 
literally, “The Central Flowery Repub- 
lic’; but translated for foreigners, “The 
Chinese Republic.” Which brings us to 
the end of our litany. And so enough. 
Or even too much! 








Paotsing Chronicle 


F EW happenings in life are sadder 
than a mental collapse. An instance of 
this has recently cost us the services of 
a faithful and capable servant, one de- 
voted to his religion and to duty. It has 
changed a very pleasant character into 
a dangerous and superstitious person, 
making him a cross both to himself and 
to others. “Yang John is crazy again,” 
my catechist wrote to me while I was 
down river on business. Then followed 
the account of what happened to the 
Mission. John had come to the Mission 
to see me, but on learning I was away 
began to air his grievances to the cate- 
chist saying among other things that he 
had it in for me because I hadn’t kept 
my promise to give him work. In his 
rage he grasped an iron bar we use to 
bar the gate at night, and proceeded on 
to my room. He had to pass through my 


By Dunstan Thomas, C.P. 


kitchen first. The new stove took his 
fancy. This he promptly demolished 
with the iron bar, saying there was a 
spirit in it which must be killed or else 
the Mission would certainly burn down. 
To make doubly sure that the spirit 
couldn’t escape dead or alive, John then 
snatched the turban off his head raced 
outside and bound up the top of the 
smoke stack crying gleefully, “I’ve caught 
it! I’ve caught it!” Next he hurried 
to the chapel for a visit. The catechist 
paused at the chapel door fearful of 
what John’s next escapade would be. To 
his amazement he saw him rush towards 
the altar and then make short work of 
the beautiful crucifix. At this juncture the 
catechist mustered up sufficient courage 
to call out, “Mr. Yang, won’t you please 
step out a moment ?” 

John, at the mention of his name, 


seemed to come to himself, dropped the 
iron bar and walked slowly out of the 
chapel. He accepted the invitation t0 
look at some doctrine books in my room, 
took several books and then hurried out 
side, running down the garden path to 
the street -gate crying out loudly, “I am 
going back home to convert my rel 
tives.” It was out of the question t 
scold John for destroying Mission prop 
erty. He told me he was sorry. Joht's 
mental trouble dates from childhood and 
was brought on from the severities of at 
unreasonable father who made him sleep 
out of doors even in the most inclemett - 
weather. On one of these occasions t 
was too much for him to bear, so he fat 
off to the Augustinian Fathers. They 
knew what difficulties he had to contef 

with at home and charitably took him ™ 
John got the grace of baptism. His 
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father soon learned of his son’s where- 
abouts but concerned himself little with 
him until he himself became seriously 
ill and sent for him to come home. John 
felt that he could risk little harm now by 
returning. His father lived long enough 
to settle all past misunderstandings and 
thus both father and son took leave of 
each other in a peaceful spirit. The 
years passed and John married. The 
children, alas! are afflicted like their 
father and he, poor man, has left home. 


* * * * * 


F late the water buffalo have been 

turned loose to forage for them- 
selves. We see them grazing along the 
river bank and on the hillside. When we 
are walking that way, we hear rustling 
in the brushwood. They are there too! 
They are welcome to these places, but 
what vandals they are to trespass on my 
garden, tearing down the fence to get 
at the succulent vegetables. Only a wall 
with spiked gates can keep them out. It 
did little good to repair the peek-a-boo 
fence I had put up, and which was just 
the thing to see what was going on out- 
side. Besides it served as a trellis for 
the pumpkin vine. The delight of the 
buffalo was to get in undetected at night. 
Despite the best intentions of my cook 
to keep awake in an effort to catch the 
marauders, he would invariably fall 
asleep and then wake up at daylight with 
a start. Both of us would then hurry to 
the front window in the guest room and 
look out on a scene of desolation. “What 
is there we can do to keep these pests 
out,”? I asked in desperation. “Spikes” 
said my cook. “But that will mean put- 
ting up a wall too,” I replied. So the 
problem was solved with the building 
of the wall and the spike-studded gates. 


* * * * * 


Sick calls in the hot weather are 
doubly hard on the missionary who is 
called to attend the dying in a distant 
station. It is to the credit of the Chinese 
to say that they don’t put off to the last 
moment asking for the priest to come, but 
send for him at the least sign of danger, 
so that with senses ready and free they 
May receive the last sacraments with be- 
coming fervor and respect. One eve- 
ning just before night prayers in my 
Mission, Raphael, the catechist from the 
Wha Yuen Mission came in saying that 
old Mary Wu was down with the 
dysentery. “Good heavens! What a 
long trip to make,” I thought to myself. 
Raphael had come down by boat. It was 
a much quicker and cooler trip than 
would be the return journey. “Suppose 
we start off after midnight and thus avoid 
the heat of the day,” I suggested. “That 
will be better,” replied Raphael. So I 


-afranged to have my chair put in readi- 


ness and hired carriers. At one o’clock 
the next morning we started off. There 
Were three of us besides the coolies who 





BIRD-RAISING IS A FASCINATING HOBBY 


FOR THE CHINESE, ONCE AGAIN BAMBOO 

PLAYS ITS PART IN SUPPLYING THE NEEDS 

OF THE SONS OF HAN-—HERE IN THE CAGE 

AND IN THE FAN HELD BY THIS YOUNG 
BIRD FANCIER 


carried lanterns to light the way. When 
we were about two miles out we saw a 
buffalo lying directly in our path. It 
made no attempt to move as we ap- 
proached. It was out of the question to 
dislodge him for he was sick. For- 
tunately one of the carriers knew of a 
detour we could make without causing 
much delay. 

How delightful now, to recall what I 
then saw. In the apertures between the 
trees and the bushes that skirted the 
brook we were following, the fireflies 
moved like miniature lanterns swung 
with a careless ease by fantom hands 
and rivaling the stars in beauty. Then 
occurred to me the legend prevalent in 
China which tells of a poor student 
capturing myriads of fireflies and 
putting them in a bottle to serve as light 
in place of an oil lamp. They re- 
minded me too, of Peter Pan’s fireflies 
who are with him on the tree tops when 
he waves us farewell in Barrie’s delight- 
ful fantasy Peter Pan. My reverie was 
short-lived when we left these pleasant 
places to get back on the main road. 
The first faint streaks of dawn were 
making roseate the eastern horizon when 
we passed through the last village before 
arriving at the town of Wha Yuen. The 
dogs made the day seem alive with their 
barking. It was the prelude to what 
would be another busy day on the street 
we were passing, when wrangling 
market-men and yelling hucksters would 
cover every space. Before the sun was 
well above the horizon the Mission was 
reached. I freshened up a bit and said 
Mass. Raphael carried the sick-call ap- 
pointments to Mary Wwu’s, telling the 
family I would be over shortly with the 
Blessed Sacrament, and that Mary should 
gather her thoughts together for the 
last sacraments. It is only a few steps 
over to the Wu home. 

When I looked at Mary as she lay 


on her bed and remembered how hearty 
she was but a short time previously, it 
occurred to me that there are few diseases 
which can cause so quick a change in a 
person’s appearance, as dysentery. Mary 
was grateful for my coming, which to 
me was recompense in itself. I said to 
her, “If God wants you now, are you re- 
signed ?” 

“Yes, Father. But I think He won’t 
call me yet. I’ve been pleading with Him 
to give my rogue of a grandson the grace 
of conversion,” she said as she handed 
me a dollar to say a Mass for him. God 
won’t be outdone in generosity. From 
then on Mary improved. I saw the 
grandson that very day in the dispensary. 
He had come to have a sore leg attended 
to. I called him to my room afterwards 
and said to him, “James, why don’t you 
quit this roving soldier life and help your 
old grandmother run the store? Surely 
there is a good living for two of you. 
And your soul needs attention.” 

“T know it Father, but just now I can’t 
get away. I'll have to wait until New 
Year’s,” James replied. Time has cor- 
rected all. Old Mary Wu is well again 
and her grandson is with her in the store 
and also back at his spiritual duties. 


* * * * x 


OFFINS are unpleasant things to 

think of and more so to write about, 
but to have one in your home ready to re- 
ceive your mortal remains after death, 
seems gruesome to Westerners. After 
all, one can become accustomed to the 
externals of death. Persons living near 
graveyards or passing them daily to and 
from work soon lose their awe of them. 
So too the elderly Chinese who has a 
coffin installed in his home along with 
the clothes he will wear in death is not 
perturbed. Superstition is responsible 
for these early preparations. If death 
comes suddenly the soul will make a 
presentable appearance before Yuen 
Whang, King of Hades. But who would 
think that a coffin can be put to clever 
uses? A Catholic refugee from a 
neighboring province tells how the 
magistrate of a big city eluded the Reds 
by posing as a boatman shipping a coffin. 
As soon as he heard that the Reds were 
coming from all directions and that all 
avenues of escape were closed to him, 
he hired a boat and placed a coffin on 
board. In the dead of night, he and a 
few trustworthy servants transferred the 
official documents to the coffin, sealed it 
and then changed their clothes for fisher- 
men’s. The next morning while they 
were sailing down river they were called 
by the Reds to draw up to the shore for 
inspection. The coffin gave the Reds 
the impression that a funeral party was 
enroute. In fact it was quite easy to 
simulate grief under the circumstances. 
Fright lent the boatmen ready tears, 
though they laughed afterwards at their 
escape, 













EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
levoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


ings for 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our member- 
ship we have many priests, both secular 
and regular, as well as many members 
of various Religious Orders. “The Spir- 
itual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a 
great deal of money is needed for the 
support of our Passionist Missions in 
China, and while many members of the 
League are generous in their regular 
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SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 
OF APRIL 


Masses Said 
I, IE oa.8 0 4-6:5.9.0:00- 66008 33,979 


BiGiy COMMMUNIONS 2......62.0..5. 23,104 
Visits to B. Sacrament ....... 116,656 
Spiritual Communions ......... 90,234 
Benediction Services .......... 11,136 
Sacrifices, Sufferings .......... 100,305 
Stations of the Croes .....6.0. 12,581 
Visite to the Crucifix ......... 140,030 
Beads of the Five Wounds .... 7,816 
Offerings of PP. Blood ........ 144,467 
Wee. OP CP EMG occ ccsccccs 162,431 
ESS AE eee 38,827 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 5,098 
myacuiatory Prayers .......... 2,497,512 
Hours of Study, Reading....... 44,855 
RE BEE aisciacciccc sees 47,452 
Acts of Kindness, Charity ..... 40,701 
CE Ng aa Wib5 6 41k 0.0005 2000 99,548 
Prayers, Devotions ............ 338,250 
OE A a 31,307 
SP eee eer 103,589 


Holy Hours 









money contributions to the Missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex. 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet js 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for 
the practical display of their love! How. 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God’s spe. 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE Sicn, Union City, New 
Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 
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AY their souls and the 
souls of all the faith- 
ful departed through the 
mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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B NARRATING the life of a saint, 
one is tempted to color the facts to suit 
one’s own conceptions of sanctity; to 
omit disquieting features which are diff- 
cult to explain; and to place the em- 
phasis where one thinks it should be 
placed rather than where it was placed 
by the Almighty God. 

A saint is a masterpiece of God— 
therefore in some sense a revelation of 
the mind and will of the divine Artist. 
In every saint we may discern one or 
more characteristics of the life of our 
Lord. If we no longer possessed the 
authentic records which we have in the 
Gospels, we might piece together from 
the lives of the saints in every age a 
composite picture of Christ, which 
would not differ essentially from that 
portrayed in the New Testament. 

The dominant characteristic in the life 
of Elizabeth of Hungary was the desire 
to surrender herself utterly in an all- 
absoxbing love. We see in her a faith- 
ful imitation or rather reproduction of 
the human love of Christ, as in the poor 
man of Assisi we contemplate his utter 
poverty. 

I 


The daughter of the king of Hun- 
gary, Elizabeth was sent in her fourth 
year to the Wartburg in Thuringia to 
be educated as the future bride of Lud- 
wig, Count of Thuringia and Hesse, to 
whom she had been promised by her 
parents. He was seven years older than 
she, but they were brought up together ; 
and their childish friendship developed 
into the strongest affection of Eliza- 
beth’s life. 

Elizabeth’s mother was assassinated 
two years after the child had arrived at 
the Wartburg. Soon afterwards Lud- 
wig’s elder brother Herman and also 
his father died, the latter from a sudden 
and violent death. Suffering and sym- 
pathy bound Elizabeth more closely to 
Ludwig, and also gave her a deeper sense 
of her great spiritual need. 

It has been said that in the lives of all 
predestined souls there is a particular 
moment when they experience the feel- 
ing that Jesus is personally pursuing 
them, that He wants them all for Him- 
self and that He expects something of 
them. This personal encounter with 
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Christ is decisive; it changes the whole 
subsequent course of their lives. 

This moment came to Elizabeth as 
she was walking from the Wartburg to 
Eisenach. She met a beggar on the path 
and it seemed to her that the man looked 
like Jesus. She ministered to the man’s 
needs, and from that moment felt that 
her vocation was to clothe the naked 
and to feed the hungry. 

Henceforth her daily habits were al- 
tered. She visited the poor in their 
homes, talked with them, touched them, 
and often brought them home with her 
to the castle. One day she happened 
upon a sick beggar with a repulsive 
disease of the scalp. She led him to a 
secret room in the castle; and later her 
servants found her with the man’s head 
on her knees; she was cutting his hair, 
washing and perfuming it! The ser- 
vants were shocked, but she only 
laughed. On another occasion, when 
seeking to revive a poor man who was 
starving, she tried with her own hands 
to milk a cow. The animal, however, 
refused to be milked. 

Elizabeth received no encouragement 
from Ludwig’s mother or the other 
members of the household, but only cold 
looks and reproaches. They felt that 
her precocious piety and charity might 
be suitable in a nun, but were hardly 
befitting the fiancée of the future Count 
of Thuringia. 


HE was married to Ludwig when she 

was fourteen and he twenty-one. He 
would not listen to the slanders of the 
court of Eisenach against her. Though 
he was never canonized by the Church, 
yet in popular estimation he has been 
regarded as a saint. He accorded his 
bride perfect liberty to practice alms- 
giving and make her visits of mercy as 
she chose; and placed abundance of 
means at her disposal. He also allowed 
her to observe the special dietary rules 
she had laid upon herself. 

St. Francis ‘of Assisi died only six 
years after their marriage, and the first 
Franciscan friars had already arrived 
at Eisenach. Elizabeth watched one of 
them, Brother Roger, as he begged his 
food from house to house, with gaiety 
and good spirits in a snowstorm on a 
cold winter day. Afterwards she talked 
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with him and he spoke to her of Fran- 
cis, and how Christ had taught him to 
imitate not merely his poverty, but his 
being stripped of his garments and 
nailed to the cross. 

This meeting with the Friar Roger 
took place shortly after her marriage 
and there can be little doubt that the 
Friar urged her to seek release from her 
marriage vows and to renounce every- 
thing, so as to be free to serve Christ. 


HAT Elizabeth did not take this 

step was probably due to the restrain- 
ing influence of her confessor. Ludwig 
had written to the Pope, Gregory IX, re- 
questing him to appoint a director who 
might guide the Countess in the way of 
conformity to God’s will and temper the 
excesses of her fiery nature. In re- 
sponse the Holy Father designated a 
man who was full of zeal for the Church, 
a secular priest, the inquisitor Conrad 
of Marburg. 

Elizabeth submitted humbly to Con- 
rad’s direction and found in him a priest 
coldly prudent, with an inflexible will. 
He was austere, incorruptible, uncom- 
promising even to brutality, a reformer 
by nature; fully conscious, however, of 
the value of the soul committed to him 
and of his responsibilities. He en- 
deavored to moderate her ambition to be 
a mendicant and to lessen the generosity 
of her charities. Instead he induced her 
to make sacrifices of some of her per- 
sonal gifts and inclinations. He began 
by demanding of her not only docility 
but absolute surrender to his direction. 
Accordingly she took, in the presence of 
her mother-in-law and children, a sol- 
emn vow of obedience to her confessor 
Conrad in everything save what con- 
cerned the rights of her husband in the 
married state. 

Elizabeth’s love for her husband was 
the natural fruit of the pure friendship 
which began in their childhood. Even 
after their marriage, they addressed 
each other as “dear brother” and “dear 
sister.” It was not, however, what one 
might call a purely spiritual love. Those 
who regard that sort of love as a neces- 
sary adjunct of sanctity should read 
an account of their married life. They 
were passionately de voted to each other. 
No romance could be more touching. 
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She could scarcely bear being parted 
from him when he went away on a jour- 
ney or on a military expedition, to serve 
the Emperor or to make a visit to 
Rome. To quote from Ida Conden- 
hove’s study of the Saint: 

“Then she cannot be parted from him, 
follows him for days in all weather; 
puts on widow’s weeds. So passionately 
does she cling to the sight of the be- 
loved, so much does she hunger for him, 

) deeply even to the heart’s core does 
she know, does she feel, the bliss of 
remaining for work or rest, inthe warm, 
living presence of a beloved being. And 
boundless is the passion of her joy, her 
starved longing for his tenderness, when 
he returns—impetuously, heedless of his 
retinue, she throws herself into his arms 
ind cannot let go of him, so insatiable 
is her joy at the sight of him.” 

Ludwig, a true son of that age of 
volunteered for the crusade 
planned by Frederick II. When he first 
took the cross, he did not wear it on his 
shoulder, “that his dear hostess, Eliza- 
beth, be not aware of it and be dis- 
tressed and frightened thereby, she lov- 
ing him beyond measure and with her 
whole heart.” 

It was by accident that she made the 
discovery. She was playing one day 
with the sword-belt of the young 
Landgraf and something slipped out of 
the pocket. It was a piece of black cloth 
marked with a cross. At once she un- 
derstood. Of all the sweet joys of her 
life, God had chosen this supreme joy 
to be signed with the cross of sacrifice! 
Ludwig admitted that he had enlisted 
for the crusade. He, too, had heard the 
appeal of Christ and had taken the vow 
to fight for the recovery of the holy 
places from the infidel. 

Ludwig was firm despite his wife’s 
tears and protestations. Though she 
was with child and in great pain and 
grief, she rode for a day with him long 
after his mother and relatives had re- 
turned to the castle. Even then she 
could not part with him, knowing that 
it might easily be her last sight of him 
on earth. She rode with him another 
day, until finally his knights had almost 
to force him to send her_home. On her 
return she mourned like a widow and 
remained a long time alone in grief 
and prayer. 

Elizabeth bore her husband three chil- 
dren: Herman, Sophia, and Gertrude. 
Herman was only five, when Ludwig set 
out for the Holy Land. When she 
brought her third child into the world, 
she was unable to get word to her hus- 
band. Finally the terrible news was 
brought by his mother that Ludwig had 
died of a fever in Brindisi before sailing 
from Italy. 


faith, 


II 
T would be an error to say that Eliza- 
beth lived who:ly for her husband 
while he was alive and, only when he was 





taken from her, devoted herself to the 
service of the poor. Just as Ludwig had 
many concerns of his own in which his 
wife had no share—military expeditions, 
journeys with the Emperor, the super- 
vision of his estates; so Elizabeth had 
her hospital at Eisenach to look after 
and hundreds of poor families to feed. 
When her husband was away on busi- 
ness of state, she spent all her time in 
these good works. Even when he was 
at home, she maintained a wise divi- 
sion of interest. 


OON after the death of Ludwig, 

Elizabeth forsook the Wartburg. 
There is evidence that she was driven out. 
The cause of her departure is not certain. 
In any event Henry and Conrad, the 
brothers of Ludwig, having assumed 
charge of the government of Thuringia, 
ruthlessly took possession of the castle. 
They were not too friendly with Eliza- 
beth and for a time withheld from her 
the heritage which was hers by right. Our 
worst enemies are often those who are 
closest to us. 

She fled from the castle in the night 
and walked through the streets of Eise- 
nach in the rain seeking for shelter. She 
found a shed which had formerly been 
a hog-pen and there passed the rest of 
the night. She felt exhilarated by her 
new-found freedom; and it seemed as if 
her love of poverty had at last found 
satisfaction. When the bell of the Friars 
Minor sounded for matins she went to 
their church and asked them to chant 
the Te Deum. 

During the months that followed, her 
distress was somewhat alleviated. She 
was invited with her children to share 
the hospitality of an aunt who was an 
abbess. Soon afterwards she received 
an offer of marriage from the _half- 
pagan philosopher and Emperor, Fred- 
erick II. The crown of empress, how- 
ever, had no allurements for her and 
she declined his offer. 

The returning crusaders brought back 
the body of her husband and reproached 
his brother, Henry, for withholding the 
fief and dowry which were her due. 
He made over to her a considerable sum 
of money and the little town of Mar- 
burg. She used the money to found at 
Marburg a hospital, where with her 
companions, Guda and Ysentrude, she 
ministered with her own hands to the 
sick poor. 

She donned the habit of a Franciscan 
tertiary. It was on a Good Friday that 
she laid her hands on the bare altar of 
the Minoroite church at Marburg, and 
Brother Bruckardt cut off her hair and 
put the rope girdle upon her. 

Her associates and her confessor have 
testified to the many heroic acts of vir- 
tue which she performed in that hos- 
pital. There was a little boy with only 
one eye and paralyzed, whom she waited 
on five or six times during the night, 


washing his clothes with her own hands, 
telling him while she nursed him all 
sorts of amusing stories. When he died 
she became the nurse of a leprous girl, 
until her confessor, Conrad, heard of it 
and ordered the child removed. When 
Conrad had gone away to preach, she 
took care of a scrofulous child who had 
lost all his hair and treated him with 
ointments made from recipes “learned 
from whom I know not,” wrote Conrad 
to the Pope. This afflicted boy was 
seated in a chair next to Elizabeth’s bed 
when he died. 

Christian charity for her was not sim- 
ply philanthrophy—an_ enterprise of 
doing good to the unfortunate; it bore 
the wounds of the love of Christ and 
conformed itself to the special conditions 
of life with Him. The love of Christ 
for her implied the love of his cross and 
the bearing of it after him. She saw 
in the poor, the sick, the maimed, and 
the blind, the same qualities and possi- 
bilities that her Lord saw in them and 
that is why she loved them. 

Psychologists have advanced various 
ingenious theories to explain what they 
regard as the fanatical asceticism of 
Elizabeth. One theory is that after the 
death of her husband she had to find an 
outlet for her emotional nature, lest she 
be consumed with grief. She chose this 
work among the poor because it would 
take her far from the associations and 
memories of her happy life with Lud- 
wig. 


NOTHER theory is that throughout 
her life she sought humiliation and 
self-abasement. She knew that only the 
practice of such virtues could save her 
from the racial curse of the “will to 
power” which she had inherited from 
her father, King Andrew of Hungary, 
and her mother, Gertrude of Meranien. 
Both families shared a tradition of am- 
bition and violence. When her mother 
was cruelly murdered, Elizabeth learnt 
in childhood the tragic consequences of 
this lust for power; and under the influ- | 
ence of divine grace she resolved to root 
out from her own soul this dark inher- 
itance. 

This last theory has been skilfully de- 
veloped by Maria Marsch, the Viennese 
Catholic biographer of Elizabeth. She 
says: 

“She wanted to heal and make com- 
pensation for one extreme by another, 
to quench the burning lust for power and 
possessions, so deep-rooted in her fam- 
ily, by abasement and self-denial, so 
deep and so unbounded that she bore 
even the blows of Conrad of Marburg. 
That is the creative idea which in- 
formed Elizabeth’s life.” 

These theories seem too complicated 
to suit the simplicity and continuity of 
Elizabeth’s character. She was very 
young when she died and apparently 
never ‘lost her child-like heart. She 
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never seems to have gone through that 
inner upheaval known as conversion. 
She belonged to the class known as the 
“once-born.” 

From early childhood she professed a 
whole-hearted devotion to Christ and 
His poor. Her works of charity were 
indeed more numerous during the life- 
time of her husband than after his death. 
Penance and self-denial were clearly de- 
veloped traits even when she was a 
young girl, according to the testimony 
of her playmates. When she became a 
bride she disciplined her body by fasting 
and scourging and made her servants 
chastise her on Fridays and fast days. 
Though she arrayed herself in purple 
and gold to please her husband and his 
court, yet underneath these costly robes 
she wore a hair-shirt. When her hus- 
band was away she put on humble gar- 
ments and sat in the company of her 
maids to spin wool. 

One day early in her married life she 
confided to Ludwig her fantastic idea 
that it would be pleasant if they were 
living together as poor peasants—like 
so many in his dominions—he following 
the oxen with the plow and she milk- 
ing the cows; and if he possessed only a 
“yoke” of land and two hundred sheep. 
He laughed aloud and agreed that it 
would indeed be splendid poverty if he 
had two hundred sheep! 

When he returned from doing court 
duty at Cremona and his stewards com- 
plained to him that his wife by her in- 
discriminate almsgiving during his ab- 
sence had wasted his possessions, he 
made the reply: “Let her give in God’s 
name and do good to the poor—as long 
as we keep the Wartburg and Neuen- 
burg all will be well !” 

There was apparently no cataclysmic 
change in Elizabeth’s character or man- 
ner of life after her husband’s death; 
nor have we any proof that, in order to 
counteract inherited tendencies and fam- 
ily traditions, she lived a life of calcu- 
lated abasement and asceticism. 


III 


HE fact that Christ our Lord singled 

out Elizabeth of Hungary for special 
attention and love does not mean that 
this world suddenly became for her a 
bed of roses. Incidentally, there is too 
much talk about roses in connection 
with her. The famous story of the 


‘basket of food which she was taking to 


the poor, which was transformed into a 
basket of roses when she met her 
husband on the way and uncovered it 
at his request, is not authentic. If such 
a thing ever happened it was in connec- 
tion with her great-niece, St. Elizabeth 
of Portugal. 

We learn more of the true character 
of Elizabeth of Hungary from her re- 
fusal to wear her jeweled coronet when 
she entered a church. To her it did not 


seem fitting that she should wear a 
crown of gold in the presence of him 
who had worn a crown of thorns. So 
great was her love for Christ that she 
longed to suffer as he had suffered. 
Hence her life of self-denial, poverty, 
sacrifice and penance. She determined 
to imitate as far as possible His poverty, 
homelessness, fasting; His nights of 
lonely prayer; His agony in the garden; 
the shame, the humiliations and tor- 
ments of His passion. 

It was this soul, who earnestly desired 
perfection, who sought to find her life 
by losing it for the sake of Christ, and 
to gain a treasure in Heaven by selling 
all that she had and giving the money to 
the poor—that by order of the Pope was 
committed to the spiritual direction of 
Master Conrad. 


E may not approve of the methods 

of this coldly reasonable director, 
but we must admit that he produced 
notable restilts. “By their fruits you 
shall know them.” 

Under Conrad’s severe direction, 
however, Elizabeth did not lose her 
spontaneity or her mischievous inclina- 
tion to act contrary to her confessor’s 
orders when his back was turned. He 
had forbidden her to give alms of more 
than a penny. She obeyed, but told the 
beggars to come back and take as much 
as they wished. It appears also from 
Conrad’s letter to Pope Gregory IX that 
Elizabeth came to Marburg against his 
counsel and wishes. 

Conrad was fully conscious of the im- 
mense responsibility involved in the di- 
rection of such a soul; and it could not 
have been an easy task to hold in check 
so ardent and impulsive a young woman 
who acted first and reflected afterwards. 
She had been powerfully attracted by 
the personality and example of the 
young Franciscan Brother Roger, and 
would gladly have sacrificed her family 
wealth to become a wandering beggar. 
Conrad ruled otherwise. 

We have seen how she loved the chil- 
dren of the poor, the undernourished, 
the maimed and those stricken with 
loathsome diseases. When she first left 
the Wartburg she separated herself tem- 
porarily from her children in order that 
they might not know the misery of their 
mother. At Marburg, according to the 
deposition of Ysentrude, she asked of 
God three things: first, that He would 
give her the contempt of all things tem- 
poral; second, that He would take away 
from her the love of children; and third, 
that He would inspire her with courage 
to despise insults. 

Her two oldest children, Henry and 
Sophia, were taken to Kreuzburg. The 
youngest, Gertrude, in pursuance of an 
understanding with Ludwig before he 
went on the Crusade, was entrusted to 
the care of the Premonstratensian Sis- 
ters of Altenburg. Their future in this 


world did not seem to be compromised. 
Henry died in his nineteenth year; 
Sophia married the Duke of Brabant, 
Henry II, and lived to the age of sixty; 
Gertrude became the Abbess of Alten- 
burg and is now venerated as Blessed. 

It was plainly the teaching of our 
Lord that we must be in such a dispo- 
sition of soul as to be willing to re- 
nounce and part with everything, how- 


ever near and dear it may be to us, that _ 


would keep us from following him. That 
is the meaning of our Lord’s hard say- 
ing about “hating” father, mother, wife, 
children, and so forth (St. Luke XIV: 
46, see footnote in Douai version). 
When St. Peter said to our Lord “Be- 
hold we have left all things and followed 
Thee,” He replied, “Amen I say to you, 
there is no man that has left home or 
parents or brethren or wife or children 
for the Kingdom of God’s sake who 
shall not receive much more in this 
present time, and in the world to come 
life everlasting.” 

At last Elizabeth reached the state of 
utter destitution and abandonment; noth- 
ing further remained of which she might 
be deprived—so she must have felt! 
Master Conrad knew better, and gave 
orders that her faithful servants, Guda 
and Ysentrude, who had been her com- 
panions and playmates from her earliest 
years at the Wartburg and were now the 
best friends che had, should be sent 
away from her. In their place he desig- 
nated as her assistants in her works of 
charity a lay brother, a pious but unat- 
tractive young woman, and a widow of 
noble birth but of harsh and irritable 
manner toward Elizabeth. 

Even Guda and Ysentrude defended 
Conrad. They said he meant well, be- 
cause “he feared that the sight of the 
two faithful women who followed her 
from Wartburg and shared her penury 
might fill her with pain and longing 
for her former life. So he took them 
away ‘because of the temptation.’ ” 


F all the material joys, bodily com- 

forts and human _ relationships 
which had constituted her life in this 
world, nothing remained: father, mother, 
husband, wealth, position, prestige, 
children, friends—all were gone and she 
only in her twenty-fourth year. Yet it 
could not be said that she was left desolate. 
Neither could she be said to be alone. 
Her throbbing heart was empty save for 
the devouring fire of her love for Jesus 
and the least of his brethren. She still 
had the companionship of Him who is 
altogether lovely, the fairest of the sons 
of men. She had refused the crown of 
an empress to be the handmaid of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

In her twenty-fourth year, on No- 
vember 17, 1231, the Lord called her to 
the joys of the beatific vision. She was 
venerated immediately after her death, 
and canonized by Gregory IX in 1253. 





W wenever I read, in an under- 
graduate editorial, the oft-repeated theme 
of the college graduate and his great place 
in the “political” picture, I wonder why 
campus editorial writers don’t put a new 
string in the bow and strike a slightly 
different chord. In a recent issue of the 
very excellent semi-weekly paper of 
Washington and Lee University, there 
appeared an editorial headed ‘“Govern- 
ment Service as a Career,” I quote 
briefly from this: 


“Politics is not a career that has been 
given much consideration by the Ameri- 
can college graduate; but the experts are 
crowding the politicians out of the key 
jobs surely now, and the incentives for a 
young man to enter upon a public career 
are increasing. The active support of 
the National Institute of Public Affairs 
for this youth in government movement 
may give it just the impetus it needs. 
Young Englishmen have always moved 
from brilliant university careers into the 
service of the Empire and have consid- 
ered no profession more worthy of their 
efforts. American political conditions 
are hardly the same, but the need for 
responsible leadership is even greater. 


Jim Farley is not going to do anything | 


to help matters, but if the New Deal is 
to make any permanent contribution to 
the American nation it will have to be 
put across by men who are leaders and 
not parasites.” 


S° much for an editorial which is 
J typical of campus editorials appear- 
ing at least once a month in over three 
hundred student sheets. These editorials 
were being written in my undergraduate 
days. I might add that I penned several 
of these pleas for the college-man-in- 
politics myself! 

There are several fallacies in the edi- 
torial excerpt I have quoted as being 
typical of a general American undergrad- 
uate attitude. Fallacy No. 1 is that “poli- 
tics” and “government” are sinfully con- 
fused. Fallacy No. 2 is the notion (and 
I feel secure in labelling the mental state 
a “notion”) that college graduates have 
not given “much consideration” to poli- 
tics. Fallacy No. 3 is the idea that “‘ex- 
perts are crowding the politicians out of 
the key jobs.” 

Let us consider each of the collegiate 
fallacies. What do the campus. editors 
actually have in mind when they talk of 
“politics”? The answer is this—they do 





OLITICS AND THE 


COLLEGE MAN 


By Edward Connell 


not have politics in mind at all: what they 
really have in mind is government. Poli- 
tics, and I am sure that my good friend 
Mr. Barnes of the political science de- 
partment at Washington and Lee will 
agree, is the influencing of legislation by 
means which can be as fair and clean as 
the struggle to push the ball over for a 
touchdown or as foul as a stab in the 
back. Government is the enacting, en- 
forcing, or adjudging of legislation. In 
simpler language, politics is the off-stage 
shouting, whispering, coaxing, bargain- 
ing, and similar activities engaged in by 
astute persons in order to obtain a de- 
sired office, law, or (and it is not pleasant 
to admit it) legal decision. Lawyer 
Jones, campaigning for the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney, is certainly not engaged 
in governmental pursuits. When he gets 
elected he becomes a governmental serv- 
ant and his political activities are greatly 
subdued. He becomes a cog in the enforc- 
ing-of-legislation machinery. 


HEN John Jones announces his 

candidacy for the state legislature 
and campaigns vigorously for the right to 
be called “Honorable,” he, in truth, is a 
politician. He is seeking an office; he is 
influencing legislation. As he takes the 
stump night after night he is not making 
laws, enforcing them, or solemnly passing 
upon the interpretation of laws. When he 
attains his desired goal he becomes a cog 
in the enacting-of-legislation machinery. 
And when William Smith, chairman of 
the Democratic City Committee, is ap- 
pointed to the state Superior Court bench, 
he immediately resigns his political office 
to assume his new role as a governmental 
servant, an important cog in the adjudg- 
ing-of-legislation machinery. 

Of course, the outstanding example 
of mixing politics with government is 
the case of our traditional Postmaster 
General-National Committee Chairman 
hookup. It is this mixing politics with 
government that has aroused the ire of 
such liberals as Senator George Norris 
and has resulted in the preparation of 
legislation for the Congress to act upon 
which will, by law, divorce the position 
of Postmaster General or any other Cabi- 
net position from partisan politics. 

Webster’s Dictionary (at least, my in- 
expensive edition) falls down badly in 
defining a politician as “one who is skilled 
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in politics ; a statesman.” A lot of ground 
is covered but nothing very concrete is 
turned up in this definition. 

Now what is it that the college editors 
are urging? Opportunity in politics? 
Apparently not, because most of the 
campus Greeleys drag in the “young 
Englishmen” who leap from Oxford and 
Cambridge into “the service of the Em- 
pire.” The real politicians of England, 
MacDonald, Lloyd George, Snowden, 
Thomas, and the others travelled the 
same route followed by Ogden Mills, 
James A. Farley, and our lesser poli- 
ticians—district clubs, street corner ral- 
lies, defeat, victory, plums, influence, 
position. England has a far greater num- 
ber of governmental positions under Civil 
Service regulations than we have in our 
state structure. If it is to urge an exten- 
sion of Civil Service coverage for the 
benefit of college graduates, why do not 
the college editors speak plainly ? 


ALLACY No. 2: “college graduates 

have not given much consideration to 
politics.” If I recall my statistics cor- 
rectly, over 65% of the members of our 
national House of Representatives are 
college graduates and every Congressman 
was certainly a politician before attaining 
eminence and the franking privilege. 
The Congressman from my own district 
is a Yale graduate as are the governor 
of my state and the mayor of my city. 
President Roosevelt is a Harvard gradu- 
ate. Ickes, Cummings, Wallace, Perkins, 
Tugwell, Richberg, and a host of other 
leading figures in the New Deal are col- 
lege-trained. Even though Postmaster 
General Farley missed the delights of 
campus life he holds an honorary degree 
from a Pennsylvania college. Tammany 
leader Dooling is a Fordham graduate of 
considerable scholastic attainments and 
many a hard-bitten Tammany figure is 
not at all unfamiliar with the binomial 
theorem, Horace, and the Wars of the 
Roses. When I was ambitious enough to 
become a candidate for the Connecticut 
General. Assembly in 1932 I was well 
supported and opposed by collegiate can- 
didates. My running mate was a gradu- 
ate of Catholic University ; our two oppo- 
nents (successful, by the way!) held 
degrees from Rutgers and the University 
of New Hampshire. 
' Fallacy No. 3: “experts are crowding 
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the politicians out of the key jobs.” This 
fallacy, of course, hinges on the very 
watery assumption that a politician is a 
stupid fellow incapable of being an expert 
in anything. Now I have no desire to 
roam in the highly controversial fields 
of defining “experts.” I will dismiss Fal- 
lacy No. 3 very briefly. “Experts” can 
never crowd out “politicians,” any more 
than engineers can crowd out executives. 
Politics is an art regardless of what the 
reformers may say. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is a politician; Harold Ickes is an 
expert. Ickes lacks a sense of humor and 
has very little patience when things go 
wrong. But he performs admirably when 
he is not at the top. Wasn’t it Felix 
Frankfurter who once said, “keep the 
expert on fap, not on top”? 

Calvin Coolidge was one of our most 
astute and skillful politicians. He under- 
stood human nature. He had the ability 
to select good men. He never posed as 
an expert in finance, agriculture, or engi- 
neering. Under Coolidge, the politician, 
Hoover, the engineer, flourished and car- 
fied out many admirable projects as 
Secretary of Commerce. As President, 
Hoover’s lack of political instincts and 
political experience was sorely evident. 
Politics is a fascinating occupation. So 


long as men and women continue to act 
and re-act as they have since the dawn 
of civilization, we will need politicians. 
The politician leads, urges, crystallizes. 
Unfortunately, the term “politician” has 
become one of opprobrium. One of the 
chief reasons for this is the constant 
criticism of politicians by disappointed 
reformers who have no conception of the 
value of and need for politicians in our 
daily lives. 

Sometimes I am inclined to believe that 
our college people are “going soft” about 
such matters as politics. And, to top it 
all off, they wail about “dirty politics.” 
This is laughable! There is no brand of 
politics more vicious than the campus 
variety. Many a student has been 
“counted out” at a class election. Do fra- 
ternity cliques ever control the election 
of Prom Committee or, to get nearer to 
our subject, are all campus paper editors 
chosen on sheer merit alone? 

Scholarly Governor Wilbur L. Cross, 
seventy-two year old chief executive of 
Connecticut, former dean of Yale’s Grad- 
uate School, wrote a splendid article for 
Forum magazine several years ago en- 
titled “Young Man, Go Into Politics.” 
I would advise every campus editor to 
dig up a copy of this article before pen- 


ning another political editorial. Gov- 
ernor Cross paints a real picture of in- 
telligent politics, the crying need for the 
politician, the thrill of politics. And, 
judging from the elderly gentleman’s re- 
cent triumph over the conniving forces 
of his own state, he has learned that be- 
fore the statesman can enact or the re- 
former reform, the path must be made 
straight, and it takes a politician to ac- 
complish this. 

I doubt very much that the politician, 
as our campus editors would seem to 
prophesy, is to become as extinct as the 
dodo and the bicycle built for two. The 
college graduate who prates about poli- 
ticians is generally an aesthete. He is 
afraid to start at the bottom. He wants 
to bounce from the campus to a very im- 
portant governmental position. If the 
collegian is sincere about serving his 
government let him organize or join a 
ward club. Let him get next to the people 
and find out what they want. Let him 
speak on the street corners and bring 
voters to the polls on rainy days. I’ve 
done it and I intend doing it again, be- 
cause I learned more about government 
on the soap box under a flickering light 
than I ever did writing editorials on 
politicians ! 





South 


H OT, aint it, Kid?” 


Red Norman, slouching comfortably in 
the pilot’s seat of the giant Douglas trans- 
port, grinned as he glanced at the young 
man mopping his brow in the co-pilot’s 
seat at his right. The Kid smiled and 
nodded his head in agreement. 

“You'll get used to it though, when 
you've been winging it around here as 
much as I have. Never forget the first 
time I flew over this route. It was just 
a year after I came back from France. Me 
and my buddy decided to do some barn- 
storming down here where they didn’t 
know a monoplane from a monologue.” 

“I won’t know the difference either 
if I fly with you very much.” 

The Kid didn’t say it, but that is what 
he thought to himself as Red droned on 
with his endless memoirs. “It’s strange 
how a fellow can hate himself like Red 
does,” the co-pilot mused. “There’s noth- 
ing he doesn’t know more about than 
the guy who wrote the book. For two 


_ Weeks now I’ve been listening to him 


talk about himself and he doesn’t even 
Ww my name. Worse than that, he 


hasn’t even let me take the stick once. 


of Rio Grande 


By Michael Denis 


At the rate I’m going I'll lose my license 
for not having enough hours.” 

“See those shacks down there, Kid? 
Well, that’s the metropolis of Sauz, the 
last town before we set down in Chihua- 
hua. I remember the day I pancaked near 
that joint. If I didn’t know how to 
handle these Greasers so well, I’d have 
lost my plane. Even with my knowledge 
of them and their language I had some 
time keeping them from picking it to 
pieces. They’re funny people and you 
gotta know how to handle them. Me, 
now, I got them all figured out. There 
ain’t anything about them that puzzles 
me any more. That’s why the Boss sent 
me on this assignment. He always does 
when the Mexican government wants a 
plane. ‘Send Red in to see me,’ he tells 
Benson, and when I get in he tells me we 
got a call from Mexico City again. Then 
he goes on about how important it is 
that nothing slips up, ’cause we get more 
dough for one of the these runs than we 
do from the operation of the El Paso- 
Tucson line for a week. Then he doesn’t 
tell me any more, only where to report.” 

Red glanced at the Kid. He liked him. 





He was the sort of co-pilot Red would 
like. You could talk to him. That’s why 
the old barnstormer asked for the boy 
today. Maybe it would be all right to 
let him in on the secret. He’d know pretty 
soon, anyway. 

“This is one of the most important 
assignments we’ve had. The Boss told 
me about this one. Said it had to be 
kept a secret until the job was done. 
Don’t tell anybody and I'll let you in 
on it. Will you promise?” 


HE young pilot promised. How 

could he tell anyone, cooped up here 
in the plane with Red, anyway, he 
thought. 

“Well, we’re landing at Chihuahua to 
take on one of the toughest enemies the 
Republic of Mexico has got. Sort of 
a ‘Public Enemy Number One.’ We're 
taking him right back to Fl Paso fast. 
He’s being deported. Of course, he’ll be 
under heavy guard, so you needn’t be 
scared.” 

“Who is he, Red? What did he do?” 

The boy was sensing the romance of 
his calling now. Pretty exciting, this 
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border flying. Getting mixed up in the 
affairs of the Mexican government. He 
visioned another Pancho Villa, under 
heavy guard, scowling at him from back 
in the cabin. 

“Well, this guy is a Bishop, the leader 
of the Catholic party down here. There 
ain’t anybody the Mexican government 
fears more than they do him. They had 
a price on his head for months, while he 
was hiding in the hills or going around 
in the towns dressed like a peon. They 
caught him last week and instead of 
shooting him they’re shipping him out 
of the country. Why, what’s eating you, 
Kid ?” 

Red looked at the boy in alarm. The 
boy was pale. Consternation was writ- 
ten on his face. Or was it fear? No, 
Red knew he had courage. Maybe the 
heat of the blazing sun was getting him. 

“There’s plenty eating me, Red. You 
probably won’t understand, but I'll try 
to explain. I’m a Catholic, Red. This 
man is a Bishop, you tell me. Well, 
then he’s no criminal. I know enough 
about this mess down here to know that, 
even if I don’t know these Mexicans like 
you do. I know what a Bishop is, too, 
and well, naturally, I don’t want to help 
deport him. I’d bea kind of traitor. Do 
you see?” 


“CVAY, let me tell you something, Kid. 
You don’t know anything about this 
affair. I do, see? I know these people. 
I know about this Bishop Orozco, too. 
He’s tough. He’sarebel. Tries to get 
the people to rebel against the govern- 
ment. What I can’t figure out is why 
they didn’t shoot him when they caught 
him. It took them long enough to get 
him.” ” 

The Kid said nothing. What’s the 
use, he thought. Red knows it all. If it 
were not for Red maybe he could.... 

“That’s Chihuahua ahead. In two min- 
utes I’ll have her sitting by and in five 
minutes we'll be nosing back to El Paso. 
And, listen, don’t act like you’re a Cath- 
olic or nothin.’ Just ignore the prisoner 
or these Mexicans will suspect some 
dirty work and we'll be ruined.” 

The Kid had never seen a company 
of Mexican troops before. He never 
expected to see a whole company guard- 
ing one prisoner. And what a prisoner! 
The picture of Villa came back to his 
mind and the contrast made him a little 
ashamed of his own imagination. No 
swaggering, swarthy rebel but a kindly- 
faced, priestly man in a somewhat soiled 
soutane walked slowly through the file 
of soldiers toward the plane. He was not 
at all the fierce character Red had pic- 
tured, the boy thought. Still, the gov- 
ernment apparently did not think him so 
mild. The whole company of soldiers 
lined up with rifles ready and remained 
so until the plane took off. The braided 
officer who accompanied the prisoner 
as his guard wore his sabre and revolver 


conspicuously, as though they might be 
needed. 

The Kid pondered his own part in this 
distasteful drama as the plane roared 
away over the dry, dusty plains. Just 
how far did loyalty to the Line compel 
a fellow to go? Does a fellow have to 
sit back and wink at everything just 
because he’s co-pilot to a shallow, red- 
headed roughneck? But, what could be 
done? No chance to get the controls 
from Red, especially with that officer back 
there in the cabin, looking for some 
trouble, most likely. Even if that could 
be done, what then? What a mess! If 
only he could indicate to the Bishop 
some way that it wasn’t his fault that he 
was mixed up in this. Maybe when they 
got to El Paso... 

“Say, Kid, I bet that general is sore. 
He probably thinks it’s a crime that the 
blue chips down in Mexico City changed 
their minds about sending this guy be- 
fore the firing squad. He’d like nothing 
better than to give him the coup de grace 
himself. They’re a pretty bloody bunch, 
these Greasers.” 

The Kid made no answer. Instead, 
he gazed down pensively at the Rio 
Grande, waving a sparkling welcome 
back to the land he understood. 

“Don’t let it bother you, Kid. When 
you’ve worked for the great Republic of 
Mexico as often as I have you'll under- 


——_ 


stand these people. Then there won't 
be anything about them that'll puzzle 
you.” 

The Kid was more interested in the 
prisoner than in Red’s patronizing con. 
solation. He watched the old man com. 
ing towards the plane, accompanied by 
his guard, the general. He felt sorry 
for this fine old man, so dignified and 
courageous. Red, too, watched as the 
general turned to dismiss his expatriated 
prisoner. 

“This will be good,” Red chuckled, 
“Watch the general’s face if you want to 
see a guy show real scorn.” 


HE Kid watched. The armed and 

braided general faced his prisoner, 
Not scorn, but signs of an inward struggle 
marked his face. Slowly, he reached for 
the old man’s right hand. On the second 
finger of that hand gleamed the episcopal 
ring, the emblem of the Bishop’s author- 
ity, the simple sign which told why he 
was now a man without a country. 

“My God! What’s this?” Red mut- 
tered. 

The general bowed low and, like a 
child greeting a Bishop for the first time, 
reverently kissed the ring. 

The Kid glowed. He turned to the 
astonished Red. 

“You understand these people, Red. 
Maybe you can figure that one out.” 








Of all who harbor it. 
We are not fit 


And tell him so. 
Then we will know 








Within our soul contentment sweet and strong, 
For we have conquered wrong. 





Revenge 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


CANNOT understand this awful thing 
Which fouls the precious spring 

Of mercy, and the fount of good, 

And puts a deadly virus in the blood 


To move among our fellows if our heart 

Is blackened by the evil thoughts which start 
To life because some one has wronged us. You 
And I should stop, and think anew. 

Let us not hold a grudge against a man 

Because he hurt us. Our brief living span 

Is far too short for hatred, and the pain 

Which follows in its train. 


Let us forgive the one who did us harm 
Freely and fully. Let us take his arm 
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BLAISE PASCAL 


The Tenth Article in a Series Descriptive of the Influence 
of Post-Reformation Leaders 


Pascar started from the very other 
end from Descartes of the mental proc- 
ess; not from a search for the last ulti- 
mate thing of which reason is certain, 
but from that which emotion most poign- 
antly afirms. With Descartes it was, “I 
am sure of one thing—that I think.” With 
Pascal it was, “I am sure of one thing— 


that I feel.” Descartes began like a man, 


pursuing a piece of research in history or 
chemistry; Pascal began like a man 
moved suddenly by a vision or a great 
love. The one would have told you that 
he had done nothing until he had begun 
to analyze—the other that he had not 
lived until he had been overwhelmed by 
aspiritual flood from within. 

There were two occasions in Pascal’s 
life in which he suffered or enjoyed that 
experience which is often called “conver- 
sion.” Each confirmed the other, without 
either he would not have been what he 
was, and it was under the influence of 
intense personal feeling in the matter of 
religion that he began his famous quarrel 
with the Jesuits—which quarrel is, I am 
afraid, the main source of his reputation 
in the anti-Catholic world. For the atti- 
tude of the anti-Catholic world towards 
Pascal, and particularly the academic 
Protestant world, is something like this: 
—“The Jesuits are the quintescence of 
Cathclicism. Pascal attacked the Jesuits. 
Therefore, although we are very sorry 
that he remained orthodox and was never 
excommunicated we feel that he was on 
our side.” 

Indeed, within Pascal’s own lifetime 
there were a great many people not at all 
on the Jesuits’ side, nor speaking in favor 
of the Jesuits, who accused Pascal of 
bringing the Protestant tone of mind and 
even the Calvinist tone of mind by a back 
door into the Catholic Church. They 
were later to say the same thing of Féné- 
lon. The root cause of the violent con- 
flict. between those of whom Pascal was 
the spokesman and the Jesuits was the 
fact that the Jesuits had made it their 
business to reconquer Europe for the 
Church ; they had made the relief and dis- 
engagement of the Church—that is the 
collective thing whereby their individual 
lives—their objective, (to use a military 
term for an effort that was essentially 
military in tone). “Etre Catholique, c’est 
tout,” as was said to me once by a very 
holy Polish priest on his death-bed in 


By Hilaire Belloc 


Rome, who had never been a Jesuit nor 
had much to do with them. But that is 
the core of the Jesuit matter—‘“‘to be 
Catholic in everything.” 

Now, for Pascal and those who thought 
with Pascal, and of whom he was the 
voice and the pen (though not the 
leader), the individual was everything. 
Of course, all these phrases and epigrams 
are mere shorthand: in a sense the indi- 
vidual is everything ; it is the individual 
soul that is damned or saved and the 
Church is only there to help a man to save 
it. But, if in emphasizing this you are led 
to belittle the majesty of the Church, the 
Divinity of its authority, and the enthusi- 
astic acceptation of its organic character, 
you are doing a very ill service to the in- 
dividual. 


F the Jesuits in Pascal’s time had only 

represented this one tendency out of 
many, the quarrel would not have become 
as famous as it was. The Jesuits had also, 
by their discipline, their sacrifice of self 
and their soldierly characteristics, ac- 
quired and retained great power—a 
power not only social but political. The 
reaction against that power within the 
Catholic Church is symbolized by the 
term “Jansenism.” 

Cornelius Jansen was a Dutch Prelate, 
born in the generation before Pascal, who 
had become Bishop of Ypres. He was 
the author of a big book, the brief title 
of which was the Augustinus. He drew, 
as have so many before and since, doc- 
trines approaching and sometimes going 
across the borderline of heresy from a 
one-sided reading of St. Augustine, es- 
pecially in the matter of free will. From 
him came the whole body of opinion 
called in France “Jansenism,” the re- 
semblance of which to Calvinism on ac- 
count of this central tendency (which 
might almost be called an affirmation 
against the freedom of the will and the 
corresponding insistance upon Predes- 
tination) brought it into violent conflict 
with the Jesuits, whom the Jansenists ac- 
cused of laxity. They said that the Jesuits, 
in their effort to reconquer Europe for 
Catholicism, had made things too easy 
for the world and its weaknesses. Es- 
pecially did they attack those who among 
the Jesuits had favored the more liberal 
and indulgent casuistical decisions. 

The word “Casuist” has been very stu- 
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pidly given a bad name by people who do 
not understand it. It simply means the 
application of morals to a particular case, 
and especially to a difficult case. For in- 
stance, the commandment of God for- 
bids us to kill our fellowmen. But are 
there cases in which, in spite of this com- 
mandment, we may kill our fellowmen 
without sin? Ninety-nine people out of 
a hundred—indeed one might say almost 
all sane men—would answer, “Yes; in 
self-defense, in a just war, as a wise pun- 
ishment, and perhaps in certain other 
cases.” It is worth noting, by the way, 
that the most sentimental people, who are 
loudest against the right to wage a just 
war, or execute a criminal, are just the 
people who are most likely to be in favor 
of “putting incurables out of their pain,” 
which the commandment against murder 
most emphatically forbids. 

Anyhow, the laxer casutst writers 
among the Society of Jesus were made 
the special target of the Jansenist move- 
ment, when that movement had the good 
luck to secure the literary talent of Pas- 
cal on its side. Pascal launched out 
against the Jesuits and the more liberal, 
more humane, casuists in a series of 
famous pamphlets known as the Provin- 
ciales. 


HEIR wit, their clarity, their gusto, 
made them immediately famous, and 
of intense effect upon the educated world 
of their time. As style they are beyond 
praise, they launched modern French 
prose and one may fairly say modern 
prose as a whole. But if that be true of 
their literary or esthetic side, it is most 
emphatically not true of their intellectual 
side. Pascal had not read the casuists 
whom he attacked, he often misunder- 
stood what they had said, he was often 
plainly ignorant even of their most ob- 
vious meaning because he had not read 
them, and he was downright wrong in 
the greater part of his conclusions. His 
attacks on Escobar make amusing read- 
ing, but it is false reading—he carica- 
tures and he caricatures in ignorance. 
Chateaubriand was quite right when he 
said that Pascal in the Provinciales had 
achieved “an immortal lie.” (Pascal said 
he had read Escobar three times. He 
plainly had read him but once.) 
It is strange that the literary and 
spiritual influence of Pascal should re- 
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pose as it does upon such a very small 
body of matter. Apart from the Provin- 
ciales the only thing of his that really 
‘ounts is a jumble of disjointed aphor- 
isms which have had to be edited 
and re-edited to give them any 
cohesion, which even so have no 
unity, and to which the title is 
enerally given of the Pensées 
r “Thoughts” of Pascal. Two of 
his ideas at least were profound 
and of high value, quite apart 
from the merely esthetic value 
f his power of the “Word.” One 
yf these was the somewhat whim- 
sical but arresting conception of 
the “wager.” It is not a rational 
conception, but it is calculated 
to make the skeptic think. It 
amounts virtually to this :— 

If the Christian revelation be 
not true, I lose nothing by accept- 
ing it. If it be true, I gain every- 
thing by accepting it. As against 
this, I for my part will at once 
advance a certain sentence of St. 
Paul’s, to the effect that if we are 
wrong in our choice of the Chris- 
tian revelation, then we are “of 
ill men the most miserable.” 


HE other and more valuable 

and what will, I think, prove 
most permanent literary 
find” of Pascal’s was his famous 
paradox on the coincident great- 
ness and littleness of man. He did 


loose against the old and firmly rooted 
oak, the other was like a sudden narrower 
flood, a torrent of water attacking its 
base. The tempest was the greater, and, 





in religion cannot produce a maoof 
whereby the man who has left Catholic. 
ism will return to it: but an exaggeration 
of the function of reason is an error op 

‘the right side, and those who fg. 








not invent that idea of course; it 
is as old as human thoughts upon 
these things: Man is miserably 
weak, even physically ; he is mor- 
tal, limited in all his powers, even 
those of the reason; subject to all 
manner of suffering and appar- 
ently unable even to help himself 
where the path to a tolerable ex- 
istence lies clear. But at the same 
time man is gifted with a mind 
which can conceive the universe, 
he is the child of God and in the 
image of God, all beauty is at his 
command, he can even in a sense 
reate, he is vastly greater than 
anything else there is within our 
immediate experience, yet he is 
immeasurably less than what he 
knows he might be. He is at once 
despicable and awful; petty and 
supreme. That consideration on 
the contrasting and dual nature 
of man is perhaps the most fecund 
germ that can be planted in the 
soil of the mind—and Pascal 
planted it more surely and deeply 
than any other man in his brief 
statement. 
But Descartes will outlast Pas- 





Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont- 
Ferrand in France in 1623. His father 
took him at an early age to Paris, where 
he himself undertook his instruction. At 
a very early age he wrote works of merit 
in the fields of physics and of mathe- 
matics. At the age of 23, Pascal was 
converted to Jansenism, of which he be- 
came an ardent and even militant parti- 
san. After a period of more or less 
worldly indulgence—so at least he con- 
jer | it later—he gave himself up to a 
life of severe asceticism and became a 
frequenter of Port Royal. His “Mystére 
de Jésus” is a memorial to his devotion 
and to a faith which while not al- 
ways accurate was unquestionably sincere. 
While his literary ability is unquestioned, 
his scholarship was not profound nor 
always first-hand. Too often he relied 
on secondary sources of information, and 
it is to misconceptions arising from such 
sources that we must attribute his attacks 
on casuistry, particularly as it was a 
sented by Jesuit theologians. He died at 
the age of 39 after having received the 
Holy Viaticum with the greatest devotion. 














cal. The peril to Catholicism pro- 

ceeding from the rationalism of Descar- 
tes was apparently greater than the peril 
proceeding from the emotionalism of 
Pascal—the one was like a storm let 


of the two forces, the more enduring in 
its results, 

Or one might put it in this way :— 
The exaggeration of personal emotion 


Of Descartes, that he had the humility, 
the faith and the devotion to make the 
pilgrimage to Loretto; of Pascal, the 
splendor of his death. 





a , 





low that path are more likely to 
promote the return of the world 
to the Faith. 

For Pascal the appreciation of 
any truth, especially a moral or 
religious truth, concerns the emo. 
tions. Faith in the mere formule 
of doctrine would be a dead faith, 
In Emotionalism the action of 
the conscience is not that ofa 
deductive rational process or even 
that of an experiment or of an 
appreciation of an object from 
without. It it an internal imper- 
ative order, which does not base 
itself upon a thought-out process 
or a deliberately sought experi- 
ence, but on the immediate sense; 
it is an emotion, and nothing but 
an emotion, of right and wrong, 
The natural reaction of a healthy 
mind against, say, the betrayal 
of a friend, does not work by pre- 
senting to the mind a process of 
thought, by detailing the con 
sequences of the act or analyzing 
its character; the feeling is im- 
mediate and instinctive and we 
know in some fashion that we are 
bound to obey. We know that if 
we do not obey we are doing 
“wrong,” and no analysis wil 
carry us beyond that. The thing 
is a postulate. One can see the 
consequences of such an over 
emphasis on emotions. 


OWEVER these _ things 
may be, these two great 
men stand for the reaction upon 
Catholicism as a whole produced 
by the upheaval of the 16th cer- 
tury and early 17th century—all 
that confused movement which 
has been called the twin warring 
brothers, Reformation and Ret- 
aissance. And when we consider 
all the effect of them, the way 
in which Descartes has led to 
skeptical rationalism, Pascal to 
a contempt for doctrine and 4 
sort of cloud over the mind it 
which men lose the Faith, the 
most remarkable thing still is 
that both men remained firmly 
of the Faith, lived in it and died 
in it. They both were living 
proofs that the Gates of Hell have 
not prevailed and that the Church 
had proved its power to survive 
For my own part the two things 
that stand out most vividly in the 
case of either man are these: 
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for those who want a straight- 





WOMAN TO WOMAN 


URING the past few years sev- By 


eral American novels of more 
than usual worth have been published 
which have a Catholic background and 
foreground and of which the authors 
are women. Now, so long as one writes 
of Catholic backgrounds, all is well with the secular book 
reviewers. But as soon as you bring Catholicism up to date 
and show it as a working force in a modern world the book 
critics get annoyed. They kick against the pricks right along. 
Of one of Francis Stuart’s novels which showed the power 
of humility in the human soul a critic wrote, “It is unreal to 
our apprehension—this mystical striving through self-abase- 
ment.” Of Cicely Halleck’s Mirror for Toby, a reviewer 
wrote, “It is so burdened with pious practices of the Catholic 
Church.” Her Soul to Keep, by Ethel Cook Eliot, called for 
encomia but “its Catholic viewpoint is difficult for outsiders 
to follow.” Of course the theme of that novel is no more 
Catholic than Christianity is Catholic—the idea of “loving 
the sinner though hating the sin,’ but the minute a com- 
mandment is called Catholic it is suspect. 

Follow the Furies, by Eleanor Chilton, is the first book to 
take up what pulpits fulmigate against but novelists have 
hardly touched despite its dramatic chances: the story of 
what happens to the children of a man who marries a Cath- 
olic, deliberately undermines her faith, and brings up his 
children in the belief that there is no God, merely a First 
Cause; there is no settled point of view save only that which 
each person makes for himself. The mother returns to her 
faith near the end of the 
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folly of the war-time mood—the early 
hero-worship that afterward became 
boredom with heroes, the frenzy against 
peace, the roar of arms that put to flight 
sane thinking. To a patriotic woman 
friend he said one day in the last year 
of the war, “There was a terrible catastrophe yesterday: 
one thousand dead and fifteen hundred injured.” She gasped 
in horror. “Where?” she asked. “At the front,” he said 
blandly. She immediately lost her horror and was much 
perturbed at Corday’s evident lack of patriotism. War breeds 
a callousness—which seems unthinkable in times of peace. 


MONG remarkable sects of the last hundred years— 
and until you really look them up—you have no idea 
what a lot of these there are—by no means the strongest were 
the Partial Deluvians, composed of those unregenerate hu- 
mans who did not believe that the great flood of the Old 
Testament entirely covered the earth. They were pretty 
important once upon a time. People must have had a lot of 
time then for those how-many-angels-on-the-point-of-a-needle 
arguments. Nowadays most of our arguments deal with 
such realities as bread and circuses and we let the angels do 
their own crowding. 


GOOD life with no Christianity in it is like a single 

car on a railway line—well cared for, looking efficient, 
but of no real use to go places until it is hooked up with the 
engine which has the power to make it move. 





book; the daughter is broken 





by her lack of it. This is a 
brave, true book, with no pal- 


because there could be none. 
It is a terrible indictment of 
those who, while prating that 


own viewpoint, inflict theirs 
continually on young minds 
that are helpless to disprove 
them, that must blunder back 
to God, if ever they find him 


Now this book has all the 
secular reviewers frankly puz- 
zled: marvelous plot, beauti- 
fully written, and yet it shows 
clearly that the greatest loss 
of the people in the story is 
their lack of a religion. It 
will puzzle some of the re- 
ligious reviewers, too, since 
sin is sin and repentance ar- 
rives very late, if at all. But 


mother who bore us. 


forward examination into the 
troubled minds of many of 
our young people, here is the 
Catholic novel worth while 
reading and pondering. 


ICHAEL CORDAY is 
a Frenchman with the 
French flair for satire. He 
kept a diary during the war, 
and it shows excellently the 


ment, light and peace.” 








MONTH OF MARY 


liation, no pleasant ending ‘THERE is sanctuary in the heart of Mary for all 
who fly to her protection-sanctuary from the 
pain and evil and heart-break and disaster that can- 
not break through there. 
: mother’s healing hands, a mother’s words of com- 
each must make his or her fort. In all the months Mary has her share, but 
this is especially hers—this month of warmer suns 
and gentler winds and opening flowers and mating 
birds. In her honor, earth puts on her fairest dress. 
In her honor, Our Lady’s children sing her praises. : a : 
Instead of words of my own I want to quote this time. You can sit back and 
month words that express far better than mine 
at all could one gracious gesture for Mary’s month. Last 
’ year Monsignor McMahon, Rector of the Church 
of Our Lady of Lourdes in New York City, sent 
this message to his parishioners: 
“May 13th will be observed throughout the 
‘country as Mother’s Day. Though of secular ori- have. 
gin, it really harks back to a Catholic practice 
known as Mothering Sunday, which was the fourth 
Sunday in Lent. In the Epistle of the day we are 
called upon to rejoice because we are ‘the heirs of 
heaven.’ That privilege under God we owe to the 
Cn Mothering Sunday in 
Catholic times people repaired to the Cathedral 
or Mother Church to offer thanks for this greatest 
gift that came to them through their mothers. 
Today we, while not disdaining the amenities and 
affectionate social customs elicited by the thought 
of mothers, can and should show our gratitude in 
the Catholic way. What finer appreciation can we 
express than by receiving Holy Communion for 
mother? Surely the gift beyond compare that we 
can offer her. If she still lives, this greatest of 
all remembrances will cheer and gratify her; if 
she is among the silent dead, this will_show her 
she is not forgotten, and will bring to her refresh- 


I hope that all who read this page will make that 
their intention for that day. 


S a thought for those who 
feel they might as well 
leave works as well as faith 
entirely to the Lord, here is 
an old Greek prayer: “Zeus, 
may I live or die by thy will. 
Nevertheless I shall keep my 
rudder straight.” 


In that sanctuary are a 


FRIEND doesn’t have 
to be with you all the 


shut your eyes and feel his 
presence warming you. This 
is the difference between love 
and infatuation—a good test 
for just what you think you 


CAME across a_ short 

poem by Elinor Wylie 
the other day, on the subject 
of Judas. Every little while 
you happen upon an excellent 
bit of verse about him—and 
sometimes a plea for him, an 
excuse, almost a defense. Yet 
none of these people would 
consider treachery as any- 
thing but a cardinal offense 
as compared with the posi- 
tive virtues of faithfulness 
and sincerity. I wonder if 
there is not a subconscious 
vicarious sort of guilt here, 
so that they stand up for him 
as one with him. 
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|THE, CHURCHYARD. STILE. 


"Te Reverend Frank Halliday—the 
yokels, his new parishioners, had grinned 
when he invited them to call him “Father” 
(this lad !)—felt that he owed an apology 

the alabaster knight. The latter lay 
stretched on the ancient tomb to the left 
of the sanctuary in the little Norman 
church of Nether Steepdown. The 
knight’s name had long been obliterated, 
like his features. Only the traces of the 
word armiger retained for him his knight- 
hood, for he was not a cross-legged cru- 
sader. His date would probably be some- 
where in the early fifteenth century. He 
would no doubt be one of those whose 
names were recorded in the ancient ar- 
chives of the parish as having given a 
sum of money or a parcel of land to the 
church on condition that Mass was of- 
fered periodically for the repose of his 
soul. Silent and forgotten he lay there, 
his image as’smooth as the platitudes to 
which his alabaster ears—the only fea- 
tures he retained, had listened for many 
a century past. His fingerless hands still 
indicated the attitude of supplication, this 
knight whose sub-Paradise was the un- 
compromising Purgatory of the Roman 
Church. The new parson felt that he 
owed an apology to the alabaster 
knight. 

But things had changed. The alabaster 
knight need no longer turn on his tomb 
at the singing of triumphant hymns con- 
cerning the saints whilst his soul cried 
out for the solace for which he had made 
provision. Now there would be something 
more solid than hymn-singing. The new 
parson intended to get rid of the “Com- 
munion-table” and replace it with a stone 
altar. It could be done in these days al- 
though a few years back, so his father had 
told him, such a thing would have been 
impossible. Well, they had got through 
the dark patch at last. Stone means sac- 
rifice. The alabaster knight would un- 
derstand that. His “Mass” would be a 
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constant act of reparation for the dark 
patch. 

Frank Halliday had discussed the proj- 
ect with his fiancée. She for the most 
part shared his thrills over his new cure 
of souls, though perhaps incense and 
floral decoration interested her more than 
the substance of which an altar should be 
made, or the ghostly estate of the alabas- 
ter knight whose effigy afforded her pure 
delight. They were to be married in a 
few months’ time, now that he could take 
her to the pleasant rectory at Nether 
Steepdown, which unlike most of its kind 
had a sufficient endowment for the up- 
keep of the delightful old house, built onto 
the original fifteenth century clergy 
house. Nether Steepdown was emerging 
from the dark patch in the history of 
Ecclesia Anglicana. The natives were 
far more amenable to changes than their 
new parson had expected. 

“There was some that objected to rail- 
way trains when they was first invented,” 
Jabez Biles, the village blacksmith, told 
the new rector. “They'll be inventing 
something better than your altar one of 
these days. Progress be the order of the 
day.” 

The new rector realized that his flock 
needed a careful mental education. It 
would be uphill work. 

The old church registers were a source 
of consummate delight to their new cus- 
todian. They went back to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, not far enough 
to offer any clue as to the identity of the 
alabaster knight. Many of the entries 
were quaint and some of them intriguing. 
There was one that arrested the reader’s 
attention. It ran: “January 5th 1590. 
John Bridger was set in ye stocks on ye 
green for a day’s space for refusing to 
cross ye churchyard stile.” It was curi- 
ous. Presumably some allusion to the 
rather drastic law of the day that obliged 
people to attend worship on Sundays. 
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“Days of obligation” which carried a 
threat of fine, or something worse. 
Bridger was a name that one still came 
across in Nether Steepdown. 

There was a man of that name living 
in the cluster of cottages known as Prior’s 
End. Prior’s End lay a good mile away 
from the church byroad but there was 
a short cut across the meadows which 
was used by church-goers on Sundays. 
It was interesting coming across the 
names like this in the ancient register. 
Its pages would certainly repay perusal. 
The records were haphazard, not re- 
stricted to baptisms and burials. All sorts 
of local history might be contained there 
in addition to the record of John Bridg- 
er’s refusal to cross the churchyard stile. 

The rector made the acquaintance of 
extant John Bridger one Sunday morn- 
ing. He was an old farm hand now living 
with a married daughter. The service 
was only just over and the candles were 
still burning on the brightly-decked altar. 

“You see, we are getting back to old 
times,” the new parson said, taking the 
bull by the horns. “This is how the 
church looked in the old days before the 
Reformation smashed it up.” 


HE other surveyed the little white 

sanctuary. He called to mind the 
days of his boyhood when the choir men 
had piled up their coats and hats on the 
top of the alabaster knight, and there had 
been nothing kept on the communion- 
table except a book. 

“It was a smash up,” he observed, 
“smashed like a squashed egg.” The 
good farm hand who had once looked 
after the poultry-yard seemed pleased 
with the simile. Parson was less so. The 
simile was misleading. “Not quite so bad 
as that,” he said, but John Bridger shook 
his head. He was entoiled in his own 
philosophy. 

“You can get a hen to lay another egg,” 
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he said, sagely, “but it won’t be the same 
egg. A smashed egg’s—smashed.” 


Poor old Bridger was better instructed , 


in poultry-keeping than in the doctrine of 
continuity, Parson realized. The trouble 
was that the smashed egg theory was a 
difficult one to modify or controvert on 
farmyard lines for, as could be pointed 
out, an egg that has suffered mutilation 
however slight becomes ipso facto a bad 
egg. 
“You live at Prior’s End, I think,” 
Parson said. “You get here across the 
meadows, of course?” 


HE other shook his head. “I come 
round by the road,” he said. “I 
can’t manage the stile these days.” 


“Really? It’s an easy stile enough.” | 


They were speaking of the stile men- 
tioned in the old register. It possessed 
stone steps which made the crossing easy. 

John Bridger thrust out his underlip. 
“I comes round by the road,” he repeated, 
and there was some defiance in his tone. 
So here was another John Bridger who 
refused to cross the churchyard stile. It 
was rather queer. 

Parson (he had no objection to the title 
realizing that it was a medieval one 
though associated with the pastors of the 
dark patch) found the churchyard stile 
rather fascinating. If one sat on it one 
could get a matchless view of the meadow- 
land and hills. It was a grand spot for 
making one’s meditation or thinking out 
the points of a sermon. The new rector 
found his way there pretty frequently. 
One day when he was seated there Jabez 
Biles came along, seeking the short cut 
to Prior’s End. 

Jabez stopped for a few words with 
Parson—he was a nice young feller, was 
Parson. “It’s a great help, this short 
cut,” Parson said. “I’d like to have a gate 
put here if I could arrange it with the 
farm, but it’s quite an easy stile to cross. 
It’s been here hundreds of years, of 
course. I came across a mention of it in 
the old registers the other day.” 

Jabez Biles considered the matter. “It’s 
only old John Bridger that jibs at cross- 
ing it,” he said, “but he’s queer in the head 
about it. His grandfather was just the 
same. Nothing on earth could induce him 
to cross the stile in the ordinary way. 
He’d climb over, just as if there were no 
steps there. And it weren’t no easy job.” 

“T should think not,” Parson said. He 
glanced downwards. A ditch ran round 


‘under the hedge of the churchyard side 


which was crossed by a rough plank 
bridge below the stile steps; anyone 
climbing the fence any other way and 
missing their footing would be in danger 
of falling into the ditch. He was thinking 
of the entry in the ancient register. A 
John Bridger had sat in the stocks for 
the space of a day for refusing to cross 
the churchyard stile. 

That John Bridger could certainly not 
have been the present one’s grandfather. 





His date was 1590. It was curious. Jabez 
Biles had found a listener. The man 
seated on the stile with his feet on the 
step was more than patient. “I tell you, 
it was a queer story,” he said. “Old John 
Bridger, the grandfather of this one—he 
had a strange fancy in his head that evil 
would befall him if he crossed the church- 
yard stile by the stone step as you’ve got 
your foot on. He’d take the short cut to 
church right enough, for he lived at 
Prior’s End too—the Bridgers have lived 
there, in the same cottage further back 
than anyone can remember—but he al- 
ways climbed over the fence as best he 
might. Not too good for his Sunday best, 
either! ‘His grandson, little Johnnie, as 
he was then, used to do the same. He 
thought all the world of his grandfather. 
The old Parson tried to laugh him out of 
it, and so did others, but to no purpose. 
When he grew old and too infirm to do 
the climbing business he used to walk to 
church by the road, as good three-quar- 
ters of a mile round.” The narrator leant 
himself against the unrelentingly vertical 
bars of the fence on which his audience 
was seated. 


. HEN a mighty queer thing hap- 

pened,” he said. “One day there 
was news brought to Prior’s End that old 
Parson Clifford was took bad and that 
he would like to see John Bridger. They 
was great friends although in different 
stations of life. Well, old John Bridger 
set out in all haste. He had no beast to 
ride on so he went on foot, and he went 
across the meadow. His love for Parson 
had got the better of his superstitious 
fancy and he was out for the quickest way 
to the rectory. Well, John Bridger didn’t 
return that night, and it was thought that 
he was stopping with Parson, cheering 
him up, mayhap, with some of his stories 
of the hunting-field, for he was a great 
huntsman was Parson Clifford. But next 
morning they were told that John Bridger 
had not been to the rectory at all. There 
was a great search made for him, and 
after a bit they found him—his body, 
that was; it was lying in the ditch on 
the churchyard side of the stile. He was 
lying face downward in the shallow water 
and he had been drowned.” 

The narrator paused to obtain the due 
effect. Then he concluded. “And that 
was the first time that he had used the 
steps to cross the stile.” 

The seated man glanced down at his 
feet. “I suppose these steps are hundreds 
of years old,” he remarked. 

“They buried him over yon.” Jabez 
pointed to a shallow mound almost hidden 
by the long grass, “close by the place 
where they found him. Young John, his 
grandson, as I told you, was took just 
the same way as he was. Nothing would 
persuade him to cross the stile by the 
steps, and now that he’s old and lame he 
goes round by the road, just as his grand- 
father did.” 


Jabez had seldom had a more interested 
audience. “It’s extraordinary,” Parson 
said; “there seems to be a traditional 
prejudice in the Bridger family against 
crossing the stile in the orthodox way. 
There’s something in the old register 
about a John Bridger refusing to cross 
the churchyard stile.” 

“They’ve always been an uncanny lot,” 
the other agreed. “Some says as they’ve 
got second sight, whatever that may be, 
but it’s more likely that it’s just a curse 
that’s been handed down.” 


HE whole thing was uncanny. The 

Rector dismounted when Jabez had 
gone his way. He trod lightly on the 
worn stone. He made his way across tu 
the vestry. He had a feeling that the 
ancient tome might contain some solu- 
tion to the mystery; some antecedent 
event to the recorded strange action of 
John Bridger who had sat in the stocks 
for the space of a day. 

He went to the oak chest, as old as the 
church itself, where the registers were 
kept and took out the ancient book. He 
found the entry concerning John Bridger, 
and turned the pages slowly backward. 
The writing was cramped and difficult. 

At length he came to an entry: “By ye 
order of ye byshoppe ye altar-stone was 
taken and placed in ye style yat leadeth 
to ye churche from ye meads, so that 
might use it as a steppe.” The date was 
1588. The reader held his head in his 
hands and thought. 

Could it still be the same stone that 
formed a step to the churchyard stile? 
The stone upon which his feet had been 
resting? If so, here was an arresting 
solution to the “strange fancy” which had 
prevented the descendants of the old- 
time Bridgers from crossing the church- 
yard stile in the usual way. It cast a lurid 
light on the action of the John Bridger 
who had refused to cross the churchyard 
stile. He must make haste to improve his 
acquaintance with the present-day John 
Bridger. 

The opportunity came sooner than 
Parson Halliday had expected. Only two 
days later he received his first “sick call.” 
The people still sent for the parson when 
in danger of death; the dark patch had 
not obliterated that holy custom, albeit 
that they knew nothing of viaticum. The 
call came from no other than John 
Bridger. The old man, it appeared, had 
been strolling about in the meadows un- 
aware of the fact that Farmer Brown’s 
fierce bull had broken in from an adjoin- 
ing field. The bull had fallen upon him 
and gored him badly. 

The Parson found the dying man con- 
scious. He spake with some difficulty. 
“There’s been a parson to see me al- 
ready,” he whispered. “He was passing 
when they brought me in, and he got me 
to be sorry for my sins. There was a 
pause, then he continued. 

“T see the bull there, near the gate. The 
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only other way out was over the stile, but 

[| couldn’t climb it, not now-a-days.” He 
losed his eyes. Talking was difficult. 

But there were the steps,” the man at 

s side reminded him, and waited for the 

nswer. John Bridger’s heavy underlip 

vas thrust out. The John Bridger of 1590 

obably had a heavy underlip. 

| wouldn’t use the steps. Not me!” 

aid. “My grandfather, he never used 

steps. He climbed over, that last time, 

| that was why he was drowned. I 

w as he never crossed by the steps. He 

| his reasons, had my grandfather, 

hough he didn’t know what they might 


[ would have been unseemly to smile 
{ at the words of a dying man. 

John Bridger continued: “The bull got 

just near the gate. . . There used to 

a cross on the steps when I were a 

He closed his eyes, it might al- 

t have been for the last time. Parson 

t silent. Much he wondered who the 
parson might have been who had been 

opportunely on the spot. He had evi- 

ently elicited an act of contrition. It was 

Roman padres who had the trick of 

ing that. They were starting a Roman 
sion at Marborough. 

The sick man opened his eyes. “It’s 

‘rn away now,” he said. He started 

1eandering as sick folk do. “Some one 

i the other day, that the old Faith 
wasn’t smashed, after all.” 

That it wasn’t,” Parson said, with 
1eartiness, “It’s been there all the time.” 

So it has,” the other agreed. “They 

rried about their altar-stones and kept 

the old worship in any place they 
muld; and it cost ’em their lives pretty 
often. There was them that kept the 
torch burning in yon dark patch. The old 
Faith wasn’t smashed. But that bull, it’s 
lone me in.” He gave a little quiver. 
My God, I’m sorry... for... all 

7 Peer 4 

\nother John Bridger had gone to his 
reckoning. One who had also refused to 

ross the churchyard stile. 

The tragedy of John Bridger’s death 
had put in train another innovation which 
interested the natives of Nether Steep- 
down far more than those which had 
taken place inside the church. The stile 
leading into Farmer Brown’s «meadows 
was to be replaced by a gate. For hun- 
dreds of years a stile had been considered 
good enough but the new parson had car- 
ried the matter with a high hand. There 
was to be a gate, and a little bridge with 
a hand-rail over the ditch. 

Parson was there himself superintend- 
ing the demolition of the stile. He was 
anxious to see that the two sturdy slabs 
of stone which formed the steps were not 
taken away with the other rubbish. The 
mason had just succeeded in dislodging 
them and gone off for his “elevenses” 
when Parson appeared on the scene. He 
wanted to be alone when he made his 


examination of the stones. He knelt 
down and examined the heavy mass at 
his feet. 

But there was no need to examine 
closely. The end which had been embed- 
ded in the upright stone support retained, 
clearly cut into its surface, the mark of a 
cross. The stone had been placed in such 
a position that the foot of those using the 
step would rest on the central cross, all 
signs of which had disappeared. The 
bishop’s men had done their task well. 

The stone was heavy but its custodian 
was able to carry it across the church- 
yard. He passedthe spot whereafewdays 
before he had read the burial service 
over the grave which had been opened 
to receive another John Bridger. They 
lay there, these two, whose feet had been 
guiltless of the act of sacrilege, the sym- 
bolic act of contempt, for which he was 
about to make reparation. They had been 
a sturdy race, the Bridgers. He won- 
dered whereabouts they had buried the 
John Bridger who had sat in the stocks 
for the space of a day. What had been 
his ultimate fate? 
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He entered the church and set his bur- 
den down in the sanctuary. It had fallen 


_ to him—Frank Halliday, to make repara- 


tion for the well-nigh four-hundred years 
of sacrilege—for the gesture of scorn in 
which he had unwittingly taken part, 
What strange instinct had it been that 
caused those two men lying in the church- 
yard to refuse to “trample on God,” for 


the altar represented God. He was asking . 


himself the question when someone who 
had entered the church came up and ad- 
dressed him. It was a man dressed in 
shabby, very shabby, clericals. 

“Why, Frank ?” 

“Phil! This is ripping !” 


HE two men were shaking hands. 

“T had no idea,” the newcomer said, 
“that you were the rector here. I came to 
explain how I happened to interfere with 
one of your parishioners the other day. 
I was passing by, and they thought he 
was at the point of death.” “Of course, 
I’m more than grateful,” the other as- 
sured him. This was his old college 
friend, Phil Brewster. It was good to 
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see him again. “I thought it was—” he 
didn’t finish the sentence for the other’s 
eye had fallen on the stone lying on the 
ground at their feet. “That’s the old, 
original altar-stone,” he said. “It has 
been used as a step in the churchyard stile 
ever since the year 1590. I am having a 
marble altar made and I shall have the 
stone encased in it, as an act of repara- 
tion.” He proceeded to describe his new 
altar. “Marble may be a bit elaborate,” 
he said, “but I want it to be a real act of 
reparation—a costly one.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful little church,” the 
other remarked. Mine at Fallowfield 
was about the same period.” 

“Then aren’t you any longer at Fallow- 
field?” his friend asked. 

“Why, no. Didn’t you hear that I had 
‘poped’—about six years ago? I’ve been 
at the Beda in Rome, and then on the 
mission here, chiefly saying Mass in out- 
lying places, but I’ve got a charge now, 
at Marborough. It’s only a poor little 
church, but it’s brick, not tin, and I’m get- 
ting it furnished gradually.” 


Parson was silently surveying the 
shabby figure before him. The Rector of 
Fallowfield had been well-turned out and 
his clothes had not hung loosely on him. 
There was a look of “being on the mis- 
sion” about the man who stood there 
gazing down at the desecrated relic of the 
days of Faith. There was something 
about him that matched it. Something 
that was tremendously real. 

Parson spoke at last. “But I thought 
that you had got married,” he said. 

“No, I was without means, you see, so 
I had to offer to release her. She agreed. 
She wouldn’t have minded about the 
pennies, but she realized my vocation 
although she didn’t come. She’s the 
grandest woman on earth.” 

The rough stone of Sacrifice at their 
feet seemed to have become more rough- 
hewn, and the man standing above it more 
real, And there were two men lying in 
the churchyard who had made repara- 
tion for the act of desecration with their 
lives. 

“Your marble altar might tone in all 


right with that.” The visitor had changed 
the subject abruptly and was intent on the 
tomb of the alabaster knight. The latter 
had no features with which to express his 
appreciation of the proposed harmonious 
adjunct to the decorative scheme. The 
fingerless hands were alone expressive. 
Parson, for his part, didn’t seem too 
ready to agree. 

“Did you say,” he remarked, “that you 
were getting together the furniture for 
your church? Would you like to have the 
old altar-stone. It might ‘tone in’ better 
there than here?” 

“How perfectly 
Frank !” 

“You see, I’ve got over my ‘Roman 
fever.’ I’m going to be married in June.” 
They stood there together in silence look- 
ing down on the clay-encrusted stone. 

“You will say your Mass sometimes 
for old Bridger,” Frank said. “He really 
belonged to you. And for his grand- 
father. And—” he pointed towards the 
alabaster knight—“for him. There must 
be any number of Masses owing to him.” 


splendid of you, 





Catholic Terms 


GOLDEN ROSE. A golden ornament 
in the form of roses presented by the 
Pope as a mark of honor to persons or 
places of distinction in the service of 
Christianity. 

GOOD FAITH. A person is in good 
faith who believes his statements are 
true and his actions right, even if the 
belief is mistaken. Guilt may not be im- 
puted to those in good faith. Most non- 
Catholics are religiously in good faith. 


GOOD FRIDAY. The English name 
for the Friday in holy week, on which 
our Lord’s Passion and death are com- 
memorated. 


GOSPEL (Old Eng., god spell, “good 
news’). 

i. The life and teaching of our Lord 
as recorded b, the four evangelists. 

ii. The four books in which they re- 
corded them. . 

iii. The whole of Christian teaching. 

iv. A passage from one of these gos- 
pels used liturgically. 


‘GOSPEL-SIDE. The left-hand side 
of an altar when facing it. 


_ GOTHIC VESTMENTS. A mislead- 
ing name for vestments of a more ample 
size than the usual modern pattern. They 
are worn by almost all Benedictines and 
Dominicans, in the Mozarabic rite, and 
increasingly throughout the Western 
church. 


GRACE (Lat. gratia, “favor’). A 
Supernatural gift bestowed by God ona 
human being with view to eternal life. 
It is heresy to believe that no grace is 


By Donald Attwater 


given outside the Church (Pope Clement 
XI, in 1713). 

GRADINE (Lat. gradus, “step”). A 
shelf or shelves at the back of an altar. 


GRADUAL. i. Verses sung after the 
epistle at Mass. ii. A liturgical book con- 
taining the chants of the Mass. 

GREAT O’S, THE. The antiphons to 
the Magnificat at Vespers during the 
week preceding Christmas, each of which 
begins with “O.” Also called the Greater 
Antiphons. 

GREEK CATHOLICS. The name 
often given, especially in North America, 
to Catholics of the Byzantine rite, though 
few of them are Greek or use that lan- 
guage liturgically. 

GREEK RITE. Properly, the Byzan- 
tine rite when used in Greek. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. 


name for plainchant. 
GUARDIAN. The superior of a Fran- 


ciscan friary. 


HEAVEN. The place and state of per- 
fect and unending happiness in enjoy- 
ment of the sight of God. 


HELL. The place and state of eternal 
punishment, where the condemned suffer 
pain of loss and pain of sense. 


HERESY (Gr. hairesis, “choice’). 
The formal denial or doubt by a baptized 
person of any revealed truth of the Catho- 
lic faith. Heresy due to ignorance of the 
truth (e.g., among Protestants) is called 
“material” and is without guilt. Strictly 
speaking, a person who has never pro- 


Another 


Defined 


fessed Catholicism cannot be called a 
heretic, though his beliefs are in them- 
selves heretical. 

HERMITS OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 
The proper name of the Augustinian 
friars. 

HEROIC ACT THE (of charity). 
The offering to God by a member of the 
Church on earth of all his indulgences, 
merits, and prayers after death for the 
benefit of the souls in Purgatory. It is 
revocable at will. 


HIERARCHY (Gr., “sacred rule’). 
i. The ranks and orders of the Christian 
clergy, of which bishop, priest and deacon 
are of divine institution. The cardina- 
late, abbacy, etc., are offices, but not ranks 
in the hierarchy. 

ii; The bishops of the world or of a 
given district. 

HIEROMONK. An Eastern monk 
who is also a priest. 


HIGH MASS. One celebrated solemn- 
ly with the assistance of deacon, sub- 
deacon, and choir. 

HOLY GHOST, THE. The third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, who is the 
seat of wisdom, “sent” by the Father and 
the Son on the mission of accomplishing 
man’s salvation. 

HOLY OFFICE, THE. A Roman 
congregation whose business: is the pro- 
tection of the Faith, judging of heresy, 
the censorship of books, etc. 

HOLY OILS, THE. The oils of 
Catechumens and of the Sick, and 
Chrism. 
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HOLY SATURDAY. The vigil be- 
fore Easter day. 

HOLY SEE, THE. i. The episcopal 
see of Rome. ii. The Pope and his assist- 
ants in the government of the Church. 

HOLY YEAR. A year of jubilee in 
which the Holy See grants an extraor- 
dinary plenary indulgence to those who 
visit the tombs of Saints Peter and Paul 
in Rome. 

HOOD. That part of the habit of a 
monk or friar that covers the head (often 
wrongly called the “cow!”). 

HYPERDULIA (Gr., “higher serv- 
ice’). The special homage paid to our 
Lady above all other human beings, she 
being Mother of God. It is different in 
kind from*the worship given to God. 


HYPOCRISY (Gr., “acting a part”). 
The pretending to have virtues that one 
does not possess. Bona-fide failures to 
be good do not make a person a hypocrite 
—there must be pretence. 

HYPOSTATIC UNION, THE. The 
union of the two distinct natures of God 
and man in the one person of Jesus Christ. 

ICON, Ikon or Eikon (Gr., image). 
Any flat painting of a sacred subject, but 
especially one painted in the Eastern 
fashions. 


ICONOCLASM (Gr., image-break- 
ing). The heresy, which flourished in 
parts of the East in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, that it is unlawful to give 
honor to holy pictures and other images. 

ICONOSTASIS (Gr., picture-stand). 
The sanctuary screen covered with ikons, 
characteristic of churches of the Byzan- 
tine rite. 


IDOLATRY. The giving of divine 
worship to anyone or anything but God. 

IGNORANCE, INVINCIBLE. Lack 
of knowledge of something, such lack 
not being at the fault of the person con- 
cerned. : 

ILLICIT. Unlawful. That which is 
illicit is not necessarily invalid as well; 
e.g., it is illicit for a lay person to baptize 
except in .cases of necessity, but such 
baptism is valid. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
THE. The doctrine that our Lady at the 
moment of her conception in the womb 
of her mother was by a unique privilege 
preserved by God from all stain of orig- 
inal sin. It was declared to be part of 
divine revelation and therefore of faith 
by Pope Pius IX in 1854. This dogma 
is often confused by non-Catholics with 
that of the virgin birth of Jesus Christ. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
The freedom of the human soul from 
the possibility of death. The statement 
that a soul in morta sin is “dead” is a 
figure of speech; without repentance it 
will be lost to heaven. 


“IMMURING.” The execution of 
erring nuns and others by walling them 
up without food or air has never been a 
practice of the Church or any of her insti- 
tutions. 


IMPASSIBILITY. Freedom from 
suffering. 
IMPECCABILITY. Inability to sin. 


The only human person in the world’s 


history who was unable to sin was the 
man Jesus. 


IMPRIMATUR. Latin: “let it be 
printed.” 

IN PETTO (Italian: “in the breast’). 
A cardinal appointed by the Pope “in his 
mind” but not named at the time is said 
to be “reserved in petto.” 


INCARNATION, THE. The taking 
on of human nature, with a true human 
body, soul, and will by the second Person 
of the Holy Trinity, God the Son—the 
key-stone of Christian faith and life. 

INCENSE (Latin, a thing burnt). In- 
cense is a mixture of aromatic gums. It 
is burnt as a ceremonial mark of honor 
to God-and symbolically to make “in 
good odor” those who assist at his wor- 
ship, and has been used in many religions 
from time immemorial. 


“INDEX, THE.” A list of books con- 
demned by the Holy Office as heretical, 
immoral, or otherwise objectionable, 
whose reading is forbidden to the Faith- 
ful unless with special permission. A 
book put on the Index is not necessarily 
false: it may be only dangerous or pre- 
mature, and can be removed from the list 
at any time. 


INDULGENCE (Latin, indulgentia, 
remission). The remission before God of 
the temporal punishment due to sins of 
which the guilt has been forgiven, 
granted by competent ecclesiastical au- 
thority. A plenary indulgence is a re- 
mission of all such punishment then due. 
Partial indulgences are granted in terms 
of time (200 days, 7 years, etc.), the pre- 
cise meaning of which, since the old dis- 
cipline of long periods of canonical 
penance has disappeared, has never been 
defined. In England indulgences were 
formerly, and sometimes still are, called 
“pardons”—in some ways a better name 
for them. 


INDULT (Latin, indultus, conces- 
sion). A permission granted by the Holy 
See, e.g., for Mass to be celebrated at sea. 


INFALLIBILITY. Incapability of 
teaching what is false. It resides in (1) 
the Pope personally, (2) in an ecumen- 
ical council subject to papal confirmation, 
and (3) in the bishops of the Church dis- 
persed throughout the world, teaching 
definitively in union with the Pope. The 
Vatican Council in 1870 declared it to be 
a dogma of divine revelation that when 
the Pope, speaking as the divinely ap- 
pointed shepherd of the Church (“ex 
cathedra”) defines a doctrine of faith or 
morals to be held by the whole Church, 
he is preserved by God from the possi- 
bility of error. Other solemn pronounce- 
ments of the Pope, much less his private 
opinions, are not infallible. 


INQUISITION (Latin, inquirere, to 
look into). A court for the punishment 
and prevention of heresy, first instituted 
in France in 1229. The Roman Inquisi- 
tion (erected in 1542) is now merged in 
the Holy Office. The Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, set up in 1478, earned notoriety by 
the cruelty and excess of its practices and 
its defiance of the Holy See when Rome 
protested against such un-Christian meth- 
ods (which have, however, been exag- 
gerated). 








INSPIRATION of the Holy Scrip. 
tures is the divine influence on the ay. 
thors of the books of the Bible by which 
those things were written which God 
willed. God is truly author of the book. 


INSTITUTE, RELIGIOUS. The 
canonical name for all orders, congrega- 
tions, societies, etc., of men or women 
who take vows and bind themselves to. 
gether for some religious purposes, 


INSTITUTE OF CHARITY, or Ros. 
minians. A congregation founded by 
Antonion Rosmini in 1828 to undertake 
works of spiritual, intellectual or material 
charity in a special spirit of love of one’s 
neighbor. 


“INVENTION OF THE CROSS.” 
The finding of the true cross at Jerusa- 
lem, from Latin invenire, to find. 

ITALO-GREEKS, THE. Cathelics 
of mixed Greek, Albanian and _ Italian 
blood who use the Byzantine rite in 
Greek. They number about 70,000 in 
southern Italy, Sicily, and U.S.A. 


JESUITS, THE. The members of 
the Society of Jesus, an order of clerks 
regular founded by St. Ignatius Loyola 
in 1534. They have a long and difficult 
training and are prepared to undertake 
any work which the Holy See entrusts 
to them, especially in foreign missions 
and the training of the young. They 
now form the largest of the religious 
orders, with over 20,000 members. 


JESUS CHRIST. The Son of God, 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, 
who became man for the salvation of 
the world. He preached the way of eter- 
nal life in Palestine, went willingly to 
death on the cross, rose from the dead, 
and ascended to his Father in Heaven, 
after founding the Church on the rock 
of Peter to be the vessel of salvation 
for all men. “Jesus” is the Greek form 
of a Hebrew name which means “God 
is salvation” and Christ is a Greek word 
meaning “the anointed one,” equivalent 
to the Hebrew “Messiah.” 


JUBILEE (a word from the Hebrew, 
whose exact meaning is uncertain). In 
the Catholic Church the word jubilee is 
particularly applied to a special plenary 
indulgence for a solemn occasion, avail- 
able for a limited definite time, e.g., dur- 
ing a Holy Year, once every 25 years, 
and on the occasion of the 1900th anni- 
versary of our Lord’s Passion, just past. 


JURISDICTION. The power be 
longing to the Church of ruling her 
members for the attainment of her 
spiritual objects. This jurisdiction can 
be exercised only by those in holy or- 
ders, according to their office or com- 
mission. 

JUST PRICE. The price at which in 
justice goods should be bought and sold, 
which is not necessarily the price agreed 
between the parties. A true market 
price is usually a just price, but not an 
artificially raised or lowered market 
price. 


JUSTICE is the cardinal moral virtue 
which inclines a man to give whatever 
is due to God, to his neighbor, and to 
himself. Moral theologians distinguish 
several different kinds of justice. 
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PIUS XI AS A 


MOUNTAINEER 


Tuoucu our standards of human 
beauty have changed little since the 
Greeks, our standards of natural beauty 
have been revolutionized. Scenery ap- 
pealed to Homer in so far, and in 
so far only, as it was subservient to 
human comfort. He was always ready to 
praise well-ploughed land, sweet-smell- 
ing cypresses, running vines, and shad- 
owy poplar groves, but -he has no good 
word for the harsh bare rocks and sharp 
crests of mountains, which were asso- 
ciated in his mind only with unpleasant 
things, with dank mists, for instance, 
“bad for shepherd and better than night 
for thieves.” It is not surprising that the 
undisciplined hills and untamed ridges 
should appeal less to Homer than to the 
heirs of an industrial civilization who 
are tired of being reminded of man’s 
triumphs over Nature. It is moreover 
probable, as Spengler insists, that this 
revolution in our attitude to scenery is 
partly due to a change in our sense of 
time. In his brilliant book, The Decline 
of the West, Spengler seems to me to 
have established his main thesis. He has 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt that 
the Greeks, whose architecture and art 
was the expression of the bodily present 
moment, instinctively disliked anything 
which suggested infinity in space or in 
time, such as the far horizon of a sum- 
mit view. 

Spengler contrasts the Greek temple 
massively set upon the earth with the 
Gothic cathedral which soars into the 
infinite heavens. It is, indeed, signifi- 
cant that the great poet Petrarch, who 
has been described as the first of the sen- 
timental mountaineers, should have been 
inspired to climb Mont Ventoux in an 
age which witnessed the supreme devel- 
opment of Gothic architecture. Petrarch 
was a forerunner. John de Bremble, a 
monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, who 
cressed the St. Bernard in 1188, was a 
truer representative of the medieval at- 
titude to mountains. 

I have been [he wrote] on the Mount 
of Jove; on the one hand looking up to 
the heavens of the mountains, on the 
other, shuddering at the hell of the val- 
leys, feeling myself so much nearer 
heaven that I was sure my prayer would 


‘be heard. “Lord,” I said, “restore me to 


my brethren, that I may tell them that 
they come not to this place of torment.” 


By Arnold Lunn 


Place of torment, indeed, where the mar- 
ble pavement of the stony ground is ice 
alone, and you cannot set your foot 
safely ; where, strange to say, although it 
is so slippery that you cannot stand, the 
death into which there is every facility 
for a fall is certain death. 

Now it is easy to understand why the 
worthy Bremble felt less at ease on the 
St. Bernard than the modern tourist who 
is carried over the pass in a charabanc. 
But the dangers, whether real or im- 
aginary, of Alpine travelling do not help 
us to understand why it should have been 
left to the pioneers of the Romantic Re- 
vival to discover the tranquil beauty of 
distant snows. There is no suggestion 
of the gloom and savagery which op- 
pressed the medieval traveller struggling 
through the grim gorges of Lagonda or 
Via Mala, in the immaterial loveliness 
of the Oberland seen from Berne or 
Monte Rosa rising like a tinted cloud 
beyond the Lombard plain. 

This is what Tennyson saw from the 
roof of Milan cathedral. 


I climb’d the roofs at break of day; 

Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statues, 

And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 

How faintly-flushed, how phantom 
fair, 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 

And snowy dells in a golden air. 


HE beauty that moved Tennyson, 

inspired, so far as I know, not one 
line of prose or poetry in the Middle Ages 
or in the high tide of the Renaissance 
when Leonardo da Vinci was at work in 
St. Ambrose’s City. Some mute, inglori- 
ous Petrarch may have felt as Petrarch 
felt, but an occasional mountain back- 
ground in the great paintings of the 
period is almost all the evidence we pos- 
sess for the nascent love of mountain 
scenery which finds no expression in lit- 
erature until much later. 

Here, again, ss a passage in which 
a modern pilgrim, Mr. Belloc, describes 
what he saw from the crest of the Jura 
on his road to Rome. 

“Here were these magnificent crea- 
tures of God, I mean the Alps, which 
now for the first time I saw from the 
height of the Jura; and because they 
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were fifty or sixty miles away, and be- 
cause they were a mile or two high, they 
were become something different from 
us others, and could strike one motion- 
less with the awe of supernatural things. 
Up there in the sky, to which only clouds 
belong and birds and the last trembling 
colors of pure light, they stood fast and 
hard; not moving as do the things of the 
sky. They were as distant as the little 
upper clouds of summer, as fine and ten- 
uous; but in their reflection and in their 
quality as it were of weapons (like spears 
and shields of an unknown array) they 
occupied the sky with a sublime inva- 
sion; and the things proper to the sky 
were forgotten by me in their presence 
as I gazed.” 


NOBLE passage, one of the noblest 

in all the literature of mountain 
praise. Why can we find no precedent for 
these sentiments among the writings of 
the many gifted men whose path to Rome 
led them across the Alps many centuries 
before Hilaire Belloc came this way? 

I suggest that there was a casual con- 
nection between the decline of institu- 
tional religion and the rapid develop- 
ment of that sentimental nature-worship 
and pantheism which Rousseau preached 
and which Wordsworth translated into 
poetry. The soul, like Nature, abhors a 
vacuum, and men who have wandered 
from the old Faith are always longing 
for some new creed to replace it. It 
was again no mere coincidence that The 
Origin of Spectes should have been pub- 
lished in the decade which witnessed 
the beginning of the Golden Age of 
mountaineering. It is difficult today to 
realize the profound effect produced 
by this essentially second-rate book. 
Catholics alone kept their heads. The 
great Catholic scientist, Mivart, wrote 
a crushing reply (The Genesis of Spe- 
cies) which greatly incensed Darwin, 
but Protestantism was infected by a fool- 
ish wave of defeatism. In the writings 
of this period one can trace every vari- 
ation of gloom from the uneasy doubts 
of a Tennyson confronted by “nature red 
in tooth and claw,” to the franker pes- 
simism of scientists like Romanes. Ro- 
manes found his way back to the Faith, 
and was far too honest to be deceived 
by the high-falluting talk of men like 
Huxley who affected to believe that ideal- 
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ism could be rationally justified in a 
mechanistic universe from which God 
and free will had alike been expelled. 

I am not ashamed to confess [he 
wrote] that with this virtual negation of 
God, the Universe to me has lost its soul 
of loveliness, and though from hence- 
forth the precept to work while it is 
day will doubtless but gain an intensified 
force from the terribly intensified mean- 
ing of the words “that the night cometh 
when no man can work,” yet, when I 
think, as think at times I must of the 
contrast between the hallowed glory of 
that creed which once was mine, and the 
lonely mystery of life as now I find it, 
at such times I find it impossible to 
avoid the sharpest pang of which my na- 
ture is capable. 

Men cannot rest in mere negation. 
Even the vaguest and most diluted of 
pantheistic creeds is preferable to blank 
atheism. Leslie Stephen might repudi- 
ate the Church in which he had been or- 
dained, but though he could discard his 
clerical collar, he could not eliminate the 
instinct of worship. Usque recurret. 

In The Alps in Winter, he writes: 

If I were to invent a new idolatry 
(rather a needless task) I should pros- 
trate myself, not before beast or ocean, 
or sun, but before one of those gigantic 
masses to which, in spite of all reason, it 
is impossible not to attribute some 
shadowy personality. Their voice is 
mystic and has found discordant inter- 
preters; but to me at least it speaks in 
tones at once more tender and more awe- 
inspiring than that of any mortal teach- 
er. The loftiest and sweetest strains of 
Milton or Wordsworth may be more ar- 
ticulate, but do not lay so forcible a 
grasp upon my imagination. : 

It is, indeed, the realization that beauty 
cannot be resolved into terms of matter 
and motion which has saved all but the 
least intelligent of mountaineers from 
materialism. Nobody who has watched 
the dawn move across the face of a moun- 
tain lake, or the sun redden the snows 
at evening, can fail to realize, in how- 
ever dim and unformulated a fashion, 
the truth which St. Thomas Aquinas ex- 
pressed in these memorable words: “The 
beauty of the creatures is nothing less 
than the likeness of the beauty of God.” 


HESE random thoughts have been 

provoked by the reading of two books 
of which the Holy Father is the author, 
books which reminded me of the tradi- 
tional link between the world of moun- 
taineering and the world of letters. Of 
the Alpine pioneers an unusually large 
proportion were Fellows of Colleges, 
philosophers like Leslie Stephen or 
scientists like Tyndall. Now the Pope 
was not only in his day a daring and ex- 
pert mountaineer, but His Holiness is, 
as every Catholic knows, a profound 
scholar. It would be a bold convert who 
presumed to review a book by the Pope, 


and even if my courage were equal to 
this task, which it certainly is not, I 
know too little of the period in which 
the Pope is a specialist to say anything 
of value about his book, Essays in His- 
tory. But this much I may say. Of the 
many essays collected in this volume, 
none gave me greater pleasure than that 
in which the Holy Father pays a tribute 
to his great predecessor in Milan, St. 
Charles Borromeo. I once wrote a little 
book on the Italian Lakes and Lakeland 
Cities, in the course of which I studied 
the career of St. Charles Borromeo, and 
those who have fallen under the spell 
of this heroic saint will be deeply grate- 
ful to the Pope for his illuminating study 
of St. Charles’ life. Moreover, his con- 
tribution to the history of the Ambro- 
sian Church will have a special interest 
for all those who know and love the great 
city linked forever with the names of 
St Augustine, St. Ambrose, and St. 
Charles. 


CHOLARS and historians have sat 

upon the Throne of St. Peter, but the 
Holy Father is the first mountaineer to 
ascend the lonely heights of the Papal 
Throne. For this reason, among others, 
his book, Climbs on Alpine Peaks, will 
have a very special interest for mountain- 
eers in general, and for Catholic moun- 
taineers in particular. I have been asked 
by Catholics who are not mountaineers 
how the Pope ranks among his brother 
climbers. Before answering this ques- 
tion let me try to explain in what moun- 
taineering, properly speaking, consists. 
Mountaineering must be distinguished 
sharply from mountain travel. It is de- 
lightful to climb a mountain even by the 
easiest routes led by guides who know 
every inch of the route, for the glory and 
wonder of mountain scenery is not the 
exclusive monopoly of expert mountain- 
eers. Mountaineering as a sport consists 
not merely in getting to the top of a 
mountain, but in getting there under 
certain defined conditions. It is a duel 
between inanimate nature and the spirit 
of man, and the first task of the moun- 
taineer is to preserve the reality of this 
contest. A virgin peak is a problem, but 
once the peak has been proved climbable, 
new conditions must be introduced in 
order that the struggle, which would lose 
all significance if its outcome were cer- 
tain, may be renewed with redoubled zest. 
Guideless climbing and the forcing of 
new ridges or new faces on peaks which 
have already been climbed, are different 
ways in which the mountaineer con- 


_tinues to set himself new problems. Dif- 


ficulties, artificial difficulties if you will, 
are invented in order that the game may 
continue, for a game in which one side 
is assured of a walk-over would soon 
cease to find players. 

Consider, for instance, the expedition 
which the Pope describes in the third 
chapter of his book. Monte Rosa by the 


ordinary route is an easy snow walk, 
followed by a nice scramble up easy 
rocks, but the conquest of the steep cliffs 
which stoop from the crest of Macug- 
naga has been deemed to be one of the 
classic Alpine problems, and was only 
solved as late as 1884 after Marinelli, 
the first to attempt its solution, had been 
killed by avalanches on this desperate 
face. Those who forced the first ascent 
declared on their return that, owing to 
the unavoidable danger of avalanches, 
this particular expedition should be re- 
garded as unjustifiable and should be 
banned. 

Monsignore Ratti, as a patriotic Ital- 
ian, was anxious that an ascent which 
had been first made by Germans should 
be repeated as soon as possible by Ital- 
ians. He realized that this particular 
climb raised a moral no less than a physi- 
cal problem. The problem presented by 
the Italian face of Monte Rosa was only 
half solved on the first ascent of this 
face. A route had been found, but the 
sound mountaineering route had yet to 
be discovered. Monsignore Ratti, by a 
long and careful preliminary survey, dis- 
covered that it was possible to exploit 
the brief daily periods when neither snow 
nor ice nor rock poured down this face, 
and to use these intervals for the danger- 
ous sections of the climb. 
as that eminent mountaineer, Douglas 
Freshfield, remarks, “the Pope applied 
to the particular case in question the gen- 
erally sound maxim that there are no 
such things as safe and dangerous moun- 
tains, but that every mountain has its 
good and bad moments.” The Pope not 
only succeeded in discovering a safe, if 
difficult, route up this face, but he accom- 
plished in addition the first traverse of 
the Zumstein Joch. 


S an Alpine writer His Holiness, as 
we should expect, never forgets that 
mountaineering is not exhausted by its 
purely sporting aspects. There are pas- 
sages in this book, notably his descrip- 
tion of a night spent on the very crest of 
Monte Rosa, which could only have been 
written by one to whom the beauty of the 
mountains is “nothing less than the like- 
ness of the beauty of God.” 

We felt ourselves [he writes in the 
passage in question] to be in the pres- 
ence of a novel and most imposing reve- 
lation of the omnipotence and majesty 
of God. . . . And there are many moun- 
taineers (I know it well, both from what 
I have read and what I have heard them 
say) who have felt in their hearts (as we 
did that night) the profound truth of the 
line which says: ; 

“Delmondo consacr Jeovad le cime!” 

It is to be hoped that the mountaineet- 
ing Pope, who is still in some sense 4 
prisoner in the Vatican, may live to se 
the dawn transmuting into gold the snows 
of that mountain with which his name 
will be forever associated. 


“In short,” ° 
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Your Insurance Problem 


The First of a Series of Articles by an Expert on a 
Subject Vitally Important to Many of Our Readers 


A Challenge 


HESE articles are presented in the 
nature of a definite challenge. In 
whatever capacity one may be engaged 
today as a trustee—whether he may be 
the executive guiding a great indus- 
trial organization or an humble pastor 
of a remote parish, clarity of thought 
is a predominant necessity. Yet that 
the world at present is in a confused 
condition economically and socially has 
been repeated so often as to be an 
axiom. So we must perforce accept it 
in that light. One who attempts, after 
earnest thought, to set up in the manner 
of an engineer a flow-line conception 
of some of our troubles, must neces- 
sarily give some constructive criticisms. 
So interwoven has insurance become 
into our everyday life, that too many of 
us take it as a matter of course. We 
give to it but little more than perfunc- 
tory thought, regarding it as “a neces- 
sary evil.” Yet behind the insurance 
indemnity contract there lies the strong- 
est ultimate factor of safety available 
todav—a restitution of that which has 
been lost, a preventive of utter collapse 
of an enterprise, a direct and indirect 
guide in preventing loss of human lives. 
The list is a long one. 

Self-preservation has often been called 
the first law of nature. So much so, 
that it is difficult for the custodian of 
a property and the lives of others to 
dissociate himself from his own per- 
sonality, and to provide for the con- 
servation of his trust as though it were 
part of himself. 

The outstanding duty of a trustee is 
that of seeking the best of methods 
which will not only conserve all that 
is in his care, but which will provide 
for a restoration of that which might so 
easily be lost. The freely-given con- 
tributions of some of the past years, are 
simply out of the picture today—at 
least for the present. Thus when there 
is given to him a means—often at a 
cost of less than one half of one per- 
cent of the value of the property pro- 
tected—a contract that agrees to reim- 
burse him for a loss sustained by reason 


‘of accidental happenings, he should seek 


out those means and give his best judg- 
Ment towards applying the means of in- 


By Thomas J. Hogan 
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ERSONAL discussion and _ ob- 

servation have lately revealed such 
varied angles on the problems of in- 
surance, that we are offering this paid 
series of articles in the hope that they 
will stimulate interest and arouse 
questions amongst our large audience 
of readers. 

It will do no harm—and may result 
in great good—with those who are 
trusted with the care of property, to 
check over and personally investigate 
the value, costs and reliability of 
their insurance. So much is at stake 
financially and humanely that the 
entire subject is well worth the study, 
here so succinctly presented, of all 
concerned. 

The author does well to point out 
that insurance “too often is regarded 
a ‘necessary evil’ . . Yet behind the 
insurance indemnity lies the strongest 
ultimate factor of safety available 
today.—The outstanding duty of a 
trustee is that of seeking the best of 
methods which will not only conserve 
all that is in his care, but which will 
provide for a restoration of that 
which might be so easily lost. 

Not only must the agent be fully 
alive to the importance of insurance 
contracts properly drawn up, but— 
the trustee owes it to himself and to 
those who place their property in his 
care to seek the most trustworthy 
agent available and to place his in- 
surance with that agent on a strictly 
business basis. 

Probably there is no more fallacious 
theory of economy today than that of 
saving money through reductions of 
insurance below that necessary for 
full protection.” 

THE SIGN will be pleased to re- 
ceive any inquiries on the questions 
discussed in this and following ar- 
ticles. These will be passed on freely 
to those who are competent to give 
intelligent and disinterested service. 


Ne 











demnification where they will do the 
greatest good. 


Probabilities 


It is well known that the engineer in 
any design for an enterprise, embodies 
in his design multiple factors of safety, 
planning successfully to withstand the 
unexpected. But the vagaries of nature 
have not been measured. Those ruthless 
destroyers—fire, windstorm, lightning, 
earthquake, explosions and floods—can 
produce an effect far in excess of any 
measurement yet devised. Our man-made 
physical factors of safety simply collapse 
when nature turns loose her full force. 

This does not mean that we must 
neglect preventive and protective meth- 
ods. During vhe hundreds of years of 
their development, great insurance com- 
panies have learned many bitter lessons. 
They have passed the benefit of those 
experiences on to the insuring public. 
To them, it would seem just as repre- 
hensible to withhold the methods of pre- 
venting disasters as it would be for a 
surgeon or physician to deny his dis- 
coveries for physical well-being to the 
world. The insurance companies, there- 
fore, may be definitely considered as a 
source from which the best advice on 
protective and preventive methods may 
be obtained. It is a service freely given 
and needs only intelligently prepared 
requests to obtain that which is required. 


Reliability of an Insurance Company 


One may readily measure the reliability 
of the older and best organized insurance 
companies with the yard-stick, reflecting 
financial soundness. Annual statements 
conforming to state laws are readily 
available. The variation between com- 
panies is only a matter of degree. Rela- 
tive reliability as regards service is 
another story. During these parlous 
times service constitutes a big factor 
since we think of reliability as an element 
which implies absolute trust. Doubt 
must be excluded. 

Some of the large companies have 
made great progress during our depres- 
sion days, looking eye to eye with their 
ultimate consumer—the purchaser of 
their policy contracts—upon his troubles. 
Others may not have unbended to the 
degree they should. This is reflected 
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quite frequently in the service rendered 
by their contact men—their fieldmen, in- 
spectors and agents. 


Selection of a Local Agent 


The selection of an efficient local ad- 
viser is not always an easy matter— 
particularly when the property to be 
covered through his services takes on 
the character very much at variance 
with his daily familiar grind of business. 
Here then it requires no little judgment 
on the part of a trustee in the selection 
of an agent upon whom he not only can 
depend for an intelligent study of his 
insurance needs, but upon whom he can 
depend for a knowledge of the operation 
of forms designed to fit conditions which 
are somewhat specialized in their nature. 
The idea that his insurance account is 
something that he can turn over to a 
friend or to a kin or use as patronage, 
will inevitably lead to bitterness when 
a loss occurs. For somehow such meth- 
ods of placing insurance definitely de- 
troy the business care which one should 
and could demand from an agent. 

A trustee owes it to himself and to 
those who place their property in his 
care to seek the most reliable and trust- 
worthy agent available and to place his 
insurance with that agent on a strictly 
business basis. He thus engenders the 
realization of competition in that agent, 
who will bestir himself to deliver the 
best value. 

The trustee must go further than that, 
for neither he nor the agent should de- 
velop a feeling of “laissez faire.” We 
are in the midst of changes and recon- 
struction; and these changes all have 
an intimate relationship to insurance, 
which must be studied with utmost care, 
so that policy contracts can be modified 
properly to meet these changes. 


Costs, Prices and Values 


Our ideas of property values have been 
completely thrown out of joint. After 
a long period of falling costs and prices 
—and therefore values—a habit may 
have been formed of cutting down the 
insurance amounts needed to cover re- 
placement costs. Hard times have led 
many to believe that a saving could be 
made by reducing insurance amounts or 
dropping insurance entirely. Uncon- 
sciously or not, when one has never sus- 
tained a loss, he reasons that he may be 
immune—or he looks back and figures 
what he could have saved in premiums 
paid out over past years. Probably there 
is no more fallacious theory of economy 
today than that of saving money through 
reductions of insurance below that neces- 
sary for full protection. Here is a theory 
of pinched savings of pennies, causing 
a chance of losing thousands. 

Costs and prices are now rising. They 
have increased from 25% to 30% in the 
last two years. With this rise in prices 
goes an increased cost of the replace- 


ments of that which may have been de- 
stroyed. There is no intent here to 
mean that an agent nor his client become 
expert appraisers. Buta moderate study 
of economic trends may go a long way 
towards preventing serious under-insur- 
ance. The questions of sound values of 
the property in the care of a trustee 
should be one of constant study by the 
trustee. 

In the language of insurance, “sound 
value” may be briefly defined as the value 
of some piece of property based upon 
a replacement cost when new, less de- 
preciation from wear and tear, including 
a depreciation of that degree that the 
property has become outmoded and ap- 
proached uselessness. So that there is 
present also the problem of those who 


A nee \ 
GOLD 
By Marie Ruth Barbie 


Y wealth is made of golden 
things: 
A sea-gull’s whirring gilded wings, 
The jasmine ’neath a southern moon, 
A brown-faced boy’s low whistled 
tune, 
The dandelions on mellow hills, 
The darting fish in sun-flecked rills, 
The dazzling sight of sun on snow, 
Tall yellow jonquils in a row, 
The stately ships on white-capped 
seas, 
The russet fruit on freighted trees. 
Coined gold true wealth can never be, 
And mine is safe from piracy. 


EE 


are paying on values that have long 
since greatly decreased. 











The Policy Contract 


There is nothing mysterious in an in- 
demnity contract. A really thorough 
agent, with a working knowledge of 
values, permissible exclusions, war- 
ranties, proper clauses, and hazards can 
prepare a “binder” insurance coverage 
which will be but little altered in the 
final policy contract when delivered. 

The preparation of the final policy 
form should not, however, fall upon the 
agent alone. The one seeking insurance 
should lay his cards in plain sight on 
the table. The most careful investigation 
by an agent will never uncover all fac- 
tors needed in preparing an insurance 
policy that will function to its limits un- 
less the seeker of insurance confides in 
his trustworthy insurance agent to no 
less a degree than he does in his selected 
legal adviser. Whether this cooperative 
effort on the part of the assured will 
produce the perfect policy contract may 
be open to question. That the policy 
will prove a far better indemnity con- 








tract than any haphazard method, is 
statement of fact. 


Protection and Prevention 


This is a phase of insurance that wil] 
require in itself a separate article, [f 
the subject is to be given any thought 
at all, there must be set forth in detail, 
yet understandable language, some 
things that approach technical descrip. 
tion. These descriptions may apply to 
certain protection apparatus or they may 
apply to the arrangement of the simpler 
forms of utilities common to all prop. 
erties—devices providing heat, light and 
power. These latter are generally 
termed “hazards.” When improperly 
installed or neglected after installation, 
that is exactly what they become—some- 
times dangerous—hazards. 

Care and maintenance of institutional 
properties too often fall short of that 
which obtains in highly organized indus- 
trial plants; but care and maintenance 
can always be brought to a high stand- 
ard through pure effort and with but 
little money expenditure. 

Probably the least necessary hazard, 
common to most institutions, is that of 
junk storage—discarded articles once of 
use—in attics or unused parts of base- 
ments. When such junk storage occurs 
in schools and dormitories, sooner or 
later comes the newspaper story of a 
loss of life added to that of property. 

Hand fire appliances are often installed, 
first-class when installed. Neglected they 
may become inoperative, yet producing 
a feeling of security that does not exist. 
Lack of knowledge of how to use some- 
times is followed by fatal results. Sim- 
ple periodic training of some few who 
are responsible may sometimes work 
wonders from preventive or protective 
standpoints. 

Safety exits are prone to become 
blocked—even not provided—when those 
in charge fajl to apply the lessons taught 
regarding the value of precautionary 
care—disasters not so distant from home. 

These details will be dwelt upon in 
an orderly manner in a forthcoming 
article. It is intended that the whole 
treatment of safeguarding methods will 
be such that those in the care of churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutional 
property can readily translate them into 
authoritative bulletin notices for posting 
or distribution. 





In our next article there will be pre- 
sented, in chart-like form, the various 
forms of coverages now provided by 
property insurance companies. Ina way 
these charts will serve as a check list 
for the trustee or custodian. 

The check list should be used as 4 
guide by the trustee in making his own 
analysis of his insurance status, and 
such coverages that are not in effect on 
the property in his care noted for imme- 
diate attention and action. 
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Intellectual 


Confusion 





By Ross Hoffman and Sophistry 


In writing this article I am sensible 
of a certain peril which anyone must 
fel—if he be reasonably honest and 
aware of his approximate limitations— 
when he sets out to do something for 
which he is not well-fitted. For I am 
going to venture into the realm of philos- 
ophy, and quite withcut the rigorous 
training which that man should have who 
would go very far this way. 

But as a matter of fact there is prob- 
ably no reason for me to be sensible of 
any very great peril. It is quite true that 
Iam only a teacher and writer of history, 
but then there is no reason why any 
man—even a historian—should not dis- 
cuss philosophy as I am going to discuss 
it. All that he needs is to be in adequate 
possession of his reason and his senses. 
The great philosophy of Aristotle and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, which possesses 
a higher respect among Catholics than 
any other philosophy—which would un- 


doubtedly be Catholic philosophy if,’ 


strictly speaking, there could be such a 
thing as Catholic philosophy—has been 
called the philosophy of common sense. 
And it seems to me that it is actually the 
philosophy of every sensible man, even 
though he may never have heard of it. 
I can report the most agreeable experi- 
ence when I really began to find out a 
little about that philosophy. Being a 
student of history, and primarily of the 
history of politics, diplomacy, trade, 
wars, and so forth, for quite a long time 
I paid very little attention to the philos- 
ophers. My education in that respect 
was scandalously neglected, and I have 
some apprehension that some readers of 
this paper will suspect that it remains 
in that condition. Certain it is that I 
read very little philosophy. Especially 
did I neglect reading those modern 
philosophers who had freed themselves 
from both the Catholic Church and the 
timeless rationality of Aristotle and 
Saint Thomas ; which was probably very 
good for me, since I had just that much 
less to unlearn when ! decided to be- 
come an amateur philosopher myself. 
Now my pleasurable experience was 
this: that when I did come to dip into 
the philosophers a little I discovered that 
I was an Aristotelian-Thomist, and quite 
without every having known it. I be- 
lieved in reason, while recognizing its 
limits; so did Aristotle and Saint 
Thomas. I trusted the senses, believed 


the world to be real and that man’s in- 
tellect could learn truth; and so did they. 


I found them, in short, refreshingly 
sensible, since they agreed so very nicely 
with me—or at least to the very limited 
extent that my rather feeble wits could 
follow them. One meets so many people 
these days who will argue that reason is 
an illusion, or that everythingsis relative, 
or that two and two don’t necessarily 
make four, that to meet the mind of Aris- 
totle or Saint Thomas is very much like 
meeting a sane man in a madhouse. Now, 
of course, I do not mean that Aristotle 
and Saint Thomas are really simple; 
heaven knows I have not mastered their 
thought and could not if I did nothing 
but try for the rest of my life. They are 
deep and subtle, and in all honesty I must 
confess that I know very little at all 
about them, but I do know that they sup- 
port right down the line the native san- 
ity of man fashioned in the image of God, 
and that their philosophy in its main 
conclusions is just as much for the man 
in the street as for the most profound 
thinker. 

Now my very great ignorance of them 
is one of the reasons why I am not now 
going to discuss St. Thomas and the re- 
vival of his philosophy which I take to 
be the really significant intellectual de- 
velopment in the learned world of our 
time. My subject rather has to do with 
some dangerous intellectual confusion in 
our present age: a kind of confusion 
which it does not take any very subtle 
mind to recognize. 


HERE is probably not a sane and 
reasonably intelligent person in all 
western civilization who has not been im- 
pressed time and again by the astounding 
irrationality in the world of our day. We 
have all encountered a multitude of very 
queer acts and statements; they are so 
well known to us that it would be weari- 
some to catalogue even the most char- 
acteristic ones. We see the thing in 
great world affairs: starvation in the 
midst of plenty; armament rivalries be- 
tween nations sincerely desiring peace; 
lunatic ‘schemes for the government 
benevolently to hand over two hundred 
a month or five thousand a year to every- 
one; the identical people arguing against 
over-production and for birth-control al- 
most in one breath; similar people urg- 
ing that we spend ourselves out of debt, 
or end the depression by destroying 
wealth in order to create work. 
Now I ask what is the reason for the 
crooked thinking that we encounter so 
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often? It is not that this is a survival 
from a worse day: not the persistence 
of something of which we are pro- 
gressively getting rid. Rather it ap- 
pears to be growing. There was less of 
it in’ what has been called the stupid 
nineteenth century, and by contrast with 
the present the eighteenth century mind 
appears almost luminously rational. But 
reason is at a discount in contemporary 
schools of philosophy. With them it is 
no mark of human nature; they see man 
as a mere animal with a brain to help 
him manipulate a biological environment. 
He has no reasoning intellect that lights 
up for him the universe and enables him 
to learn truth; he is just a clever animal 
feeding upon nature and subduing it to 
satisfy his bodily needs and desires. Run 
through all the modern schools of thought 
which have the temerity to call them- 
selves philosophic schools, and you find 
that if they care to think about human 
nature at all, that is their theory of it; 
and in such a theory there is obviously 
no place for reason as a truth-discover- 
ing faculty by which man learns to know 
himself, his world, and his God. Mr. 
Arnold Lunn wrote a book several years 
ago about these false philosophies, and 
called it quite properly the Flight From 
Reason. 

Irrational philosophy propagated by 
the intellectuals is not, however, the 
cause for the crooked and false thinking 
which we encounter so frequently today 
in all departments of life. ~1en have not 
been led to think badly simply because 
they have been taught wrong methods of 
thinking, for the decay of the mind is 
quite manifest among many who never 
read irrational philosophies at all. No, 
the main cause lies deeper than wrong 
intellectual training. These irrational 
philosophies and the disposition of the 
modern mind to swallow them are but 
symptoms of a deep-seated disease of the 
intellect, which shows itself, I think, in 
the loss of hold upon reality, in the fail- 
ing power of the mind to see things 
clearly and to mark off one thing from 
another. The eye of the mind, so to 
speak, is becoming dim and the lines of 
difference between things are becoming 
blurred. Man looks at a thing and fails 
to see what its essential nature is, what 
there is in it that makes it what it really 
is rather than something else. To me 
this is the most striking weakness of the 
mind of our age, and the most char- 
acteristic symptom of a disease which is 
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apparently eating away at man’s rational 
intellect. 


WILL give one large and important 

illustration of what I mean. It may be 
taken from the very common intellectual 
reaction of people to the study of com- 
parative religion, and it will not only 
illustrate my point but will be also a 
partial explanation why so many persons 
can know a great deal about the Church 
without ever knowing her for what in 
reality she is. 

[ was recently sitting in a group of 
persons who were talking about the com- 
mon elements to be discovered in all 
the great world religions. One man 
was pointing out the similarities be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
which were so great and so numerous 
and impressive that in his opinion these 
two religions were not really two re- 
ligions, but rather two forms of the same 
religion bearing different names. He 
pointed to their origins: both arose in 
western Asia amongst Semitic peoples; 
they look back to much the same pre- 
vious religious tradition; each taught 
the immortality of the soul with divine 
rewards and punishments ; each was non- 
national, leaping the limits of tribes and 
geographical frontiers; they had many 
identical ethical precepts; and so forth 
and so forth. He went on somewhat fur- 
ther, and all that he said convinced him 
that there were no very significant dif- 
ferences between the two. 

Now this was not an ignorant man 
speaking; in a sense he was rather a 
learned man and he really knew a great 
deal about the external details of the life 
and history of Christianity and Islam; 
but he was giving no more than a learned 
and somewhat lofty expression to that 
wearisome, trite, half-true lie that one 
religion is as good as another because 
fundamentally they are all the same 
under different names. I do not like to 
argue about religion, but I could not keep 
still for long while he was going on in 
this way. I asked him what he thought 
the essential substance of the Christian 
religion to be, and for all his rather ex- 
tensive knowledge he found himself 
puzzled to define it. He gave a long re- 
ply, somewhat obscure, and seemed to 
dislike the question. I suggested, by 
way of helping him out, that he might 
examine the creed of the Church, a short 
document requiring no great research to 
find nor much learning to read. He 
waved that aside, indicating that it had 
no special significance, and apparently 
considering my suggestion as trivial or 
even impudent. 

But, I said, “What of the Incarna- 
tion?” He saw no significance in that 


at all, for he said it was a common 
enough element in ancient religion. I 
asked him to cite some parallel cases 
and he pointed to the deification of heroes 
in ancient times.. To that I replied that 


these were not parallel instances at all, 
for in no other religion known to man- 
kind do we find so daring and defiant a 
teaching as that the Creator of the uni- 
verse and mankind had incarnated Him- 
self, become completely man and dwelt 
for a time among His creatures. There 
are plenty of stories of men who became 
gods, but the story of God become man is 
unique, absolutely unique. I insisted 
upon this and he could not gainsay me, 
although he did seem to feel that I could 
not really be right. And then I went on 
to make what should be the very easily 
recognized and admitted point that it 
was this unique element which gave to 
Christianity its unique and essential 
nature, m&rking it off in the very core 
of its being from all other religions. 
There, so to speak, was the heart of it, 
and there was nothing else like it at all. 
I endeavored to show him what I could 
not of course expect him really to see 
adequately, namely, that the whole nature 
of the living Church was determined by, 
flowed as it were out of the unique and 
divine personality of Christ. There was 
the key to a true perception of the re- 
ligion called Christianity, and when one 
saw that he knew how to make the right 
distinction between it and everything else. 

I do not know that I made much im- 
pression on his mind, but I do know 
that he was exhibiting a kind of mind that 
is very common in our times. It is the 
mind that will seize upon all superficial 
resemblances and miss essential distinc- 
tions. It is the mind that observes man 
to have the sense organs and appetites 
of animal nature and therefore concludes 
that man is no more than an animal. It 
is the mind that is making a dreadful 
confusion of everything: of knowledge 
with wisdom, of science with philosophy, 
of convention with morality, of goodness 
with desire, and so forth and so forth. 
It is the mind that misses essences, 
qualities, meanings and purposes; that 
pushes all things together into one, and 
falls ultimately either into the error of 
materialism or the very much worse 
error of pantheism. 


Ww: are, sO it seems to me, in the 
’ midst of a crisis in thought that is 
very similar to the crisis which overtook 
ancient Greek thought in the age of Soc- 
rates: a crisis from which he saved the 
mind of man. I mean this: the very earli- 
est Greek thinkers instead of merely ac- 
cepting the world set out daringly to com- 
prehend it. They were the founders of 
that noble work of man’s mind, rational 
philosophy, and they began with high 
hopes of learning everything, of attain- 
ing the very summit of understanding in 
a few rather short steps. They had so 
cheerful a confidence in the capacity of 
the intellect for this understanding that 
they remind us a great deal of the old 
tationalists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 











Like these modern thinkers, however, 
the Greeks at length became embroiled in 
a confused strife of ideas, an endless 
battle of schools and opposing probabili. 
ties; and again like the moderns, they 
lost intellectual humility, discipline and 
restraint in handling ideas. The result 
was the coming of a dangerous crisis in 
thought. Men began to despair of say- 
ing rational speculation from failure; 
they lost confidence in the power of 
reason to ascertain truth, and there. 
fore, what may rightly be called an 
intellectual disease set in. It was 
known as_ sophistry, which is the 
corruption of philosophy; and it is for 
the rational intellect what despair is 
for the soul—namely, death. For it 
is the abandonment of the pursuit of 
truth. 


ITH the sophists the aim and rule 

of human thought was no longer to 
realize the truth about man and the uni- 
verse; rather that aim and rule was the 
satisfaction of immediate human inter- 
ests, appetites and desires. The sophists 
were very much in the public view; they 
accumulated publicity, prestige, honors, 
wealth, and stood in their age very much 
as those whom Father Ronald Knox calls 
the “broadcast minds” stand in our own 
day. They were the Russells and Deweys 
of their time: the headliners and clever 
men, shapers of thought fashions. It is 
true that some were fairly serious and 
able men (as indeed some of the modern 
sophists are), but others were the rankest 
sort of intellectual quacks and charlatans 
(as most of our modern sophists are). 
And the characteristic mark of all alike 
was that they sought the advantages con- 
ferred by knowledge without seeking or 
caring for truth. 

The main purpose of the sophists was 
to convince themselves and others of 
their own superiority. Hence they came 
to lay the greatest value on acquiring the 
art of refuting and disproving by skillful 
arguments. They delighted in destruc- 
tion, which is the easiest way of showing 
intellectual strength. They were wedded 
also to that irritating habit of arguing 
with equal probability the pros and cons 
of every question; which is another way 
of displaying one’s mental acumen and 
skill. 

Now a very similar crisis has since 
recurred in the history of thought and 
on a far larger scale. We are living in 
that crisis today and who does not recog- 
nize it? The Middle Ages closed in a 
general decay of rational philosophy— 
the kind of philosophy that disciplines the 
intellect and directs it toward its rightful 
object, which is truth. Then came about 
that confident and highly optimistic ef- 
fort of the modern rationalists who, like 
the early Greeks, set out to know all 
things. They quickly fell into the old 
error of supposing that human reason 
could of its own power attain to a full 
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understanding of absolute reality: could 
know, as it were, the universe as only 
the transcendent mind of God can know 
it Of course they came at length to 
realize how impossible this was, but in- 
stead then of recognizing humbly the 
limits of human reason and using it 
confidently within those limits, the 
philosophers began to commit the exactly 
opposite error. They launched a great 
critical attack on the validity of reason 
even within reason’s rightful limits; and 
this attack was carried to the point of 
scepticism, of doubting the ability of 
reason to attain to any certainty at all. 
It was then that modern sophistry ap- 
peared, and as a result the last century 
saw the final decline of philosophy 
wherever the mind of man had abandoned 
the rational philosophy of Aristotle and 
Saint Thomas. 


OR the most part the mind of western 

‘man simply begged the great ques- 
tions raised by scepticism and turned to 
the impressive scientific work of the last 
hundred-odd years; that is, turned from 
criicising and attacking itself to dis- 
covering and marveling at the million 
new facts about the natural universe. 
And to a certain extent this was for- 
tunate, for it is certainly better that men 
should use the intellect to learn of the 
world about them than to turn the intel- 
lect suicidally back upon itself. The 
scientific movement, however, was not 
grounded upon any firm philosophic cer- 
tainty as to reason; and thus when the 
new science turned its attention to man 
himseli—took to the critical study of 
human nature—it plunged into the deep- 
est abyss of error that can be imagined. 
Man was taken into the laboratory to see 
if he had a soul, and none could be found ; 
to see if he had reason, and that too 
vanished; consciousness itself was vir- 
tually eliminated by the psychologists. 
What then was man? Nothing but a 
little mixture of mud that underwent a 
rather mysterious behavior, which fur- 
ther investigation would doubtless ex- 
plain. 

How this mud could know itself; how 
a being that could not reason his way 
to truth could yet reason his way to a 
disbelief in reason: these were questions 
the mind dared not contemplate without 
breaking finally into the void. Hence 
the best that could be expected of the 
mind of man was that it might be used 
aS an animal uses its brain: to make its 
way in a purely biological environment. 
It could be used for man to be clever; it 
could be used the better to minister to 
and gratify this or that appetite ; it could 
be used to gain pleasurable sensations ; 
but that was all it was good for. Such 
has been the philosophy, or rather the 


. denial of philosophy parading as phi- 


losophy, which has permeated a thou- 
sand pseudo-scientific books and ten 
thousand popular novels. It envelops 


the mind today like a choking vapor, and 
it is a heresy so deadly that it is worthy 
of our fanatic hatred; for it involves a 
theory of human nature which deforms 
the soul and maims the intellect. It is a 
gross intellectual perversion, for it puts 
out the light by which man knows him- 
self. It is, in short, a crime against 
nature. 

The same symptoms of intellectual de- 
cay that we see about us today were to 
be found also in the days of the old 
Greek sophists. For with them too reason 
quit its high purpose of ascertaining truth 
to follow the inferior end of pleasurable 
sensation, and that is the reason why 
Socrates, before he could be a reformer 
of thought, had to be a physician of souls. 

Now the work of Socrates has a special 
value to the mind and soul of our day, 
just as it had in his, and it is indeed the 
main point of this essay that we have a 
special need for a new Socratic reform. 
I mean this: it is quite true that 
Socrates was wrongly confused with the 
sophists of his age and put to death in a 
rather healthy popular reaction against 
sophistry (which resembles somewhat 
the raw but yet healthy reaction against 
certain intellectuals in Nazi Germany of 
today), but Socrates was not a sophist. 
He was actually the determined and un- 
relenting foe of sophistry, and the dif- 
ference was this, as Jacques Maritain has 
neatly put it: “The sophists claimed to 
know everything and did not believe in 
truth; Socrates professed ignorance and 
taught his hearers to seek nothing but 
the truth.” 


T is true that Socrates did not con- 

struct a positive system of thought in 
opposition to the negation, criticism and 
scepticism of the sophists; but he did 
stir men to think with the full power of 
the mind, to give full exercise again to 
the organ of the intellect and to direct it 
toward its rightful object, which is not 
the gaining of mere pleasurable sensa- 
tion. And this involved first of all an 
ethical. reform, for Socrates contended 
that what a man ought to do is what is 
good for him, really and finally good 
for him; not what is good for him today, 
or tomorrow, or even the next day, but 
what is permanently good for him; what 
truly serves his highest interests, his 
abiding and permanent good; what ful- 
fills his whole nature; simply what was 
humanly best for him. 

Thus he compelled his hearers to ac- 
knowledge that man’s true utility can 
only be determined by reference to an 
ultimate absolute and incorruptible good. 
He raised that awful question from 
which all sophists shrank: the question 
of man’s last end, of the final consum- 
mation of human nature, and thus di- 
rected the thought of men toward their 
sovereign good. With the full force of 
sane common sense he vindicated the 
supremacy of moral good and man’s 


great eternal interests. He sought, in 
other words, to correct the perversion 
of the intellect by ironing out the de- 
formity in man’s soul which was the 
cause of that perversion. He bade man 
be fully man again; recalled him to his 
full nature as a rational, knowing being 
capable of discerning at least dimly his 
own ultimate end and good. He laid 
down a discipline for the philosophic 
intelligence, showed it the right attitude 
to adopt and the methods to employ for 
attaining truth. And this was the es- 
sence of the Socratic reform of human 
thought. 


E made the first requisite a cleans- 
ing of the mind of all that false 
knowledge which pretends to get at the 
bottom of things with a few facile ideas; 
which was the reason why he always 
began by leading those whom he en- 
tangled in the net of ‘his questions to 
confess their ignorance of that which 
they had been certain they knew best. 
After that, the second requisite was that 
the mind seek the essences and definitions 
of things; indeed his philosophy has 
been called the philosophy of essences. 
For what he never wearied of insisting 
upon was that things be not confused, 
that they be seen clearly for what they 
are, that the mind carefully seek out 
that in a thing which determines why it 
is what it is and not something else. 
That was the great and enduring 
work of Socrates. He restored the 
health of the intellect, and without that 
restoration the Greek mind with Plato 
and Aristotle could never have ascended 
the half-divine heights which it ulti- 
mately reached. That is the reason why 
one can say today that we are in crying 
need for a new Socratic reform to save 
us from contemporary sophists, to lay 
a stinging lash upon the softening 
modern intellect as the great “gad-fly of 
Athens” did in his age, which was so 
like our own. For the modern mind 
needs to discover again the nature of 
man and his destiny in the timeless ab- 
solute good. It needs to stretch again 
the muscles of the intellect to their full- 
est reach, and to dispel that great blur 
in which all things tend to fuse together 
or dissolve into mere relations. It needs 
to be liberated from the blind pursuit of 
sensation that it may look with clear 
eyes again upon that sum of truth which 
leads the mind to wisdom and to God. 
Whether it will do this no one knows, 
but if it can then we can be sure that it 
will be led on, as the great Greek intel- 
lect was led on, to the sublime heights 
of Plato and to the solid certainties of 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas. Then in- 
deed we may at last have hope that it 
will stand at the portals of faith, wait- 
ing humbly for the grace of admission 
into the presence of that tabernacle of 
divine wisdom where man comes face to 
face with God. 








Catholic Laymen of Action: 
William Gaston of North Carolina 
By Peter Guilday, Ph.D. 


Te American Council of Learned 
Societies announced recently its expec- 
tations that volume XX of the Dictionary 
of American Biography will be in the 
printer’s hands in June, 1936. Fifteen 
volumes (Abbe to Roberdeau) have al- 
ready appeared and a close scrutiny of 
the Catholic personages, clerical and 
lay, whose biographical sketches have 
been included in this highly gratifying 
work, reveals the fact that a generous 
space has been accorded to those Catho- 
lic bishops, priests, laymen and lay- 
women who have left behind them a 
lasting impress on the life of the Ameri- 
can nation. It will be an interesting 
study, once the Dictionary is completed 
next year, to collate all the Catholic 
biographies it contains and to compare 
the given estimates of the careers of 
those whose names are household words 
among the Catholic citizens of the United 
States. 

Obviously, only a small percentage of 
those who have contributed to the 
progress of the Catholic Faith since the 
formation of the nation have been 
selected by the editors; and it may well 
be that once the Dictionary is finished 
Catholic scholars may realize the neces- 
sity of a parallel work, dedicated ex- 
clusively to all those Catholic Americans 
whose names are written large in the 
book of deeds of the Church in this coun- 
try. Were a group of our own scholars 
subsidized as generously as the late Mr. 
Adolph S. Ochs of the New York Times 
supported the Dictionary since 1926— 
the total ammount is five hundred thousand 
dollars in ten yearly payments—there is 
little doubt that a work on similar 
scholarly lines could be compiled within 
the same space of time: ten years. 

Should such a desideratum ever come 
to fruition, certain Catholic laymen of 
the past will undoubtedly loom forth from 
this general biographical background as 
personalities whose achievements de- 
serve to be placed side by side with such 
great lay leaders in the Catholic Church 
of the world as Bolivar, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Windthorst, Ozanam, Pasteur, De 
Mun, and others. Among these is one 
whose fame reached its zenith in 1835, 
a hundred years ago—William Gaston 
of North Carolina. 

Gaston is not, of course, to be com- 
pared in some respects to that great 
Catholic layman who had passed away 
three years before, in 1832—Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton; but in other and pos- 
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sibly more vitally Catholic aspects, 
Gaston far surpassed Carroll in the in- 
fluence he had upon the development of 
true religious freedom in the United 
States. If one may venture the thought, 
Gaston comes closer to the affections of 
the Catholic layman than Carroll; his 
birth and education seem nearer; and 
his gallant struggle for religious equality 
seems more heroic than ‘that of the 
wealthy and aristocratic Marylander. 

William Gaston’s life and labors have 
never been adequately described, though 
many short biographical sketches have 
been published which contain the main 
delineaments of that story. Georgetown 
and Princeton Universities claim him as 
one of their most distinguished sons and 
have not failed to do him honor, and re- 
cently the University of North Carolina 
has awakened to the renown his legal 
career has given to that State. 

He was born in New Bern, North 
Carolina, the year the Franco-American 
alliance (1778) assured us of victorious 
independence, and he was a boy of three, 
when with his sister Jane and his mother 
he saw his father, Dr. Alexander Gaston, 
a surgeon, shot down in cold blood by 
a band of British Tories. His mother, 
Margaret Sharpe, an English woman 
and a Catholic, brought him up in the 
Faith, and as a boy of thirteen he was 


‘entered as the first student on the rolls 


of Georgetown College. Two years later 
(1793) he was obliged to return to New 
Bern owing to ill health and in the fall 
of the next year he entered the College 
of New Jersey (Princeton) where he 
graduated at the head of his class of 
1796. To prepare himself for the North 
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Carolina bar, young Gaston entered the 
law offices of that distinguished jurist 
and historian, Francois-Xavier Martin, 
Two years after his admission to the 
bar (1798), Gaston was elected to the 
North Carolina legislature, serving be. 
tween 1800 and 1832 four terms in the 
State Senate and seven in the House of 
Commons of that State. From 1813 to 
1817 he was in Congress, and here his 
brilliant opposition to the project of the 
conquest of Canada gave him a nation. 
wide reputation. To one who reproached 
him for this lack of “patriotism,” Gaston 
replied: “I was baptized an American 
in the blood of a martyred father!” 
From 1817 until his death in 1844, he 
refused to enter national politics, even 
declining a post in President Harrison's 
cabinet; but in 1833 he was elected as- 
sociate justice of the supreme court of 
his State. 

Much might be added on his career as 
the leading jurist of North Carolina and 
as one of the prominent lawyers of the 
United States during these last eleven 
years of his life. It is said that John 
Marshall offered to resign the post of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States if Gaston would con- 
sent to succeed him. 


T is not as a lawyer, nor as a statesman 
or orator, learned, great and power- 
ful as he unquestionably was in each of 
these spheres, that his name will be 
handed down. “For purity of soul, and 
for practical, self-denying, heroic Chris- 
tianity, the superior of William Gaston 
has not yet appeared among the public 
men of the United States. His religion, 
and not his politics, immortalize him.” 
The supreme moment of his career, how- 
ever, was not in his able administration 
of the various legal and political posts he 
held in his crowded life. His greatness is 
best seen in his now famous “Plea for 
Toleration,” an oration which he deliv- 
ered at the Constitutional Convention 
held at Raleigh, N. C., on June 4, 1835, 
which has recently been reprinted by the 
United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety in its Historical Records and Stud- 
ies (July, 1926). Such a life awaits 4 
master hand to reawaken for our genefa- 
tion the career of a Catholic layman who 
died with a national reputation for 
honesty, sanctity and nobility of soul. 
The Catholic Southland may well be 
proud of such a son, for his life is an ex- 
ample of Catholic Action at its best. 
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REV. SELDEN P. DELANY 


FatHER DELANY has been well known 
to Catholics since his conversion to the 
Church in 1930. He was at one time 
pastor of the Church of St. Mary the 


Virgin in New York City. He was 
highly esteemed in the Episcopal Church 
in which he held the offices of pastor and 
editor. His conversion was an event of 
importance and received nation-wide 
publicity. After his entry into the 
Church, he went to Rome, where he 
studied for the priesthood at Beda Col- 
lege. He was ordained there by the 
Cardinal Vicar on March 17, 1934. His 
book, Why Rome? gives an interesting 
and able account of the steps which led 
him into the Catholic Church. 

Shortly after his ordination Fr. 
Delany wrote an article which appeared 
in Tue Sicn for July, 1934. It is ex- 
tremely interesting and illuminating, as 
it gives his impressions of the Church 
after several years within its fold, as 
well as recollections of his seminary days 
at the Beda in Rome. At present he is 
chaplain at the Convent of the Religious 
of Jesus and Mary, at Highland Mills. 


MONSIGNOR PETER GUILDAY 


MonstcNnor Guitpay holds a high po- 
sition as an outstanding historian of the 
Catholic Church in America. He was 
educated here and abroad. Ordained at 
Louvain in 1909, he continued his studies 
at various European universities, includ- 
ing Bonn and London. He is the 
founder of the Catholic Historical Re- 
view. His historical works are nu- 
merous and important. 


MR. ROSS HOFFMAN 


Mr. HorrMan is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which 
he received the degrees of M.A. and 

n At present he is Professor of 
History at New York University. His 





book, Restoration, is well known. He 
is the author of important historical 
works and is a contributor to various 
reviews. 


MR. EDWARD A. CONNELL 


Mr. CoNNELL was born at Malden, 
Mass., in 1904. Since graduating from 
Harvard, he has been a newspaper re- 
porter, engineer, publicity writer and 
contributor to various magazines, among 
others THe Sicn. He married the 
former Elizabeth Collins, cousin of 
Michael Collins, the Irish patriot, and 
has two lovely children. 


MRS. HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


Reapers of THE S1GN are well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Homan through the 
many articles she has contributed to its 
pages. Our subscribers will remember the 
Letters to the Apostles which appeared 
last year and the letter to Brother Juniper 
which appeared in the February issue. 
This excellent work, Letters to St. Fran- 
cis and His Friars, of which the letter 
to Brother Juniper was one, were pub- 
lished recently. The April issue of THE 
SIGN gives a review of this work. 

Helen Walker (Mrs. Dominique A.) 
Homan was born in Helena, Montana. 
At present she resides in New York City. 
She was educated at Notre Dame of 
Maryland and at Lausanne, Switzerland. 
She received the degree LL.B. from the 
New York University law school. After 
passing the New York State bar ex- 
amination she decided to devote herself 
to a literary career. She has been suc- 
cessively on the editorial staffs of The 
Forum, The New Republic and The 
Commonweal. Upon marriage, in 1927, 
she gave up editorial work, but has de- 
voted herself to writing articles and 
stories for magazines. Besides the 


works already mentioned, she is the 
author of Presenting Mrs. Chase-Lyon. 








FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
Tuis author has just received from 


Notre Dame the Laetare medal. He was 
born in Buffalo, N. Y., and spent his boy- 
hood in Wisconsin. At eleven, he en- 
tered the “prep” department of Lawrence 
University, now Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, remaining to finish 
his freshman year only. Losing both 
parents, he went to work at fifteen. His 
familiar acquaintance with railroads, 
trains and trainmen, years later, budded 
into a series of railroad short stories 
which have a niche of their own in Amer- 
ican fiction. 

Delicate health drove him almost to 
the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, 
where at McCook, Nebraska, a frontier 
town, he opened a small bank and spent 
some years. At McCook, in quiet days 
when collateral was scarce, he did his 
first writing—articles for Harper’s 
Weekly and Harper’s Magazine. Re- 
gaining his health, he returned to Chi- 
cago and took up the writing of fiction 
in earnest. In Whispering Smith, he 
seemed to strike his gait. The late 
William C. Brownell called Whispering 
Smith the “rarest of achievements in 
fiction, the creation of a new character.” 

In later novels he has covered widely 
different fields. Among the best known 
are: The Marriage Verdict, Robert 
Kimberly and Spanish Lover. 

Mr. Spearman returned to California 
in 1915. He lives in Hollywood, a vil- 
lage of which he was fond long before 
it blossomed into a world-famous movie 
city. Many of Mr. Spearman’s stories 
have been screened. 


MR. EDWIN C. LITSEY 


Mr. Lirtsey is from Beechland, Ken- 
tucky. In spite of the fact that he has 
been in the banking business since he 
was seventeen he has published nine 
books, eight of fiction and one of verse. 
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HE EMERALD PAWN. By O. 
MacNamara, M. H. Gill & Son, 
Dublin. $2.50. 


Dow 


Strangely enough Irish martyrs for 
the Faith have been passed over by 
historians in favor of the so-called politi- 
cal martyr. In this Romance move many 
gallant Irishmen— vital characters in 


dark days of Elizabethan per- 
secution. James Fitzmaurice, Conor 
O’Rourke, Patrick O’Healy and Ed- 


mund O’Donnell gave their lives to 
preserve the Catholic Faith for Ireland 
ind prevent the Queen of England from 
possessing the Emerald Pawn. Pitting 
their feeble forces against the uwun- 
scrupulousness of Elizabeth, and using 
he utmost of their influence to engage 
the interest of the sovereigns of Spain 
and France, these heroic defenders of 
the Faith went down to apparent defeat. 
The selfish indifference of Philip II of 
Spain and the clever diplomacy of Eng- 
land’s Queen, combined with traitorous 
deceit among the Irish nobility, crushed 
their efforts and made a united front 
impossible. When finally Philip grudg- 
ingly offered a little military assistance 

was too late and the fate of the 
Emerald Pawn had been decided. But 
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we can appreciate the extent of their 
sacrifice, for the author of this Ro- 
mance has graphically portrayed their 
hopes and discouragements, their suffer- 
ings and privations as they journeyed 
through Ireland, Spain and France try- 
ing to stir up interest among Catholics 
for a Catholic Cause. The temporary 
victory of Elizabeth does not dim the 
glory of their sacrifice. 

It is unfortunate that these heroes of 
the Faith in Ireland are presented to the 
public in an historical Romance. A 
more objective and documented narra- 
tive would have added much to its con- 
viction, even for the average reader. At 
least a worthwhile appendix might have 
been included, making it possible for the 
uninformed reader to distinguish fact 
and fiction. However, the story is given 
a solid and rich background and is told 
with an appreciation of historic data so 
that its portrayal of Fitzmaurice and his 
brave companions is real and convincing. 


HE PRACTICE OF PUBLIC 
PRAYER. By J. Hillis Miller. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


$2.50. 


The author submitted this thesis in 
partial fulfilment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. He treats of the 
various aspects of public prayer as prac- 
tised in the several churches and rites. 
The book may have interest for spe- 
cialists. In many instances the author 
departs from the attitude of academic 
impartiality and objectivity when there 
is question of Catholic liturgy and prac- 
tice. This is due, no doubt, to his lean- 
ing too much on unreliable sources, 
especially the History of Auricular Con- 
fession and Indulgences by H. C. Lea. 


OTHER MARIANNE OF MO- 
LOKAI. By L. V. Jacks. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 


Mother Marianne was the leader of 
the first band of Franciscan Sisters of 
Syracuse, New York, to take up the 
noble work of nursing the lepers of Mo- 
lokai. She went to her mission well 
equipped with an abundance of natural 
gifts enhanced by a constant supernatural 
Like every true pioneer, 
Mother Marianne had to face many dis- 
heartening trials. Her very life was 
endangered on two occasions by groups 
of malcontents. But she was determined 
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to do the work for which she was sent, 
and for thirty-five years she gave her. 
self unstintingly to the succour of these 
offscourings of society. She died at 
the age of 82, having enshrined herself 
forever in the grateful hearts of her 
patients, and leaving to her successors q 
well-established foundation on Molokai, 
She had for friend the heroic Father 
Damien and for admirer the truly 
sympathetic Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Strictly speaking this book is neither 
a biography nor a character study: It 
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is a simple narrative or chronicle of 
Mother Marianne’s work at Molokai. 
There is no sentimentalizing and little 
moralization. Professor Jacks merely 
tells his story and leaves conclusions 
to the reader. A truly wise procedure, 
since even the mere narrative of Mother 
Marianne’s labors is calculated to elevate 
and inspire “that intelligent public which 
admires courage and sagacity and 
reverences charity as a great virtue.” 
The author, a non-Catholic, deserves 
much commendation for a truly ex- 
cellent work. He manifests a deep 
reverence for spiritual things and sincere- 
ly appreciates the fact that a life such 
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as Mother Marianne’s must be moti- 
vated by something far higher than 
philanthropy or social service. Several 
interesting appendices serve to docu- 
ment the volume. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF JOSEPH 

McCABE, by Marcellus P. Manzo, 
O. M. Cap. Roman Catholic Printing 
Co., 308 East 29th Street, New York City. 
$1.00. 


Father Manzo submitted this disserta- 
tion on the Philosophy of Joseph McCabe 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts in the 
Faculty of Philosophy at Fordham Uni- 
versity. Whatever may be thought of 
the scientific value of such a study, it has 
at least the note of practicality. We never 
knew that the scurrilous writings of Mr. 
McCabe were dignified by the title of 
“Philosophy,” but of this we are certain— 
that the ex-priest and ex-Franciscan has 
done much harm to the faith of many 
unlettered Catholics. Intelligent men and 
women would not be bothered with his 
malicious diatribes, but unfortunately all 
men and women are not of this class. 

For several years Joseph McCabe has 
been associated with that disseminator of 
offensive and pernicious literature— 
Haldeman-Julius of Gerard, Kan. The 
clientele for this type of literature (save 
the mark!) are those who live in sparsely 
settled sections of the country—the Klan 
belt, for instance. Catholics who have 
read McCabe’s books and pamphlets have 
been disturbed. They know from instinct 
and from the sense of faith that he incul- 
cates error and heresy, but they lack the 
intellectual equipment to disprove them. 
This book will provide them at least with 
the outline of refutation. We wish that 
the attthor had treated Mr. McCabe’s 
Philosophy with more vigor and em- 
phasis, and had drawn out his arguments 
to a more satisfying length. It would be 
a good idea to bring out this book in 
pamphlet form, so as to provide fora 
wider circulation at a lower price. 


UDAISM. By A. Vincent. Translated 
by James Donald Scanlan, D.C.L. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.50. 


The Jews are commonly regarded as 
a race apart. Their manners and objec- 
tives are constantly under suspicion by 
many. The race has endured much 
persecution throughout the history of 
Christianity, though the Church has 
always condemned attacks upon them, 
and frequently championed their rights. 
Today in Germany the Jews are the 
special object of Nazi frenzy. 

Who and what are these people ? What 
dogmas do they teach? What is their 
system of morality? How do they regard 
Jesus Christ? Do they still look for a 
Messiah? These and many similar ques- 
tions are answered by Professor Vincent 
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in Judaism. It is not polemical, but ex- 
planatory. The author endeavors to view 
Judaism objectively and with sympathy. 
There are ten chapters, divided into suc- 
cinct paragraphs, each one of which is 
almost complete in itself. 

The information in this book should 
appeal primarily to scholars and teachers. 
Those who are interested in the con- 
version of the Jews to the Catholic 
Church will obtain a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of the grave problems which 
they must face in carrying out their 
apostolate. After reading this book they 
will realize more than ever the need of 
much prayer, if those who are lost of 
the tribe of Israel are to be brought into 
the One True Fold. There is an Index. 


COURSE IN RELIGION. By 
Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., 
Ph.D., and Sister Mary Dolores, O.S.B., 
A.M. Archdiocese of Chicago School 
Board, 755 North State St., Chicago. 
Price: Teacher’s Book, 50 cents; Pupil’s 
Book, 20 cents. 


Using the Morrisonian Unit Method, 
this series gives us an attractive, satisfy- 
ing, up-to-the-minute course in religion. 
\s presented, religious instruction takes 
on a new aspect—one that is bound to 
interest the young student while it 
instructs. 

Although the classroom technique had 
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“Penned with the most exquisite 
naiveté and with utter absence of 
literary affectation, they are red- 
olent of the simple gayety and in- 
genious mirth of St. Francis him- 
self. Letters to St. Francis will 
provide worthwhile instruction and 
genuine delight for all who read 
them .. . they reveal these early 

Franciscans in their most charm- 

ingly human moments.”—The Sign. 
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to be modified, it is still in its essential 
points the Morrisonian classroom tech- 
nique: exploring what the children al- 
ready know; presenting the. unit clearly 
and interestingly ; testing the children to 
find out whether they understand what 
has been presented ; re-presenting it with 
such modifications as will bring about its 
complete understanding; re-testing the 
children in order to know the result of 
the second presentation; having the 
children work on various learning activi- 
ties in order to insure that they under- 
stand and retain the content of the unit, 
and that they possess it in its unity; hav- 
ing some children present the unit to the 
class. Such exactness and presentation 
will surely guarantee a clearer, more de- 
tailed and logical knowledge of religion 
in the minds of the young. In addition, 
the vocabulary has been checked with the 
Thorndyke and Gates word list—insur- 
ing that the child will understand each 
word in its class book. 


HE MIDDLE AGES. By Dor- 
othy Mills, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50. 


The true history of the Middle Ages is 
an important part of Catholic apologetics. 
The non-Catholic judges the Church by 
the fruits she produces, and he regards 
the Middle Ages as a fair example of just 
how much the Church can really achieve. 
The Church can afford to be judged by 
her true history, but she cannot afford 
to be judged by the picture which igno- 
rance and prejudice have led many his- 
torians to paint of her. 

“The Middle Ages,” by Dorothy Mills, 
presents an unbiased picture of life in 
Europe from the end of the fifth.century 
to the beginning of the fifteenth. Miss 
Mills, as head of the history department 
at Brearley School, New York City, and 
as author of several recognized books 
on history, is well qualified to speak on 
the subject. Throughout this work, her 
treatment of persons and things Catholic 
is sympathetic and fair, and must have 
arisen from a true understanding of the 
ideas and ideals that inspired them. It 
is true that she departs from the Catholic 
position on issues such as the teaching 
of John Wyclif, and in saying that the 
“learning of the Schoolmen was weak- 
ened by their uncritical acceptance of 
dogma as being once for all authorita- 


Miss Mills’ book is a departure from 
the old type of history book which aimed 
at dealing out fact after fact, and date 
after date. She has woven the really 
significant events of the Middle Ages into 
a fascinating story. Often, the charac- 
ters she is portraying take up the ac- 
count of events, speaking in the language 
of the ancient manuscripts; then the 
author resumes the story in her modern 
style. Her work is interesting history 
and not a mere historical novel. 
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HE POPE FROM THEGHETTO, 
By Gertrude von Le Fort. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. $2.50. 


For eight years a Jew from the Roman 
Ghetto held the spiritual allegiance of 
the City of Rome. He was the anti-pope 
Anacletus II, one of the fabulously 
wealthy Pierleoni, who were converts 
from Judaism. Although the true Pope 
was Innocent II, having been declared 
such by the synods of Reims and 
Piacenza, and by the voice of all Europe 
led by St. Bernard, Anacletus held the 
City of Rome by the power of his gold; 
and the schism ended only with his death 
in 1138. 

Around the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the Pierleoni, the author has woven 
a strong and captivating story. It is 
written in the style of old chronicles, 
pieced together. Never once does the 
note of modernity intrude, but the reader 
seems to thumb the ancient parchments, 
searching out the passionately human 
story of the turbulent twelfth century 
Rome. 

We follow the crafty Pierleoni, as they 
pave their way to the Papacy with 
usurer’s gold. We see them quietly out- 
wit the hot-blooded Frangipani. We 
pity the persecuted Jews, strangers in 
Rome, though residents for a thousand 
years. We gaze bewildered at the rare 
procession of Popes and Princes, Knights 
and Knaves, who live again for us in 
vivid tableaux. 

Standing out alone, is the pathetic 
figure of the heart-broken demented 
Miriam (mother of the anti-pope), who 
begs God’s vengeance upon Christianity, 
which robbed her of husband and son. 

This story is frankly a legend, and 
therefore historically inaccurate in places. 
The author has, however, written an ex- 
cellent historical novel, since, by her 
quiet impartiality she has captured the 
spirit of those troubled times, and has 
given it to us unchanged. 


GNES IRWIN: A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Agnes Repplier. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Biographies can be divided rougily 
into two kinds. One is written to sup- 
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ply full information to an avid clientele, 


which clamors for details about a well 
known and popular character. The other 
class is written to introduce to the gen- 
eral public a figure, little known and 
little appreciated. To this second class 
belongs this short biography of Agnes 
Irwin by Agnes Repplier. 

Agnes Irwin is a name unfamiliar to 
most of us. But Miss Repplier portrays 
her for us as a woman who deserves to 
be more widely known for her labors in 
the sphere of women’s education. Born 
in 1841, her span of life was synchronous 
with the beginnings and initial advances 
of higher education for women in the 
United States. Before her time, such 
education was discountenanced. By her 
own solid culture and the communication 
of that culture to her pupils Agnes Irwin 
helped to illustrate in a practical man- 
ner the legitimacy and benefits of schools 
and colleges for women. Both in her 
own private school in Philadelphia and 
later in her capacity as first Dean of Rad- 
cliffe College, she devoted her life and 
energies to the intellectual, cultural and 
moral training of our nation’s woman- 
hood. For anyone interested in this 
great work, here is the story of a pioneer 
in the field. 

The volume is of slender proportions, 
well and interestingly written, and rich 
in anecdote. It makes easy reading. 


LLIN THE NAME OF GOD. By 
Everett R. Clinchy. The John 
Day Co., New York. $2.00. 


The author pleads for a better under- 
standing between the various churches 
and confessions as the way to achieve 
tolerance. In forming an opinion of the 
book it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the author’s intention and his 
philosophy. His intentions are of the 
best. All fair minded men will agree 
that a better mutual understanding be- 
tween the various groups representing 
religion will do much to prevent un- 
reasonable intolerance. But the defect 
of the book lies in the author’s method 
and philosophical approach. He never 


‘defines either tolerance or intolerance. 
There are many divisions of intolerance 
—Private and public, civil and ecclesiasti- 








the person who holds to the opposing 
error in good faith, while intolerant of 
the error. Tolerance is an attitude 
towards something evil; we do not toler- 
ate what is good. 

Despite the lack of definition and dis- 
tinction of terms, the book is a praise- 
worthy attempt to engender a better 
spirit and outlook among groups of pro- 
fessing Christians, who hold mutually 
contradictory doctrines. 


HE WAY OF SIMPLICITY. 
By W. E. Orchard, D.D. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2.00. 


When Dr. Orchard became a Catholic 
a few years ago he told the story of his 
conversion in his admirable From Faith 
to Faith. Even Protestant reviewers 
joined in paying tribute to the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of this deeply spiritual 
man whose successful career as a non- 
conformist minister had ended in his 
submission to the Holy See. Now he is 
at home in the Faith and in The Way of 
Simplicity he gives us the fruit of his 
reflections on the-nature of the Christian 
life and especially on the life of prayer. 

Such a book by such a man has a very 
special value. It is thoroughly Catholic, 
and yet it gives us a somewhat different 
point of view from that of writers who 
have always been able to take the Faith 


born Catholic might pass over more or 
less perfunctorily. So, while we find in 
this new book the same doctrines the 
Church has always taught, we find in it, 
too, a real originality of treatment and 
freshness of tone. 

Dr. Orchard’s thesis is that religion, 
whether as belief or as a life, is essen- 
tially simple and may be attained by 
simple means. He does not, of course, 
disparage those great works which have 
studied the Science of the Saints in 
elaborate detail. He acknowledges the 
need of such books and his own debt to 
them. Nevertheless, he hopes that many 
souls will profit by a book which con- 
fines itself to those fundamental prin- 
ciples of our faith which are necessary 
for learned and unlearned alike. 

Dr. Orchard uses, at times, expres- 
sions which, while orthodox enough, 
have a Protestant tone about them. Thus, 
he speaks of “the Sacrament”; though 
he uses, too, the words “Blessed Sacra- 
ment.” (He seems to have his former co- 
religionists in mind in some of the ex- 
planations in which such expressions 
occur; and, indeed, the book ought to 
prove most valuable for them.) There 
is a passage on page 146, regarding the 
Last Judgment, which may possibly lead 
to a slight confusion. Occasionally, too, 
the English style or choice of words 
seems a bit unusual. The practically 
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obsolete spelling “shew,” for instance, 
which occurs frequently, will be annoy- 
ing to American readers, at least. But 
these slight criticisms by no means seri- 
ously detract from the beauty and solid 
worth of a book which pious souls every- 
where will find genuinely profitable. Dr. 
Orchard has added an original and im- 
portant volume to the “spiritual” sections 
of our libraries. 


ING OF THE JEWS. By Mary 
Borden. Little, Brown & Com- 
$2.50. 


pany. 


It is sincerely to be regretted that 
an author of the unquestioned ability of 
Miss Borden should devote her talent 
to books of this type. 

King of the Jews cannot but be of- 
fensive to any Christian. Indeed at 
times it closely approaches the blas- 
phemous. Miss Borden will not accept 
Christ as the Evangelists present Him 
to us, but must set herself the absurd 
task of creating Him according to her 
own fancy, borrowing freely, however, 
from Renan, Harnack, Loisy, et al. 

Why cannot writers of this type 
realize that’ Christ as the Evangelists 
report Him is the only possible Christ? 
To add to or subtract from the simple 
Gospel narrative is to effect psychologi- 
cal absurdity. To distort either His 
humanity or His divinity is to destroy 
utterly the true Christ of history and 
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feature to this book. Its very distortion 
and morbidity serve to emphasize all 
the more the beauty and dignity of the 
simple Gospel narrative. The utter 
impossibility of Miss Borden’s Christ 
makes all the more impressive the un- 
speakable dignity of Christianity’s 
Christ. 


HE COMMUNION OF SAINTS; 

HISTORY — DOGMA — DEVO- 
TION. By Rev. Valentin Breton, 
O.F.M. Translated from the French by 
Rev. R. E. Scantlebury. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. $1.35. 


Here is a little book which combines 
accurate scholarship with solid piety. It 
treats of one of the articles of the Creed 
which is not so simple as many may be 
inclined to think, but which deserves 
and needs just such a study as this. Al- 
though the very meaning of the term 
“Communion of Saints” was not always 
clear, and its introduction into the Creed 
relatively late, the doctrine itself has 
always been a consoling: reality in the 
Christian consciousness. We hear much 
nowadays about the growing enthusiasm 
of our Catholic people for instruction in 
such sublime doctrines as that of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. A perusal of 
Fr. Breton’s study of the Communion of 
Saints brings home to us once again the 
close relation between these great facts 
of our religion. Indeed, we are con- 
vinced that a study of the present book 
will contribute largely to a better under- 
standing of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. 

Each of the three parts of the book is 
developed in an orderly and interesting 
way. The Scriptural and Patristic refer- 
ences are abundant and convincing. The 
translator, Fr. Scantlebury, too, has done 
his work well. The book deserves a 
place in Catholic libraries. Theological 
students, especially, ought to read it. 


HE ISLANDMAN. By Tomas 
O’Crohan. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 


Tomas O’Crohan was born in 1856 on 
the Great Blasket, one of a group of 
small islands off the coast of Kerry, to 
the southwest of Ireland, and there he 
has lived all his life. Irish is his native 
tongue and it was in Irish that this ac- 
count of his life was first written and pub- 
lished in 1929. It met with such success 
among readers of Irish that it was trans- 
lated into English by Robin Flower, who 
had worked with the old man in the writ- 
ing of the work. 

It was surely a good inspiration that 
led O’Crohan to write down the recol- 
lections of his long life. The changing 
times made him feel that soon none would 
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remember what life was like in his day, 
He need have no fear now. The picture 
he has given us of life on the Great 
Blasket has a simplicity, charm and vivid- 
ness that are classic. It will live long 
in the hearts of all who read his book. 

The author has a remarkable memory, 
He seems to have stored up in his mind 
all the events of interest that happened 
since he was four years of age. “I re- 
member being a young man; I remember 
the bloom of my vigor and my strength, 
I have known famine and plenty, fortune 
and ill-fortune, in my life days till today.” 
The quaintness of the English makes 
one feel that the translation has kept 
the simplicity and straightforwardness 
that must characterize the expressions of 
the original. 

It was a hard life—that on the Great 
Blasket, spent often enough in the 
shadow of impending famine. There 
was continual struggle to wrest a living 
from sea and land. Sometimes for a week 
at a time after a day in the fields, the 
night would be spent spreading the nets 
for mackerel. Through it all there runs 
a strain of human sympathy and humor, 
of tragedy and adventure. There are 
tales of drinking parties, of battles with 
the police, and humorous characteriza- 
tions of his fellow islanders. There are 
tales too of sudden storms and death at 
sea, of seal hunts, of boats loaded to 
the water-line with great catches of fish, 
and of the wrecks of passing ships. It is 
an epic of the sea and land that is strong 
and quaint and individual. 
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FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


= 3 SUGGESTIONS = — 
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ll | 
Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, | 
F cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our | 
sal missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants | 
ane are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
“ MISSION China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
reat NEEDS maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
vid- for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
% Vv the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do | 
ne | not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving | 
ind | of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
ned | as well as dollars. 
re- 
ber Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
. field; we also need funds for the education and support of young | 
y” men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our | 
kes Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- | 
cept ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pa 
ress STUDENT a No worthy pane he acces will be pores simply asd 





‘* BURSES | cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support _ 
a of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing | 
the . | for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 





ere | port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 

ing | that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ | 

ps | appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If | 
. 


aa you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
“ss will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 
10r 
are It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name | 
ith Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 
should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
a Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
to YOUR whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
ish, special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


c LAST WILL 
v 





I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
‘gb rte in Kenahetnr acne me {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
| paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 
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GET A — 
LIFE INCOME | 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who  § 
is called an Annuitant. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


> ¢ * 
What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright §f| 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 
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W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


¢ 6 « 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


| Give it away or 
| make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities ? 


HELP CHRIST’S — 
CAUSE 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? | 
Send to Passionist Missions, In 
Union City, N. J., the sum yo 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 
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What is Passionist Missions, Ine, 


It is a duly authorized Catholj 
Missionary Society incorporate 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 
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What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it usé 
the gifts of Annuitants, are thi 








When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


=» + 

When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 
 ¢ @ 


If Bond is-lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 
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What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards, 
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Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 

o..® ¢ 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


education of young men for th 
priesthood, and the spread of the 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 


© © ¢ 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requité 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT Y1eExp: The rate of interest is the highe 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moi 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Orde 


4. Freepom From Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are savet 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 


and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishmea 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in oe ‘ 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, and) 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pat- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 














